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ART AND JUDAISM}. 


Some years ago the Editor of an Art Journal requested 
me to write for him an article on Jewish Art. I replied 
that I could more easily write an apology for its non- 
existence. I shall endeavour to show why Israel has no 
art; how on the other hand Hebraism has affected the 
arts; and the relation that art bears to religion generally. 
Early in the world’s history we find the two great models 
on the lines of which its subsequent civilization is de- 
veloped—the Hellenic with its Pagan and perfect art, 
and the Hebraic with its concepiion of Monotheism, and 
with that the social laws that seem destined to last as long 
as man. These two great forces are essentially antagonistic, 
and, broadly, the result of the struggle between them is 
this: when Hebrew prevails over Greek, he strips art of 
its Pagan sensuality, so that its beauty stands revealed 
untarnished by barbaric or ungodly associations; the 
Greek, in revenge, seduces the Hebrew by the force of his 
Pagan luxuriance from that simplicity of life so essential 
to his continued existence. 

We frequently hear the expression that the Jew is proud 
of his race. How many who use the phrase realize that 


1 A Paper read kefore the Maccabeans, London, on April 28, 1901. 
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Israel has sown the seed that has been fruitful of so large 
a share of the world’s civilization; and then realize, again, 
how vital a force is character, and how important the 
maintenance of that character is to the Jew’s existence 
and example. How far he can assimilate what is best of 
Hellenic influence without prejudice to his individuality 
is clearly one of the chief problems that beset the 
modern Jew. 

The great leaders of the Jewish race have ever been 
opposed to the artistic reproduction of natural forms, more 
particularly the human form. Israel, both in Egypt and 
in Palestine, dwelt in the midst of idolatrous peoples, and 
often themselves bowed the knee to Baal. Small wonder, 
considering these backslidings and the surrounding temp- 
tations, that rigid laws obtained to prevent a people so 
assimilative in every respect as the Israelites, from adopting 
the often pernicious customs of the peoples amongst whom 
they lived. The mission of Israel in the past was to be 
a living protest against Paganism, and I shall endeavour to 
show that this is Israel’s mission also in the future. Their 
special characteristic, “a kingdom of priests,” imposed 
upon them a rule of life that should keep them rigidly 
apart from all who practised a different form of wor- 
ship to their own. In spite of the rigidity of their laws 
(so often evaded when the foree of public opinion is 
weakened), a set of laws, aiming at moral excellence and 
endowing them with a vitality which should enable them 
to exist through the ages, and aiming above all things 
to keep the purity of the race intact, and the people a 
separate people, the Jews have evidently lost in every 
generation almost as many souls as they have retained 
within the fold. A non-Jewish friend of mine asked me 
if I could explain how it was that the Jews who were 
computed to number about seven millions in biblical times 
were hardly more numerous to-day. A political Zionist 
might have answered that no more Jews were to exist 
than Palestine could contain and accommodate. In the 
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natural order of things, in spite of the direct effects of 
persecution and enforced wanderings, a fruitful race such 
as ours must have increased considerably. 

I do not propose here, nor is it my province to try and 
explain all the reasons for this enormous disintegration, 
but it certainly points a moral. Israel will require but 
a comparatively small army to carry on its missionary 
campaign, and that army shall be composed of the faithful 
few who adhere strictly to the letter of the law laid down 
for them. We know that any tampering with that law, 
even if it lets in some light, lets in with it a destructive 
influence. There is little hope of a leakage, once made, 
being stayed, or effectively arrested. Now I contend it 
is the letting in of this so-called light that has, and ever 
will, help to alienate the majority of Jews from the in 
every sense narrow minority. This light is the cultivation 
of any science, literature or art that does not revolve 
around a circle at the centre of which stands the Godhead 
of Israel. If we must have the defects of our qualities, we 
may take it that religious enthusiasm, like all enthusiasm, 
partakes of a certain degree of fanaticism. No revolu- 
tionary has turned the heads of his following by mild 
protests, he must perforce be narrow, and concentrate his 
strength in the groove he has forged. None, or practically 
none, of the ancient Hebrews cultivated the plastic arts. 
It is clear that the artistic craftsmen engaged in building 
the first Temple were non-Israelites. According to Josephus, 
Solomon sends his greetings to Hiram king of Tyre, and 
says, “I beseech thee send some of thy servants with my 
servants to mount Lebanon, to cut wood there, for none 
among us can skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians, 
and I will pay the wood-cutters their hire at whatsoever 
rate thou shalt determine.” Hiram’s servants cut in abun- 
dance timber which is brought down to the sea. Rafts are 
constructed and navigated to a point of the coast that 
Solomon designates, and thence the timber is conveyed to 
Jerusalem. In return for wheat, wine, and oil, Hiram 
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sends to Jerusalem a number of trained artificers, workers 
in metal, carpenters, and masons. 

Rawlinson in his History of Phoenicia says: “It was a 
great advantage to the rude Judaeans to get the assistance 
of their civilized and artistic neighbours in the design and 
execution both of the Temple itself, and of all those ac- 
cessories which in ancient times a sacred edifice on a large 
scale was regarded as requiring.” The master workman 
lent by the Tyrian monarch to superintend the entire work 
was an extraordinary and almost universal genius. Son of 
an Israelite mother and Tyrian father, he seems to have 
been responsible for the designing and casting of the 
wonderful pillars known as Jachin and Boaz, which had 
their counterparts in the sacred edifices of Phoenicia and 
Cyprus, To him also is ascribed the “molten sea” stand- 
ing on twelve oxen, the lavers on wheels; evidently no 
school or body of sueh skilled workmen existed in perhaps 
that most glorious epoch of Israel’s history. We know 
that the reproduction of natural forms, more particularly 
the human form, was forbidden to the Jews. Art in such 
conditions could not flourish. All design is based on natural 
forms, and the key to the highest inspiration and apprecia- 
tion of art is the knowledge of the human form. So that 
if a beautiful gem demands an equally beautiful setting, 
we may take it that a Greek temple of the best period 
was reared as the only setting that befitted the statue 
of the god or goddess of which it was the sanctuary. 
We may here trace the inspiration of the simple gran- 
deur of Greek architecture to the gems of sculpture it 
enshrined. 

Art reached its highest expression in the hands of the 
Greeks. Their mythology, so rich in imagery, so inspiring 
to the artist, so beautiful from the aesthetic side, could 
not fail in the course of time, among a race so sensitive, 
to produce the wonders both of sculpture and architecture 
that are unsurpassed and unsurpassable. It would perhaps 
be interesting to try and trace the evolution of Greek art 
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from the archaic types derived from the Egyptians to 
its culmination in the hands of a Phidias or a Praxiteles. 
I do not propose to trace its course historically, but to put 
before you my theory of its development. 

Let us look into an early Doric temple at the archaic 
figure closely resembling the conventionally conceived 
statue of the Exyptians. Let us, for we are for the moment 
aesthetic Greeks, let us see between us and this stone effigy 
the well-developed youth of the age, moving in all their 
graceful nudity, and doubtless we should begin to yearn 
that our god were at least as beautiful as these divinely 
formed mortals. This yearning through the ages, stimu- 
lating a demand which in all things creates a supply, 
would produce for us a god as beautiful, at least as 
graceful, and moreover invested with the simple dignity 
with which the great artist, equally the product of our 
yearning, could invest him. We have reason to assume 
that the Greek ideal of a god was perfected human form. 
The Hebrews. idealized and expanded human virtues. 
Herein lies the great difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek imagination. The quality we understand by the 
word imagination is misnamed. There is no such thing 
as pure imagination. It is impossible for us to conceive 
anything we have not seen or felt. We can but make a 
new combination of existing forms, thoughts, and forces. 

Thus, we see the Greek focussing mostly human passions 
and human frailties; clothing these human qualities in 
the finest symbolical forms they were capable of conceiving, 
and making of them their gods. Throughout the mytho- 
logy, whether we take it literally or symbolically, human 
passion is the predominating note, and however beautiful 
may be the imagery of the Greek myths, they are nearly 
all coloured with a sensuous tinge. On the other hand, 
the Hebrew might, and perhaps does, live through the ages 
for the purity of the conception of his God. 

Any of you may be able to trace the development of 
Greek Art at the British Museum from its earliest down 
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to its perfect stage. There you will find the figures and 
groups that decorated the friezes and the pediment of the 
Parthenon, mostly mutilated by barbaric Turkish soldiers, 
and saved to the world by Lord Elgin; but in spite of this 
partial destruction enough is left for us to be able in some 
way to estimate the unrivalled power of the great Greek 
artists, and the value of strong faith as an impetus to great 
achievement. The Italians, or perhaps I should say the 
Romans, imported Greek art with a similar form of worship 
to theirs, and then elaborated it. There it flourished, and 
there decayed, this artistic decadence presaging the general 
decay of the Roman state. 

Here a problem confronts one. Why does art decay? 
It must be remembered that art, unlike science, is personal. 
Science is cumulative; each succeeding scientist lays on 
another stone to the structure. The artist given certain 
traditions practically works out his own salvation; his 
work partakes of his nature. The more individual his 
thoughts and feeling, the more original his output. If 
his power of expressing his individuality be strong, he 
may surmount the popular prejudice, and the popular taste, 
more often bad than good; if weak, he and his school may 
become the victims of passing fashion and fancy. 

Now there are periods of restlessness among peoples. 
They become dissatisfied with classical traditions and 
clamour for something new. There is no surer sign of 
decadence than this desire for novelty. Hence the decay 
in art; and, in following its history closely, we shall find 
that its rehabilitation is nearly always due to a falling 
back on classical tradition. Such an instance the Renais- 
sance period illustrates. After a long age of darkness 
the Italians renew for a somewhat different purpose the 
traditions of the Greeks. I say “somewhat different” ad- 
visedly, for if the Greeks were inspired by their mythology, 
the artists of the Renaissance found their inspiration and 
patronage in the Christian Church, that branch of the 
Church which is largely coloured by the remnants of 
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Paganism which naturally crept into it with its early 
Pagan converts, much in the same way as the sacrifices 
become part of early Jewish worship. It is quite clear, 
for example, that the Virgin Mary replaces the Venus and 
perhaps Minerva of the Romans; and by the way, the 
Christian artists of the Italian Church have done much by 
their charming and ever-moving works in this theme to 
provide an extra stimulus to its followers. 

The numerous saints savour of Paganism. The service 
and its practices generally are so largely sensuous as to 
warrant one in asserting that the spirit of this Church is 
Hellenic. At this point in a few words I will try and sketch 
the Hebraic influence on religious art. When Christianity 
was introduced among the heathens concessions had to be 
made to their habits and prejudices. For those who had 
prayed to Venus a substitute must be found, and the 
Madonna was introduced as an important figure in this 
new Christianity. When we compare the attributes of 
these two figures we see how immeasurably more beautiful, 
in the Hebrew sense, is the Virgin Mary than the Goddess 
of Love. The Roman basilica is converted into a Christian 
Church with architectural changes, chiefly on a cruciform 
plan, suggested, as I imagine, by the converging passages 
where stood the altar in the catacombs. The Romanesque 
style gives way later to the Gothic and further develop- 
ments. Here too practically begins the art of painting. 
The Church Patronage and the Princes of the time encourage 
the great workers and works of the Renaissance. We 
see that Hebraism in the form of Christianity is purifying 
art of the worst side of its Paganism. This is but a step 
forward in the evolution of its influence. Let us ask 
ourselves what, apart from the cultivation of the beautiful, 
has been the effect of the teaching of the Roman Church 
on its followers? Has it developed what are called the 
highest Christian virtues of charity, morality, and justice ? 
What is now the comparative relation of the Latin races to 
the Northern peoples? The former were from the fourteenth 
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to the sixteenth centuries the great and all powerful 
peoples of Europe. 

The Inquisition and the Armada are typical of the worst 
results of the influences of that Church. On the other 
hand, it has been the connecting chain of civilization across 
the dark ages. If there is design, and I feel we must 
accept the theory that there is, in the world’s development, 
each great movement, more particularly each great religious 
movement, paves the way for a better order of things ; 
and if the process to which I alluded with regard to the 
reverting of art to the best early forms after a period 
of decadence obtains in religious thought, there is at least 
some hope for the general acceptance of the simple tenets 
of Judaism. 

In many ways the Reformation fulfils this theory. It 
is the natural successor in this sense of the dominant 
Church that preceded it. The Protestant has never to any 
great extent encouraged the arts. He is too Hebraic to suffer 
a sensuous form of worship in his churches, or I should 
say his chapels. Here I may state that I consider that 
a great part of Israel’s mission is fulfilled in the teaching 
of the Protestant Church. It is clear that in religious 
thought Israel is more closely allied to the Protestant than 
to any other sect. The strict English Sunday is in spirit 
the Hebrew Sabbath. The Puritans of the time of Cromwell 
welcomed the Jews as the people of the Bible. The 
Puritan has not cultivated the lighter side of his nature. 
He has rather deepened and solidified his sterner qualities. 
Art plays no part in such a discipline. It has no direct 
moral value. The Bible has been his mentor, and he has 
kept within the magic circle of its influence, at the centre 
of which stands the God of Israel even though the Son 
looms large. His enthusiasm for his religion has jealously 
guarded against, as with the Hebrews, its usurpation by 
any distracting factor, and what is the result, let us say 
for example, on the English race? A stability, a sense 
of justice, a toleration that go to make up the characteristics 
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of a people, who to-day dominate the races of the world. 
And I claim that Hebraism, in this connexion synonymous 
with Puritanism, has laid the solid foundation for its many 
great parts. 

If I deal lightly with the art of this country, seeing that 
in a sense it exists, I would explain that our art is so 
largely, as with the art of most Protestant countries, of 
a domestic order. Here again we see the Hebrew influence 
on art. Portraiture, landscape, and genre are the main 
themes. Of religious art there is not much.. The church, 
except in the form of stained glass windows, does not 
decorate itself with pictures, so that we may say the 
highest forms of art are not much encouraged, and while 
England remains a Protestant country, religious art is 
not likely to flourish exceedingly. Still during the last 
generation a love of things artistic has been fostered by 
the English, and you will no doubt have observed along 
with its cultivation a tendency among the upper classes 
to greater luxury, and in many quarters a falling away 
from the simple faith and the simpler amusements of 
former times. Expensive dress, luxurious restaurants, a 
vast increase in the number of theatres and places of 
amusement, show, among other tendencies, that the great 
public has overcome its prejudice to theatre-going and 
the like pastimes, pastimes that were considered irreligious 
not so long since by many who now frequent the plays. 
Many quiet folk whose forebears read the Bible religiously 
every day are being carried away in the fashionable whirl, 
have become sophisticated and cosmopolitan in their 
tastes. They travel on the one hand, and the rest of 
Europe overruns this country with its wares unchecked. 
The Englishman is crawling out of his protective shell of 
Puritanism, and is getting restless and dissatisfied with the 
old order of things, since he knows of something more 
attractive to his senses. He is no doubt a little less dull 
and stolid, but he is in danger of losing his rugged strength 
of character. The source of this evil I think we can trace 
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partly at least to the Hellenic Southerners, who above 
most things have pandered to their love of luxury and 
enjoyment. 

The emancipated Jew is in the same case as the English- 
man, his best pupil. His Hebraism is leaving him. He 
is cultivating his lighter side, is a good deal ashamed of 
his old simplicity and childlike obedience to the precepts 
of his fathers, and his special characteristics—that is by 
far the best of them—are fast oozing away. This is one 
side of the picture. But let us consider whether in the 
present age, when every man must needs compete with 
his neighbour in general culture, it is possible to combine, 
as I understand the term culture, a knowledge of the 
progress of science, a love and appreciation of classic 
literature; the cultivation in fact of all that makes for 
the improvement of our taste, and the development of our 
intellectual faculties. I ask, is it possible for us to live 
on spiritual and theological fare alone? Separate as a 
people, many desire to keep themselves. They dare not, 
in fact cannot, foster all their medieval inheritances, but 
neither may they (to be liberal in my narrowness) cultivate 
their brains and the social manners of the day at the 
expense of their hearts, and a dropping of that discipline 
so necessary to the formation of personal character. They 
must remember that genius is a godsent gift, even though 
it seems sometimes to be used for an ungodly end, for 
no man in his senses will say that the works of any great 
mind, whether philosophic, artistic, or literary, can be 
ignored, all having their uses in the social economy. They 
should not forget that the proportions and the spirit in 
which such works should be assimilated is worthy of their 
attention. We go foolishly from extreme to extreme. 

For the sake of illustrating my argument, I would liken 
a nation or an individual to a ship. The hull of the ship 
might fairly represent Hebraism, the canvas and bunting 
Hellenism, the amount of canvas the ship may carry depends 
on the capacity of the hull and the depth of its keel. If the 
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spread of canvas be too great for the hull, there is every 
danger of an upset. This points to the need of a solid 
foundation of Hebraic influence. So equipped, we may 
lay over it a superstructure of Hellenism without fear of 
weakening our character. On the other hand, a shallow 
foundation may be entirely swamped in the acquisition 
of the more fascinating arts. We see that in England 
aesthetic and Hellenic training generally tend to destroy 
the influence that a simple form of worship has had. The 
great middle class, largely Nonconformist, is so far firm. 
They fortunately represent the hull of the great vessel, 
and have since the Reformation, but, as I have pointed 
out, the tendency of the classes just above them, and every 
stratum of society looks just above it for example, is to 
greater luxury both in life and taste, and with it a gradual 
veering over to a more elaborate form of worship, importing 
in fact many of the practices of the Roman Church into 
its own. : 

I take it that the Jew proper is at the extreme pole 
of Puritanism. He has lived all through the ages with 
their varying vicissitudes as a witness to the efficacy of 
the law of life given to him by Moses. His mission it 
seems to me is to recall all humanity from whatever form 
of Paganism they may indulge, to the simple life that his— 
the Jew’s—very existence proves the most effective against 
decay. 

Pure Paganism has ceased to exist among civilized 
nations. The mythology common to the Aryan races, 
founded on the mysteries of natural phenomena, is dead. 
Its remains are to be seen and studied only in libraries 
and museum glass cases. Its soul—for everything which 
has lived has a soul, that is an influence—continues to 
flourish ia an aesthetic and philosophic sense, but Paganism 
had to go the way of all things mortal. That of it which 
has attached itself to the great religious systems will 
some day also find itself in the catalogue of archaeologica 
research, . 
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In considering those great religious systems we find the 
God of Israel at their base. 

I shall not deal with Mohammedanism ; I know too little 
of its inner workings. We can be satisfied that since 
Africa is divided among the European nations, its prose- 
lytizing force is at an end. With European countries, their 
history is largely the history of their religions. 

Let us take the Roman Church. The God at its base 
is almost obscured by the Madonna, the symbol of the 
crucifixion, and the saints. It is of course a mighty and 
wealthy organization, and will survive for a long time yet; 
but compare its power to-day with its former might, that 
is before the Reformation, when kings bowed to the will 
of the Popes. Only thirty years ago the Pope lost his 
temporal power even in Italy. The attitude of France 
to-day, of Spain only yesterday, of Austria and Italy, indi- 
cates a growing loss of confidence in the leaders of their 
Church. 

The Protestant Church has only a comparatively small 
Pagan element in its constitution; I mean the Protestant, 
not the higher forms of the Anglican Church, that stands 
midway between the Puritan and Rome. They are so 
Hebraic that even in their Trinitarian doctrine they make 
every possible concession to the one great Judaic dogma— 
it is known as Three in One. How many of the so-called 
Christians to-day are reconciled to the idea? How many, 
on the other hand, have become Theists, Unitarians, and 
Agnostics, because of it? And when that has departed, what 
is left? The God of Israel. The founder of the universe is 
not generally denied, not even by the agnostic scientist. 

Now if the Jew. lives on to proclaim his God and his 
laws, very naturally others will ask, before blindly follow- 
ing his example, what is the result of his religion and his 
mode of life on the race? Will that result attract? I fear 
not. Appearances are at present against it. The cover 
of the book will not incline the critic to search for the 
hidden beauties that lie between its pages. 
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For the Jews of to-day, that is the Jews we know, are 
anything but an example, The masses are grossly material 
and self-indulgent. Can this materialism be traced to the 
effects of their religion, or only to social influences? It 
is to some extent to be seen both by the ultra orthodox, 
and the partial seceders, so that the problem is a complex 
one to solve: reaction from the repression of centuries may 
account for it. Certain it is that to the cultivated Jew, 
Judaism does not appeal with adequate force. It has no 
grip on the weaklings, who make no effort to meet it half- 
way. All attempts at reform are inartistic to a degree: 
with the reformed section, the whole Jewish service, both 
at home, where it hardly exists, and in the Synagogue, 
has been de-characterized beyond recognition, let down in 
fact to the level of a patronizing Gentile approval. 

You may elaborate a structure to the point of losing 
sight of its great structural lines and the grandeur of its 
proportion, without weakening its foundation. This is 
what our forefathers in their excess of zeal have done with 
Judaism, but we, on the other hand, in our desire to 
simplify the fabric, ruthlessly cut away in our bungling 
methods some of its main supports and nearly all its 
characteristic lines. The orthodox in the eyes of the 
aesthetics carries an unsightly burden on his back. The 
aesthetic Jew carries nothing. The impossible extremest 
on the one hand and this almost only racial Jew on the 
other, with their special faults, are little likely by their 
methods or existing example to mould the thoughts of the 
outer world. Those who have hitherto attempted to recast 
Judaism seem to have forgotten that the religion is es- 
sentially a legal one, They have but skimmed from it 
what Western cultivation has taught them to consider its 
spiritual cream, as though a living and life-giving organism 
such as Judaism has proved to be could continue to thrive 
with an amputated body and a new heart occupying the 
place of the old one, 

Its inwardness has of course been obscured by unneces- 
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sary excrescences that have cramped its natural growth, 
but if they are to be removed, they must be cut away with 
a skilful hand that can distinguish between the essentials 
end the non-essentials of its existence, 

I am tempted to ask in conclusion, that as Jews are 
impressed with the need of their continued existence as 
a religious body, which implies a renewal of their spiritual 
influence, whether nothing can be done, and done legally, 
to make it possible for Judaism to exist with its character 
unimpaired in countries where Hellenic thought necessarily 
obtains, so that its future shall not depend entirely on 
an element which persecution alone has kept faithful to 
the traditions of so historic a people. 


Sotomon J. SoLomMon. 
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ABBA, FATHER. 
TITLE OF SPIRITUAL LEADER AND SAINT. 


In his well-known rebuke of Pharisean ostentatiousness 
and love of public recognition (Matt. xxiii. 1-10) Jesus says 
to his disciples: “ They love to be called of men Rabbi. 
But be ye not called Rabbi; for one is your teacher, and 
all ye are brethren. And call no man your father on the 
earth ; for one is your father, which is in heaven. Neither 
be ye called masters, for one is your master, even the 
Christ.” Lightfoot already observed that reference is here 
made to the three titles by which the leaders of the school 
were addressed in Talmudical times: Rabbi, Abba, and 
Moreh (see Maccoth, 24a). Still, a careful glance at the 
New Testament passage reveals the fact that the text has 
been tampered with, since Jesus cannot well have spoken 
of himself in this manner. 

Let us then consider the three titles and the judgment 
passed on them: (1) the title most in use certainly was 
Rabbi, my master, or master, and gradually this became 
a standing title for every recognized teacher. The title 
Rab, master, which in its fuller form Ribbon, Great Master, 
was often applied to God in prayer, implies submission 
and awe. “Let fear of thy master be like the fear of God 
(heaven)” is the rule of the early fathers (Pirke Aboth, 
IV, 7), and Shimmush hakamim, “servile attendance of 
the wise,” is one of the conditions of acquiring knowledge 
of the Torah. If the disciple, therefore, happen to be at 
the side of the teacher when he goes to the bath-house, 
he is bound to carry his clothes for him. Against such 
claims of superiority Jesus remonstrated, laying down the 
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principle of perfect equality. Instead of bidding his 
disciples to wash his feet before reclining at the supper 
table, as he might have done, he humbly washed the feet 
of each of them, as the Gospel of John relates. Accord- 
ingly he did not claim the rank of master for himself. 
He wanted, on the contrary, to reserve the name of Rab, 
master, for him who is the Master of the world, Ribbono 
shel Olam, and therefore they were to drop the name of 
Rabbi altogether: “One is your Master, and that is God.” 
The Greek word Didascalos, teacher, is incorrect. Like- 
wise is the sentence, “ And all ye are brethren,” misplaced ; 
it belongs to the following verse which refers to Abba. 

(2) The second title in use was Abba, “father.” With 
reference to this Jesus says: ‘Call none of you on earth 
Abba, father, for one is your Father, he who is in heaven, 
and all ye are brethren.” Who it was that the people 
addressed by this name, we shall see immediately. Let us 
first dispose of the third title. 

(3) Next to Rabbi we find the title of Moreh (Aram. 
Malfono), teacher or guide, for which the Greek equivalent 
Katechetes was quite common in the philosophical schools, 
Of it Jesus say : “ Neither let yourselves be addressed as 
teachers (or guides), for there is but one Guide, and that 

Obviously the name of Christ has been sub- 
stituted here by the compilers for another word, and that 
is, in all probability, the Holy Spirit (compare Isa. xxx. 20, 
where the word Moreh is twice translated in the Targum 
by Shekhina). “God through his interpreter, the Holy 
Spirit, is your only Guide.” 

Coming now to our main object, the explanation of the 
title Abba, we can dismiss all that has been thus far 
written on the subject as decidedly unsatisfactory. Frankel’s 
note to Abba Saul in his Hodegetica in Mishnam, p. 176, 
which says: “It is a title of honour, but less than rabbi,” 
referring to Rashi, Br’achoth, 16b, has been repeated by 
Jastrow and others without further inquiry. The head 
slave was called Abba, also, but that has no bearing upon 
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our question. Dr. Buechler, in Die Priester wnd der 
Cultus, pp. 31-33, referring to a number of passages 
containing traditions concerning the temple and its mode 
of worship preserved by Tannaites bearing the title of 
Abba, comes to the conclusion that the title originated in 
priestly circles who had their chief seat—presumably after 
the destruction of the temple—in the South. But this 
does not explain the origin in the least. 

Beginning with the Bible, we find the title of Ab, 
father, given not only to the originator, as in Gen. iv. 
20, 21 (where the Targum translates rab), but also to an 
adviser (Gen. xlv. 8; Judges xvii. 10, where Targum 
has also Ab). Thus do also the young prophets eall 
their master Ab, father (1 Sam. x. 12; 2 Kings ii. 12; 
vi. 21). In like manner are Hillel and Shammai called 
the “fathers of the world” (Zduyoth, I, 4), and also their 
schools (Yerush. Haggiga, Il, p. 77d); also R. Jishmael 
and R. Akiba (Yerush. Shkalim, III, 47 b); and, like Moses, 
R. Tarfon is called “father of entire Israel” (Yer. Yoma, 
I, 38d). 

“The fathers” became, therefore, the standing name for 
the ancient masters of the law, as is not only shown by 
the name of the treatise Pirke Aboth, “The Sayings of the 
Fathers,” but the very word for tradition preserved both 
in the Talmud and by Josephus (Ané., XIII, 10, 6) is 
Masoreth Aboth, Tradition of the Fathers (see Hoffmann, 
Die erste Mishnah, p. 6; 267). 

There is little doubt that the Church, in according to 
their heads the name of fathers, simply followed in the 
footsteps of the Synagogue!. 

But the question is, whether particular individual teachers 
of the Law received the title of Abba,“ father,’ and who? 

Let us then take up the list of the men called Abba 
in the Talmudical literature, one after the other, and 
inquire into their peculiar merit. 

1 The Falashas also call their leaders Abba, and they represent a branch 
of the Hasideans of the old school. 

VOL. XIII. Pp 
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Before doing so, however, we must take notice of one 
spoken of as “father of the Jews” in the second book of the 
Maccabees (xiv. 37-46). The passage has not received the 
attention it. deserves, because the name of the saint whose 
tragic end is there related, Razis, is, owing to the hand of a 
copyist, no longer to be recognized. Only Frankel, in his 
Monatschrift, 1852, p. 106, has noted the identification. 
He is described as one of the elders of Jerusalem, a lover 
of his fellow citizens, and a man of very great renown, 
and on account of his extreme piety called “a father of 
the Jews.” He “encouraged the separation of Judaism 
from the Gentiles, and imperilled body and soul by his 
steadfastness to Judaism.” In other words, then, he was 
the actual leader of the Hasideans, and, while he escaped 
when the other sixty were slain by Bacchides and Alkimos 
(1 Macc. vii. 16), he was now made the object of an 
especial attack by Nicanor, the friend of Alkimos, who 
sent five hundred men to capture him. He, however, pre- 
ferred a cruel death by his own hands. Whatever legend 
may have added to the facts, there can be little doubt that 
the personality of the martyr is historical, and, if so, it 
can be no other than Jose ben Joezer of Sereda, the uncle 
of Alkimos, whose martyrdom is related in Bereshith 
Rabba, § 65. He was the spiritual head of the Pharisees, 
and remained their highest authority (see Sota, 47a). The 
people called him by the endearing name of “father.” 
But we may go a step further. According to the Rab- 
binical tradition he and Jose ben Johanan were the chiefs 
of the Sanhedrin. This tradition, however, which speaks 
of two Pharisean chiefs, does not stand the test of historical 
scrutiny, as was shown by Kuenen and others. The real 
chief, or Nasi, was the high priest, the head of the nation, 
while, on the other hand, it seems quite natural that the 
Pharisean, or Hasidean party, furnished the highest court 
of justice with a spiritual head, one distinguished (Mufla) 
by learning and saintliness. He, by his authority, was 
to decide the difficult cases in place of the high priest, 
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since the oracle of the Urim we-Twmim had ceased to 
voice the will of God. He had the rank and title of 
Ab Beth Din, “ father of the court of Justice,” and Josephus, 
whose remark on this point has been strangely overlooked 
by the historians, speaks of him as “the prophet” along- 
side of the high priest (Ant., IV, 8, 4). We find the title 
“father” and “prophet,” for the head of religious bodies, 
frequently on inscriptions of the time (see Schuerer, Gesch. 
d. jtidischen Volkes, III, 3, 50). It is quite likely that 
a combination of the two powers represented by the high 
priest and the leader of the Hasideans was brought about 
in this form of a double régime (3 Zeugos) under Judas 
Maccabee. Cp. Rappoport, Erck Millin, and Loewy, Tal- 
mudisches Lexicon, s.v. Ab Beth Din. 

(2) The first man of distinction known to us as Abba 
is Abba Hilkia, the grandson of Onias the Saint, the story 
of whose martyrdom Josephus relates, while the memory 
of his miraculous power of intercession for rain in a time 
of great dearth is preserved alike by Josephus and the 
Mishna (see Ant., XIV, 31, and Taanith, 19a). Like 
Onias, who, according to Midrash Tanhuma (Vaera, ed. 
Buber, II, 37), traced his pedigree back to Moses, Hilkia 
also succeeded in bringing down rain in a time of drought 
by the prayer he and his pious wife offered, but he humbly 
refused to acknowledge that it was due to his merit that 
the rain came (see Taanith, 23a,b). Singularly enough, 
it escaped the notice of the historians that this Abba 
Hilkia is none other than “ Helkias the Great,” of whom 
Josephus tells that he and Aristobulus, the brother of 
King Agrippa, went at the head of a deputation of Jews 
to Petronius, the Governor of Syria, to ask him to interfere 
in favour of the people with the Emperor Caligula that 
he should withdraw his edict concerning the erection of 
his statue in the temple, and when he showed his kind 
disposition to them, a miracle happened which greatly 
impressed the governor. It had not rained for a whole 
year, and in the midst of the great drought, behold, there 
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came out of a clear sky great showers of rain, which 
convinced the heathen governor of God’s special favour 
and providential care for his people (Ant., XVIII, 8, 4-6). 
Evidently the Talmudical legend and Josephus point to 
the same fact and to the same personality. 

(3) There is @ similar story related in the Talmud of 
another grandson of Onias, which throws light on the title 
of Abba: There was another great drought in the land, 
and the rabbis sent the little children to Hanan the 
Hidden One, to ask him to pray for rain, as he would not 
leave his hiding-place and join them. And when these 
little ones came to him, and said: “ Abba, Abba, Father! 
Father! give us rain!” the saint knelt down in prayer, 
and cried: “O Master of the world! For the sake of these 
innocent ones, who know not how to discriminate between 
the Father who giveth rain and the father who cannot 
give, but only ask for rain, hear our prayer!” and, behold, 
rain came. 

Concerning the name “the Hidden One,” it should be 
observed that of his grandfather Onias, too, Josephus tells 
us that he kept himself hidden, and the reason given there 
(Ant., XIV, 21) is a political one. It is much more likely, 
however, that it was the common practice of these Essene 
saints to keep themselves concealed and excluded from 
the world, exactly as John the Baptist did long before 
his life was imperilled. Elsewhere (Tosefta, Rosh Hashana, 
IV, 11) our Hanan is mentioned as Honi (Onias) the Little, 
or younger one. Our story, however, shows that the 
people called him Abba, father, in view of his saintly life. 

(4) Another Abba who lived before the destruction of 
the temple exhibits traits which stamp him as Hasid, 
or Essene, viz. Abba Saul, the son of Bathnith. He was 
extremely scrupulous, giving full measure to such as 
bought the wine he produced, and when he died, he held 
his right hand up, saying, “See whether this hand was 
not clean and righteous!” He denounced in the following 
scathing terms the corruption and greed of the ruling 
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houses of the priesthood of his time: “ Woe cometh unto 
me from the house of Boethus; woe from their club! Woe 
cometh unto me from the house of Kantharos; woe from 
their pen! Woe cometh unto me from the house of Ishmael 
ben Phabi; woe from their fist (grasp), for they fill the 
offices of high priests, and their sons are treasurers, their 
sons-in-law inspectors, while their servants go about beat- 
ing us with their rods” (see Tosefta, Menahot, XIII, 21; 
Babli Pesachim, 57a; and the remarks of Bacher, Agada 
der Tannaiten, I, 50, 377, note). 

Two other Abbas are mentioned there also in that 
connexion. 

(5) Abba ben Hunin, who either joined Abba Saul of 
Bathnith in denouncing the priesthood in the above words, 
or spoke in his name. He has preserved traditions con- 
cerning the temple (Middoth, 11,6; Derech Eretz Zutta, IX ; 
Sifra, 9 2). 

(6) Abba Saul also denounced the ruling priesthood as 
“the men of violence who appropriated other people’s 
property” (Tosefta, Menahoth eodem), and his traditions 
concerning temple and priesthood were regarded as of 
especial value and weight. His ethica] teachings have an 
Essene character: “As God is merciful, so be thou 
merciful” (Sabbath, 133 b). He also enjoins on the business 
man scrupulous care in selling goods, lest the buyer be 
misled (Baba Metzia, IV, 12). Regarding also the various 
trades and their influence on character, Abba Saul ex- 
presses an opinion which characterizes him as Essene. 
See Jerushalmi Kiddushim, IV, at the close (where the 
correct reading of Mishna is preserved). Abba Gorion of 
Sidon says in the name of Abba Saul: “A man should 
not train his son to be a driver of ass or camel, a potter, 
a barber, or a mariner, a herdsman, or a merchant, 
because each of these trades easily leads to some sort of 
dishonesty.” It is superfluous to say that this is exactly 
Essene teaching. His warning against the use of the 
Tetragrammaton (Mishn., Sanhedrin, X, 1), and his rigid 
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view of the Levirate (Tosefta Yebamoth, VI, 11), betray also 
his Essene leanings. 

(7) Another Abba famous for his Hasidean virtue was 
Abba Jose len Kitunta, “the humble one.” Of him they 
said: “ When Abba Jose the Humble One departed, Hasi- 
dean virtue departed.” (See Tosefta, Sota, XV, 5; Bacher, 
Agada d. Tanaim, II, 371). 

(8) Of Abba Hosaya of Tirayah we are told that, when 
he died, the people saw his bier carried through the air 
heavenward, and they said: “No one was beloved by 
God like him” (Midrash Rabba, Leviticus Emor, 30). He 
was to his age sun and shield (Kohelet Rabba, Ve sarah 
hashemesh). He is also especially lauded for his scrupulous 
care in dealing with other people’s property (Tosefta, Baba 
Kama, XI, 14; Jerushalmi B. K.7¢ and Baba Metziah, II, 4; 
Midrash Thillim, XII: he is called “a Hasid ”), 

(9) Another Abba, whose name has been greatly dis- 
figured, and undeservedly cast into obscurity, is Abba 
Halifa ben Karuwyah. Of him we read that Rabban 
Gamaliel the Younger went to him, saying: “Pray for 
me!” whereupon he replied in the words of the Psalmist: 
“May the Lord give thee according to thy heart!” (Midrash 
Thillim, Ps. xx). That he must have been known for his 
piety and saintliness is evidenced by this very fact. In 
Mass. Derech Eretz, I, the same Abba Halifa gives in the 
name of Abba Higra the following Hasidean precepts: 
“ Be not rash in making vows, lest thou violate an oath; 
nor be the guest of an ignorant priest, lest thou eat things 
holy to God; nor indulge in speaking with woman, lest 
thou mayest come to lust after her.” In Tosefta, Maaser 
Sheni, IV, 5, and Machshirin, III, 3, he furnishes Hasidean 
rules regarding the tithes and Levitical purity. Tosefta, 
Baba Kama, IX, 31, it is Abba Halifa (not Rabbi Hilfai 
ben Agra, as the copyists have it) of whom the strange 
utterance is preserved by R. Johanan ben Nuri: “He who 
tears his hair or his garments, his furniture or other valu- 
ables in his anger, is like one who serves an idol, for he 
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obeys the spirit of evil.” See also the dialogue between God 
and the angels at the destruction of the temple given by 
R, [Abba] Halifa Midrash Thillim, Ps. exxxvii (ed. Buber, 
p. 176, note 33), and Pesiktha Rabbathi, 28 (ed. Friedman, 
135 b); also Abba Halifa b. Karuyah in Tos. Maaser Sheni, 
IV, 5, Tos. Makshirin, III, 3. 

(10) Abba Jose ben Dosai (often quoted in Tosefta and 
Midrash as Rabbi Jose ben Dosai of Tzaitor), for both 
Hagadic and Halachic utterances, had communion with the 
spirits, and the following story is told of him (Tanhuma, 
and Midrash, Rabba Kedoshim, and Midrash Thillim, Ps. xx): 
A Hasid, Abba Jose ben Dosai of Tzaitor, passed a spring, 
when the spirit of the well came to him, saying: “For 
many years I have dwelt here without doing harm to any 
creature, and now another spirit wants to drive me off 
and inflict harm upon the people. For their sake aid me 
in killing my opponent.” “How can I do so?” asked 
Abba Jose. “Go thou and tell all thy disciples (townsmen) 
to come hither with iron spits or hammers and beat upon 
the surface of the water, crying forth, ‘Ours is the victory ; 
Ours is the victory!’ and when you notice the following 
morning at daybreak a drop of blood in the water, be sure 
that the evil spirit is dead.” Abba Jose did as he was 
told, and they saw the blood in the water. The evil spirit 
was dead. Here also the title of Abba had something to 
do with the powers attributed to him as saint by the 
people. Cp. for Halakic utterances by Abba Jose ben Dosai 
Zuckerman’s Tosefta Index. 

(11) Of Abba Tuhna (or Tehinna) the Pious (Hasida) 
the following story is told in Midrash, Koheleth Rubba, 
IX, 7: He came back to town with his heavy bundle upon 
his shoulder, on a Friday afternoon, shortly before the 
beginning of the Sabbath, when he met a disease-stricken 
man unable to move, who asked him to have pity on him 
and bring him into town where he could be attended to. 
He pondered for a while whether he could afford to lay 
down his bundle, containing the provisions for his house- 
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hold for the Sabbath and attend to the sick man, thereby 
leaving his people without food, or whether he should 
provide for his household and leave the unfortunate man 
in his perilous condition. He decided to aid the sick man, 
and after he had brought him to a safe place, he went back 
to get his bundle. Meanwhile it had grown dark. The 
Sabbath had approached, and people who saw him 
carrying his bundle on his shoulder, wondered, saying: 
“Ts this father Tahna the pious?” He felt conscience- 
stricken at having violated the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
when a miracle happened. The sun came forth shining 
again, and a voice was heard saying: “Go, eat thy bread 
in joy, and drink thy wine with gladness of heart, for God 
has accepted favourably thy work.” Here again the title 
Abba was a tribute given by the people to the saint. 

(12) Another popular saint distinguished by his great 
philanthropy was Abba Yudan. R. Eliezer, R. Joshua, 
and R. Akiba—so we are told in Midrash, Vayikra Rabba, 5, 
and Yerush. Horioth, III, 7, p. 48a—on a tour collecting 
money for charity, came to the district of Antioch, where 
Abba Yudan lived. Abba Yudan had then by reverses 
in business lost wellnigh his whole fortune, and he was 
much distressed at the thought of his inability to give 
his full share as usual, but his wife, who was even more 
generous-hearted than he, advised him to sell the acre 
of land he still possessed and give half of the proceeds 
to the great teachers. He did so, and they blessed him, 
saying: “ May God compensate your loss!” After a while 
they came again on. the same errand and inquired after 
Abba Yudan. The townspeople said: “Abba Yudan, the 
owner of slaves, of cattle, goats and camels; Abba Yudan, 
the master of an immense fortune, he is inaccessible to 
the people!” Yet, no sooner did he learn of their arrival 
than he went to see them, and said: “My prosperity is 
all due to your blessing, your prayer was heard”; and 
he gave them in full measure. To which they answered: 
“Even when you gave no more than others the last time, 
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we placed you with your gift at the head of all. Your 
heart was large when you gave.” Here, too, the name 
“father” was a popular recognition of the man’s merit. 

(13) Abba Jose the Builder (Banai) was famous for his 
intimacy with the mysteries of Creation—an especial 
privilege of the Essenes. The following is related of him 
in Shmoth Rabba, 13: Oenomaos of Gadara, the pagan 
philosopher, asked the rabbis: “How was the earth 
created at the beginning?” They answered: “ None among 
us is familiar with these things except Abba Jose the 
Builder. Go and ask him.” He went and found him 
working on the scaffold of a building. He addressed him, 
saying: ‘May I ask you a question?” “I am hired for 
a day’s work and cannot leave here,” he replied, “ but 
you may ask while I remain up here.” The philosopher 
repeated his question, and received the answer: “God 
took dust from beneath the throne of his glory and cast 
it into the primeval waters, and it thickened into earth, 
and the clods grew into hills and mountains” (according 
to Job xxxviii. 38). 

(14) Another Abba shows his Essene views in a different 
way: Abba Benjamin, in a Baraitha Berakot, 5 b, gives 
his opinion concerning the position of the bed and the 
phylacteries1 to be suspended over the same, concerning 
demons and -the right time and place for prayer in order 
to be received favourably. 

(15) Of one Abba we have a remarkable utterance of 
decidedly Essene character. Abba Hanin, pupil of R. 
Eliezer the great Shammaite saint, in whose name he pre- 
served many traditions concerning the temple, says, not 
without reference to the priests of the last temple period: 
“Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, sinned by their 
false family pride, as no house seemed good enough for 
them to marry a daughter thereof, and so they remained 
single” (Tanhuma Ahare Moth, ed. Buber, III, 63; ef. 


1 Not prayer. Compare Schechter’s Aboth S. R. Nathan, 165, and 
Berachoth, 24 a. 
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Pesikta R. Cahana, 172 b, and Midrash Thillim, Ps. 
Ixxviii. 18). 

(16) Abba Jose the Hauranite (Tos. Mikvaoth, II, 14), 
perhaps identical with R. Jose ha Horem, Sifra Emor, III a. 

(17) Abba Jose of Mahoz (see Tosefta, Mikvaoth, III, 14; 
Mechiltha to Exod. xiv. 15; and Bruell in Frankel’s 
Monatsschr., 375, 1868). 

(18) Abba Elazar (Sifra, II, 2). Cp. Abba Elazar of 
Bene B’rak, Shir Nashirim Sutta, ed. Buber, p. 40. 

(19) Abba Pnemon (Jerush. Terwmma, III, p. 42b) is 
only mentioned as giving traditions concerning temple 
practice, and views concerning Moses’ great powers, and 
concerning the evil spirit, &c. 

(20) While all these, with the exception of Abba Hoshaya, 
belong to the age of the Tannaim, we see a new class of 
Abbas rise in the second century, viz. Meturgemans or 
preachers who receive the title of Abba, father. R. Juda 
ha Nasi had a preacher or Meturgeman by the name of 
Abba Yudan (Bereshith Rabba, 10), whose name was also 
contracted into Abdan (Jerushalmi Berachot, VILla; Babli 
Jebamoth, 105b). To this class of preachers entitled 
“father” belonged, probably in a preceding age,— 

(21) Abba Gorion the preacher (cp. Abba Yudan of 
Gorion, Shir Nashirim Sutta, ed. Buber, p. 38), and 
towards the close of the age of the Amoraim,— 

(22) Abba Hoshaya, mentioned above (see Zunz, G., V, 
2,185, and also about Abba, preacher, see Zunz, G., V, 2, 
Pp- 333 and 351). Abba Doresh and Abba bar Zutra, 
referred to by Zunz, do not belong here, as Abba is here 
a proper noun and not a title. So Abba the Barber in 
Taanit. 21 b. 

It will be noticed that Abba as title was known only 
in Palestine, where the ancient Hasidean life continued 
long after the destruction of the temple. In Babylonia 
the name Abba occurs only as a proper name, not as a title. 

Two more Abbas require explanation :— 

(23) Abba Sikra, “Father (of) the Sicarian” head of 
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the zealots (Gittin, 56a), identified by Rappoport (Erech, 
Millia, I, p. 257), Midrash, Echa Rabbati, ed. Buber, p. 66, 
n. 254, with Ben Batiah as nephew of Johanan ben Zakkai 
(Midrash, Echa, I, 5), “the Melon-like” man of robust 
form. Rappoport compares Athronges, the Ethrog or citron- 
like leader of a sedition soon after the death of King 
Herod (Josephus, Ant., XVII, 107), but goes too far in 
identifying him with the same. 

(24) Of Abba Colon we have a strange legend in 
Shir Hashirim Rabba, I, 6, according to which he was 
the founder of the island on which Rome was built. 
He brought earth from the river Euphrates and threw 
it into the Sea, and so the island was formed. He is 
therefore called the Father Colonus, “founder of the 
Colony.” (Compare the story of Rome built on a piece 
of land formed by the angel Gabriel, Sabbath, 56a, and 
the remark of Abba Banai on the formation of the earth 
above.) The name given to the Essenes by Strabo and 
Josephus is Ktistes or Polistes, “founders of townships,” 
that is pioneers, Banaim, and this practice of an older 
generation of Essenes may have given rise to our odd legend. 

Let us now see whether we cannot find some reason 
for the fact that Abba, father, was a favourite title among 
the Essenes or Hasideans. 

Dr. Jastrow in his Dictionary, s.v. “2x, explains the 
expression “father Elijah” in Sanhedrin, 113 b, to be 
meant “sarcastically.” But note that R. Jose was in con- 
stant communion with Elijah the prophet. He addressed 
him when he met him: “My master and teacher,” Rabbi 
u Mori (Brachoth, 3a). One day he spoke to his disciples 
of his impetuousness in his treatment of King Ahab, and 
he said: “Father Elijah was quick tempered.” What 
happened? For three days Elijah did not appear to him. 
On the fourth day he again appeared to him, and R. Jose 
did not hesitate to take this very absence as due to the 
remark he had made and as corroboration of his state- 
ment. Thus far the Talmudical narrative. What sarcasm 
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is there in the title Abba, father? “Vaterchen Elias” 
translates Bacher (Agada d. Tannaim, II, 163) similarly, 
also mistaking the meaning of the word. Neither Bacher 
nor Jastrow noticed that, just because Elijah often ap- 
peared to the initiated in the garb of a venerable saint 
(as, in fact, he is often called in the Talmud, hahu Saba, 
yonder aged; see Tosafoth Chollin, 6a), he is quoted, like 
any other teacher, as “father Elijah.” Thus we read (Mas., 
Calla, III): “Abba Elijah, may he be remembered for 
good! said, ‘The Torah is explained only to him who is 
not quick tempered.’” Likewise we read in Tana de be 
Elijahu Zuta, XV: “ Abba Elijahu, may he be remembered 
for good and for blessing! said,’ &e. Throughout the whole 
book Tana de be Eliahu, we find Elijah introduced like 
any other teacher, exactly as the prophet Jeremiah ap- 
peared to Philo while the latter was in a state of ecstasy, 
as a living “teacher and hierophant ” (Philo, Mang., I, 147). 

Throughout the Bible, especially in the Wisdom litera- 
ture, the instructor is the father, and the disciples, those 
that sit at the feet of the wise, his children. This fatherly 
relation of the teacher to his pupils was maintained also 
in the early days of the Scribes. Upon it rested the Essene 
mode of life. Both Josephus (Wars, II, 8, 2) and Philo 
(“The Virtuous being also free,” XII) tell us that the young 
were regarded as children, and the pupils looked up to their 
teachers as to fathers. This patriarchal system was con- 
tinued in the ecclesiastical and monastic institutions of the 
Christian community. As these relations, however, changed 
in the schools, and the head was invested with the dignity 
of the master, the title Abba became a survival of the 
ancient practice, an occasional token of honour bestowed 
upon some popular saint or preacher. This was little 
understood by later generations, and therefore the title was 
often dropped or replaced by the name “ Rabbi.” 


K. KouLer. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TETRAGRAMMATON. 


THE great importance, for Biblical science, of the 
questions concerned with the origin and signification of 
the Tetragrammaton is not likely to be contested. At 
the same time, that these questions present great and 
peculiar difficulties may be conceded. The time has 
passed when Hebrew could be regarded as the original 
language divinely formed for the use of man, and when it 
could be maintained that the first employment of the 
Tetragrammaton occurred under the circumstances men- 
tioned in the first verse of the fourth chapter of Genesis. 
If, however, putting aside this view, we could on other 
grounds determine the time when this divine name came 
into existence, it might aid us greatly in other branches 
of our present inquiry. The form “ Jehovah,” it may be 
said with some confidence, does not represent the true 
pronunciation of the name. Still this form has been 
sanctioned by long-continued use, and it may be regarded 
as possessing a kind of neutrality. Under these circum- 
stances it may be employed in the present article. 

There are two passages in the Pentateuch, one in Genesis 
and the other in Exodus, which seem clearly to point to 
the name Jehovah being of later introduction than Elohim 
or El Shaddai. The first of these passages is Gen. iv. 26, 
“ And to Seth, to him also was born a son; and he called 
his name Enos: then they began to call upon the name of 
Jehovah.” This statement concerning the “calling upon 
the name of Jehovah” must be considered in connexion 
with the remarkable fact that, in the colloquy between 
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Eve and the Serpent, both are represented as using, not 
Jehovah, or Jehovah-Elohim, but Elohim only, as though 
the divine name Jehovah were not yet employed. Its 
occurrence in Gen. iv. 1 must be otherwise explained. So 
at least it has long appeared to me. The passage in 
Exodus is of course vi. 2, 3, where, contrasting with the 
revelation of himself to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as 
El Shaddai, God declares his name Jehovah. If the now 
prevalent opinion, which assigns the last-cited passage to 
the Priestly codex, be accepted, though it may give some 
evidence as to the later introduction of the name Jehovah, 
it can scarcely aid in determining the time when this 
introduction occurred. But, with regard to the passage 
in Genesis, whatever view we may take as to its his- 
toricity, if we look upon it as contained in the Jehovistic 
document—a document distinguished by its use of the 
name with which we are now concerned—if we could 
accurately determine the date of this document, we should 
have a point of advantage from which to prosecute further 
research. But on this matter critical opinion is by no 
means agreed. With regard to the date, Professor Estlin 
Carpenter observes, in his recently published Introduction 
to the Hexateuch, “Its production must therefore be fixed 
in the interval between David and Solomon on the one 
hand and Josiah and the book of Deuteronomy on the 
other.” And, after referring to the evidence furnished by 
compounded proper names, Professor Carpenter continues, 
“Only with the time of David do names compounded with 
Yahweh begin to occur more freely. May it not be 
inferred that a construction of the world’s history which 
regards this divine name as a universal possession of the 
human race from the first days cannot have been framed 
till the name had been for some time commonly employed 
in Israel?” (The Hexateuch, vol. I, p. 107). Moreover the 
place where the Jehovist wrote is not unimportant for our 
inquiry. In favour of this place being Judah, the writer 
from whom I have just quoted says, “For the southern 
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kingdom a long catena of opinions might easily be cited. 
Starting from Ewald, this view might be traced through 
Dillmann on the one hand and Wellhausen and Stade on 
the other. It is supported by a large consensus of scholars, 
among whom it is sufficient to mention, as representatives 
of different lands, Budde, Cornill, and Kittel in Germany, 
Wildeboer in Holland, Driver in this country, and Bacon 
in America” (op. cit., p. 105). What has just been said 
brings us somewhat near to the opinion that the name 
Jehovah was introduced in the time of David or even by 
David. Such an opinion presents, however, some difficulty. 
Putting aside certain proper names, there is the seemingly 
emphatic use of the name in the Song of Deborah, which 
it is not easy to regard as of late origin, though this 
opinion has not entirely lacked support. There is, how- 
ever, a possibility which should not be altogether over- 
looked, namely, that the name may have been long known 
before it was extensively or generally used, this more 
general use having been the result of special circumstances. 

Again; if we could definitely ascertain the date of the 
Books of Samuel, this result would be important for our 
inquiry, especially with reference to the combination mm 
mway “Jehovah of hosts,” of which I shall have more to 
say in the sequel—this combination occurring for the first 
time in Samuel. At least, it is not found in the Pentateuch, 
or in Joshua, or Judges. The combination may be said to 
occur for the first time in Samuel, with reference to the 
usual order of the books, and without asserting anything 
as to the dates respectively of their composition. There is 
not, however, a unanimity of opinion as to the time when 
the Books of Samuel assumed their present form; and to 
discuss this question here might lead us too far away from 
our subject. 

Possibly we may obtain some aid towards determining 
the probable date of introduction by considering the 
significance of the name and its probable source. For 
a good while there has been a growing tendency to regard 
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as unsuitable the idea that the name denotes “being” or 
“ existence,” notwithstanding the argument derivable from 
the words of the Septuagint in Exod. iii. 14, Eyé elu 6 dv. 
There is also less reluctance than was formerly manifested 
to assign the name to a source external to Israel ; and this, 
it may be said, does not necessarily imply a disposition to 
assign also to an external source the prophetic conception 
of Jehovah!. The supposition of Gesenius that the word 
was “one of the most remote antiquity, perhaps of the 
same origin as Jovis, Jupiter, and transferred from the 
Egyptians to the Hebrews,” was not likely to conciliate 
assent. But a better source is found in the Sanscrit Dyaw-s, 
whence in all probability Jovis and Jupiter were derived. 
Yahwu comes very close to Dyaus, the final s in the latter 
word being cast off as not radical. This word, or possibly 
an analogous Aryan form anterior to it, and denoting the 
bright sky, had apparently a very wide currency, if one may 
judge from the numerous related proper names and other 
words. Indeed, so wide was this currency that it is by no 
means incredible that the name may have found its way 
into Babylonia, whatever view may be taken of recent 
attempts to find traces of it in the Babylonian language. 
If we accept the theory that Ur, where, according to the 
Scriptural notices, Abraham dwelt, before, in obedience to 
a divine command, he migrated to Haran, was situated 
near the Persian Gulf, there would be little or no difficulty 
in the supposition that he acquired a knowledge of the 
name Dyaus, and of the nature of the god so called, through 
intercourse probably by sea with India or the Punjaub; 


1 Some recent distinguished scholars have suggested a Kenite origin for 
the name. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, if he does not accept this suggestion, at 
least appears to regard it with favour, but he remarks, “It by no means 
follows that the Mosaic conception of Jahveh was not different from 
and higher than the conception of him among the Kenites; still less that 
the Kenites knew and worshipped no other god than Jahveh.” Mr. Monte- 
fiore also observes, “The etymology put forward in the famous passage in 
Exodus, whereby it is connected with the verb ‘to be,’ is by no means 
above suspicion” (Hibbert Lectures, pp. 51, 52). 
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that he exchanged the ceremonies and worship of the many 
gods of the Chaldaeans for the worship of “one God of 
heaven” (Judith v. 6-9; ef. Josh. xxiv. 2, 3); and that he 
continued the service of the same deity on his arrival in 
Canaan’, But there are two matters of no small importance 
in relation to the name and worship of Jehovah which such 
a theory fails adequately to explain. There is the com- 
bination “ Jehovah of hosts,” and there are the “calves” or 
“bulls,” which clearly represented Jehovah. “These,” says 
Aaron, “ are thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt” (Exod. xxxii. 4). And similarly 
says Jeroboam of his “two calves of gold,’—* Behold thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt” (1 Kings xii. 28)?. It is possible, however, retain- 
ing the same general view of the source whence the name 
was derived, to present an explanation which shall be free 
from the objections just mentioned. But this explanation 
should not be regarded as altogether exclusive, precluding 


the mere possibility of some knowledge of the name having 
been previously derived from another source. 

Tacitus, in a passage of the Histories which has been 
a good deal discussed, gives five different accounts of the 
origin of the Jews (v. 2). He begins with the story that, 
exiled from Crete they had settled in Africa at the time 
when Saturn “lost his sovereignty, being driven out by 


1 This view was set forth by the present writer in a contribution to the 
Modern Review, July, 1882, p. 608, Any theological difficulty with regard 
to the identification, which might present itself to some minds, was met 
by the suggestion that Dyaus was “the name by which the early Aryans 
recognized a Great Father of mankind dwelling in the shining heavens.” 
Reference was also made to the fact that, according to Acts xvii. 28, the 
Apostle, in his speech at Athens, identified the Father of mankind with 
Zeus as celebrated by Greek poets. 

In the following number of the Review appeared a contribution from 
Professor Sayce, who said that he was “inclined to look to the Hittites 
both for the origin of the God himself and of his name.” 

2 Stade observes (Gesch. d. V. Isr., vol. I, p. 466), ‘‘ Verichtlich nennen 
die Propheten sie Kalber, auch Kalben, Hos. x. 5. Sie waren jedenfalls 
schon wegen der Kostbarkeit des Materials nur von geringer Grosse.” 


VOL, XIII. Qq 
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Jupiter’. It has been thought that in what is thus said 
by Tacitus there is a confusion between the Jews and 
Philistines, of whom the latter, according to the Biblical 
passages, Jer. xlvii. 4, Amos ix. 7, came to Palestine from 
Caphtor; and there seems a preponderance of opinion in 
favour of the position that Caphtor is to be identified with 
Crete. This latter view, if accepted, would be not without 
importance for our inquiry. But, apart from this, it can 
scarcely be incredible that, in a general Semitic migration 
towards the west, a part of the migrants may have gone on 
to Crete, and then have passed southward to Africa and 
thence to Palestine. 

Among the Cretan deities pre-eminence must be given 
to Zeus, concerning whom the mythology alleges various 
well-known particulars which need not be here detailed, 
Whether the original Cretan name of the god was Zeus or 
some other name approaching nearer to the original Dyaus 
it is not possible for us to say. We may employ pro- 
visionally the name Zeus. The recent researches of 
Messrs. Evans and Hogarth, which have unveiled the 
supposed palace of Minos, and shrine of the Cretan Zeus, 
have brought to light interesting particulars with regard to 
this deity. He was “a man of war,” the god of the double 
axe. But, what is for our present purpose particularly 
important is, that this reputed sanctuary and shrine of the 
Cretan deity has its walls adorned with “great figures of 
bulls in fresco and relief.” This fact is important, though 
no doubt bulls were associated also with other deities. But 


' “Tudaeos Creta insula profugos, novissima Libyae insedisse, memorant, 
qua tempestate Saturnus, vi Iovis pulsus, cesserit regnis;.... Sunt qui 
tradant, Assyrios convenas, indigum agrorum populum, parte Aegypti 
potitos, mox proprias urbes Hebraeasque terras et propiora Syriae coluisse 
rura.” The last mentioned (fourth) explanation might be regarded as 
a distorted version of the Biblical narratives concerning the journeys of 
Abraham, the migration to Egypt, and the Exodus. With respect to the 
etymology of Iudaei, it may be said that we may be somewhat uncertain 
as to the derivation of Judah, without accepting the view given by Tacitus, 
connecting the word with Mount Ida and Idaei. 
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it gives us a particular which was elsewhere lacking. And 
of course it must be considered in connexion with the story 
of Zeus assuming the form of a bull, and bearing Europa 
from Sidon to Crete. At least, if there is no insuperable 
difficulty in other respects, any objection based on the fact 
that Jehovah was represented in the shape of a calf or bull 
passes away. 

The question which relates to the combination mway mm 
“ Jehovah of hosts” is perhaps of greater importance. As 
to what is meant by the “hosts” two alleged. significations 
may be mentioned, (1) that the armies of Israel are intended, 
or (2) that the reference is to the heavenly hosts, the stars 
and angels’. And certainly, in Job xxxviii. 7, the stars of 
the morning and the sons of God are linked together as 
exulting over the work of creation. The designation is one 
of supreme dignity, which could scarcely be the case if the 
armies of Israel were intended. And it seems certain that 
in various places the sacred writers could not possibly have 
had any such conception of the “ hosts” before their minds. 
Take, as an example, the first occurrence of “Jehovah of 
hosts” in Isaiah (i. 9), “If Jehovah of hosts had not left 
us a remnant, we should have been, within a little, like 
Sodom, and like unto Gomorrah.” Or compare the 
employment of the word “hosts” in Amos v. 14, 15, 16. 
Some difficulty has also been felt with respect to the proper 
name mn being placed in the construct state before a 
genitive; and certain geographical proper names which 
are adduced in Kautzsch’s Gesenius’s Gram. (Eng. Trans., 
Pp. 423) cannot be regarded as strictly parallel. The occa- 
sional insertion of ‘nbx between mm and miway may be 
regarded as an explanatory addition, softening a somewhat 
harsh and unusual construction. Grammatically mm might 
be taken as included among the nwway, like nnywn “a3 “ the 
chief among the porters” (1 Chr. ix. 26), or o»w> We ‘Ur 


1 Stade observes that, so far as we know, it was the universal belief of 
the Semites that the stars were inhabited and inspired by spirits (Gesch. 
d. V. Isr., vol. I, p. 437). 

Qq2 
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among the Chaldees.” If, however, we take mxay mm as 
being, what it in all probability is, a translation of the 
designation of the Cretan deity Zebs ’Aoréptos ', little or no 
difficulty remains. There was in Hebrew no adjective 
which could be employed to represent dorépios, and p*3319 
would have been unsuitable if the sun was to be included. 
It may be fairly said, I think, that mxay was the only word 
which could be employed. 

An objection to what has been said may, however, be 
based on the considerable distance which separated Crete 
from the land of Israel. But such an objection may be 
very satisfactorily answered, and it may be shown that 
Crete and Israel were, so to speak, brought into close 
contiguity. 

There is, and has long been, in the British Museum 
a remarkable small silver coin, which has been spoken of 
as “the Jehovah coin.” It appears in a printed catalogue 
of the date 1814; and it is said that it may have been 


acquired fifty years before. The date assigned to the coin, 


on the ground of its workmanship, is circa 400 B.C., and it 
is referred also to Gaza as probably belonging to the coinage 
of that city. It bears on the one side (technically called 
the obverse) a head wearing a helmet, but with a face, 
notwithstanding this military accoutrement, apparently 
mild and benign. On the other side (the reverse) is a 


1 “So wurde in Gortys ein Zeus ’Aorépos d. h. als Herr des gestirnten 
Himmels und der Sonne verehrt” (Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 1894, 
bearb. v. Robert, p. 136). *Agrépios is registered among the “ sichere Cult- 
Beinamen.” This statement receives corroboration from Gortynian coins, 
on which radiant stars may be detected. See Overbeck’s Kunstmythologie, 
vol. II, Miinztafel VI, fig. 11, and the illustrations to Svoronos’s Numis- 
matique de la Crite Ancienne, Planche XVI. 
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figure seated on what no doubt represents a chariot, though 
only one winged wheel is visible. This figure is easily 
identified with Zeus, and he bears on his hand a bird 
which, judging from its comparative size, must be regarded 
as the eagle, the bird of Zeus. Above the figure are three 
Phoenician characters corresponding to 1m. There is, besides, 
on the reverse a bearded head or face, which has been 
thought to be a mask, and which, like the helmeted head, 
probably represents a different character of the deity. 
M. Babelon, the distinguished numismatist of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, says of this coin :— 

“Au revers, on lit le mot 1m, Jahou, lad, et c'est par 
conséquent ce dieu solaire d’origine chaldéenne que nous 
voyons assis sur un char dont la roue ailée symbolise la 
course du soleil. 

“J’incline a croire que cette curieuse drachme a ¢té frappée 
dans le pays des Philistins .. . Gaza est shrement un atelier 
monétaire trés actif: son commerce florissant 1’exige.” 
(Introduction to Les Perses Achémenides, &c., p. 1xvi.) 

In the absence of vowel-points, it is impossible to say 
whether the pronunciation of the three letters should be 
Yahu or Yehu. No doubt Macrobius, in accordance with 
his theory, makes ’Iaé a solar deity. And if the deity on 
the coin were supposed to be solar, it would still not be 
altogether easy to distinguish him from Zeus, the god of 
the sky, especially the bright sky. If Helios is all-seeing 
mavéntns 80 also is Zeus (see Preller’s Register der Beinamen). 
If the winged chariot suits the swift course of the sun, it 
should not be forgotten that Zeus requires swiftness, 
having in his palace Pegasus, the winged steed of Belle- 
rophon, to bear his thunder and lightning (cf. Hesiod, 
Theog., 281 sqq.1). The three Phoenician letters may stand 
instead of “Jehovah,” or may be essentially equivalent to 
“Dyaus”’ or “ Zeus,” though we cannot tell precisely how 


1 But an excellent example of the winged chariot of Zeus is to be found 
in Plato’s Phaedrus, 246 sub finem, 6 pev 3) péyas Hyena év obpar® Zevs, 
édavvev mrnvov Gppa, #.7.A, 
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the letters would have been pronounced. The three letters 
may be regarded as reminiscent of a time prior to the full 
development of the quadriliteral mm. It may be added 
that it is in accordance with a well-known law that a 
name imported from abroad should in time assume the 
garb of a normal grammatical form. Gaza is a city which, 
we may well believe, was in active communication with 
Crete; and the probability that the coin we have been 
discussing was stamped at Gaza marks a very important 
step in our investigation’. 

The coin with the three letters is unique; but there is 
another coin of Gaza in the British Museum, of very 
considerable importance for our subject, and of which 
there are probably other examples elsewhere. This coin 
is one of Hadrian’s, and bears his effigy. On the reverse is 
what was no doubt intended to represent a temple, having 
in it two figures, possibly deities. On the one side of the 
temple is to be seen, in Greek letters, the name Gaza, on 
the other, also in Greek letters, the word Marna. Further 
information with regard to Marna is given by Stephen 
of Byzantium, in his De Urbibus, and by Mark, deacon of 
Gaza, in his life of Bishop Porphyry. The former says of 


1 There is an important note by Colonel Conder in the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1882 (p. 147), on “The Gaza Jupiter.” He 
says, ‘‘ This great statue,” removed to Constantinople, ‘‘ was discovered, in 
1880, by the natives at Tell ’Ajjal, south of Gaza.” “There can, I imagine, 
be little doubt that the figure is intended for a Jupiter. The principal 
deity of Gaza was called Marna (i.e. x2v2 ‘our Lord’), and was worshipped 
as late as the fifth century a.p. (Epiphanius Adv. Haeret.).” As to the 
identification with Jupiter, Colonel Conder relied especially on the arrange- 
ment of the hair, the nose and face having been damaged, while the arms 
have in great part disappeared. Colonel Conder adds that ‘‘a curious 
tradition of buried treasure, and of a phantom calf which guards it, exists 
at Tell ’Ajjal (‘the calf's mound’).” This close juxtaposition of a statue 
of Jupiter with ‘the calf,” is, for our present subject, very noteworthy. 
Colonel Conder considered that ‘‘ excavations should certainly be made at 
Tell ’Ajjal’”’; but, so far as I know, this has not been done. 

Of the statue Professor G. A. Smith also says that ‘‘it bears resemblance 
to the Greek face of the Father of gods and men” (Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, p. 188). 
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Gaza that it had a temple of the Cretan Zeus, whom they 
called Marnes, which is to be interpreted “ of Cretan origin” 
(Kpnrayevq). Mark, the Gazaean deacon, says the temple 
was called the Marnion, and was regarded as the most 
splendid temple in existence. The transformation of 
Marna into Marnes, or Marnas, as a Greek proper name 
need not detain us. Stark, in his Gaza (p. 577), rightly 
compares Marna with the Maran in Mépavaéd, cf. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 22. But there is no reason for suggesting that this 
Mapoy is an abbreviated form. It is simply the Syriac \+» 
“our Lord”; and Marna (xp) is Chaldee, with the same 
meaning. In the mouth of the Cretans, claiming Zeus as 
their Lord, he would naturally be designated “owr Lord.” 
Thus we may explain the word Kpyrayexj. Some fifty or 
sixty years ago Hitzig attempted (Urgeschichte etc. der 
Philist.) to give the word Marna a Sanscrit origin, and 
to identify the god so called with Dagon. But the attempt 
would seem to have attained little or no success. Dagon, 
as god of fish and fisheries, may very well have been 
worshipped on the east coast of the Mediterranean, even 
before the migration of the Philistines from Caphtor. 
Dagon’s principal sanctuary was probably at Ashdod, but, 
though he was certainly not Marna, there is no reason to 
deny that he may have had a temple also at Gaza, cp. Judg. 
xvi. 23. Aceording to Josephus (Ant. xvii. 11, § 4) Gaza 
became a Greek city, and thus Marna, as a Chaldee word, 
is remarkable, as possessing, in all probability, no slight 
antiquity. Moreover it brings Zeus into connexion with 
Semitism, and Semitism into connexion with Crete! and 
Gaza. And we have thus a probable reason for connecting 
also with Crete and Gaza the “Jehovah coin,” with its 
Phoenician letters. 

It is not unimportant for us that Gaza was assigned to 
Judah, and, according to the Hebrew text of Judg. i. 18, 

1 I may append the remark that this indication of Semitism may 


possibly prove important by-and-by with respect to the numerous 
inscriptions which Mr. Evans has discovered in Crete. 
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Judah conquered and possessed the city, at least for a time. 
This statement, considering the context, is not without 
difficulty; but, for the same reason, the rendering of 
the Septuagint text, xat ox éxAnpovdunoev “lovdas ti 
Tagav, seems open to still more serious objection. But, 
whatever opinion may be formed concerning this passage, 
we have the fact that, by reason of contiguity, Gaza was 
a city influence emanating from which was not unlikely 
to affect Judah. As to the period in the history of Israel 
when such influence was most likely to be exerted there 
would probably be a pretty general consensus of opinion. 
It was David who engaged in the service of the Philistines 
under Achish, and who received as the reward for his 
service and support the city of Ziklag. It was David who 
was probably, during the earlier part of his reign, a vassal 
of the Philistines. It was he who had in specially close 
attendance the ‘‘Cherethite and Pelethite,” names which 
have been taken, not unreasonably, to denote “Cretans and 
Philistines” ; though, on this view, the latter word would 
seem to have lost the wv, probably through a local difficulty 
of pronunciation. It was in Ittai the Gittite that David 
found a specially attached and devoted follower and friend, 
with whom it would appear that there were other “ strangers 
and exiles” (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 18 sqq.). All this tends to 
lessen or remove the difficulty which would otherwise 
present itself as to David’s introducing a foreign name 
into Israel, or to his regarding with special favour such 
a name previously introduced. We become also disposed 
to regard to a great extent favourably the position that 
“Jehovah” was a name of God belonging more particularly 
to Judah; and we can approve the assertion that the 
Jehovist was a writer of Judaean origin. 

Into the question of the compounded proper names I 
forbear to enter. This would require a separate article ; 
and we should probably not come to results entirely 
satisfactory and decisive. 

So also it is beyond my present purpose to treat of the 
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history of the Tetragrammaton. I may observe, however, 
that Rashi, commenting on the famous words of Exod. iii. 14, 
max we mx, spoke of them as a promise that God would 
be with his people in the distress then present as he 
would be with them in distresses of the future. If this 
view is accepted mn itself, also, must have, it would seem, 
a future signification. There are indications, I think, that 
the name was so regarded—that is as future—in ancient 
times, especially, perhaps, in promises of deliverance to be 
found in the so-called Second Isaiah. This would be in 
accord with Rashi’s exegesis just mentioned. 

If it should be said that this article does not give a 
demonstration concerning the origin of the Tetragrammaton, 
and that the results set forth are at best only probable, 
this may be allowed, while the cogency of the evidence in 
some particulars must be maintained ; and with regard to 
some points, as critical science advances, greater definite- 
ness and precision may be attained. 

Tuomas TYLER. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE GAZAEAN GOD 
MARNA. 


From LENORMANT. 


“Mais le récit sur la statue de Hobal est surtout & comparer 4 ce 
que dit du fameux dieu de Gaza, Marnas, 831), ‘notre seigneur’ (sur 
ce dieu voy. encore: Marin. Vit. Procl. 19; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 17; 
Steph. Byz. v°. Tafa; 8S. Epiphan. Adv. haeres. p. 518; S. Hieronym. 
Comment. in Ies. XVII, Opp. omn. t. III, p. 175; Vit. Hilarion. Opp. 
t. IV, part. II, pp.78 et 80; Epist.ad Laetam, Opp. t. IV, part. I, p. 591; 
Eckhel, Doctr. num. vet. t. III, p. 449), le diacre Marc, dans la vie de 
St. Porphyre, évéque de Gaza (Bolland. Act. Sanctor. Februar. t. III, 
p. 648): Accidit autem, ut illo anno esset siccitas et defectus pluviae. 
Cives vero omnes id adscribebant ingressui Beati Porphyrii, dicentes : 
Nobis responsum dedit Marna, fore ut Porphyrius esset auctor malorum 
civitati. Cum autem pergeret Deus non pluere primo mense qui ab eis 
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tocatur Dios, deinde etiam secundo qui dicitur Epilleos omnes afflige- 
bantur. Congregati autem idololatrae in Marnaeo, multa sacrificia et 
multas preces faciebant ea de causa. Dicebant enim MARNAM ESSE 
DOMINUM IMBRIUM. Marnam vero dicunt esse Iovem. Cum autem 
perseverassent septem dies hymnos dicentes, et egredientes extra civitatem 
in locum qui vocatur orationis, animum despondentes, reversi sunt ad sua 
opera, nulla re effecta. Or les Grecs ont constamment proclamé 
Videntité du Marna de Gaza et du Zeus Crétois, c’est & dire du Zeus 
resté le plus exactement conforme a son type primitif du dieu-Ciel 
(Maury, Histoire des religions de la Gréce, t. 1, pp. 52-64), au type du 
Dyfus védique (A. Weber, Akademische Vorlesungen iiber indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 35; Max Miller, Legons sur la science du 
langage, p. 12 de la traduction Harris et Perrot); comme le prouve 
son surnom d’Astérios (Apollodor. III. 1, 3; Pausan. II. 31,1; Lycophr. 
Alexandr, v. 1301; Tzetz. Antehomer. vv. 99-101; Chiliad. I. v. 473). 
Du reste, le caractére cosmique et essentiellement uranique de Marna 
ressort nettement, comme l’a vu Movers (Die Phdnizier, t. I, p. 663), de 
sa position & la téte d’une ogdoade de divinités, qui en fait le 
correspondant exact du Eschmoun phénicien: Erant autem in civitate 
simulacrorum publica templa octo: nempe Solis et Veneris et Apollinis 
et Proserpinae et Hecates, et quod dicebatur Hierion seu sacerdotum, et 
Fortunae civitatis, quod vocabant Tycheon, et Marnion, quod dicebant 
esse Cretigenae (je corrige ainsi au lieu de la legon Critae generis 
du texte des Bollandistes) Jovis: quod existimabant esse gloriosius 
omnibus templis quae sunt ubique (Marc. Diacon. Vit. S. Porphyr. Gaz. 
9; Act. Sanctor. Februar. t. III, p.655). 11 est également indiqué par 
la forme ronde de son temple, forme symbolique donnée chez les 
payens de Harrfin au temple de la Cause premiére et au temple de 
l’ordonnance du monde, xéouos (Dimeschyi, dans Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier und der Ssabismus, t. II, pp. 381 et 382): Erat enim (templum) 
Sormae rotundae circumdatum duabus porticibus, se invicem interius 
subeuntibus (Marc. Diacon. Vit. S. Porphyr. Gaz. 10; Act. Sanctor. 
Februar. t. III, p. 657)."—Lettres Assyriologiques, Premiére Série, vol. II, 


pp. 165 sq. 
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SOME LITERARY TRIFLES1. 


IT sometimes happens to every one that the mind is 
in a state between sleep and vigilance. Then our thoughts 
run their own course; they are not marshalled into 
methodical grooves by the directing influence of our will, 
and are yet devoid of that admixture of absurdity and 
grotesqueness that accompany real dreams. The association 
of one idea with the other is of the slightest, the most 
divergent topics are taken up and dropped again to make 
room for the next that may happen to strike our fancy, with- 
out any more than an imaginary connexion linking them 
together. Then there is no limit to the range of dissolving 
views that chase each other before the mind’s eye; past 
experiences, expectations, questions of practical life, sub- 
jects of study, facts, and fancies roll and turn in the 
turmoil of an uncontrolled mental agitation, half imagina- 
tive and half intellectual. Sometimes the tumult is not 
quite so riotous; the ideas, it is true, gambol freely and 
tumble over one another, but they confine themselves to 
one particular range of topics, within which they play 
their antics, without, however, going outside the ring drawn 
round them. 

It is such a succession of vagaries which I propose to 
put before you. Experiencing once such a state of semi- 
somnolence, my riotous ideas were good enough to confine 
their game to literary points only, and to such as had 
some connexion with matters Jewish. Thankful for their 
considerateness, I resolved to snapshot them, and I now 


1 Read before the Jews’ College Literary Society, London, on March 24, 
IgOl, 
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reproduce them in all their littleness and their unmethodical 
dissoluteness. 

I do not know what it was that turned my mind to 
Charles Dickens, but I discovered myself wondering 
whether that great novelist had ever studied the Rambam. 
No need to tell you that the word “ Rambam” represents 
the initials of the four words “ Rabbi Moses ben Maimun,” 
and denotes the great Jewish sage commonly known as 
Maimonides. But we frequently denote by the expression 
“studying the Rambam,” the study of the great religious 
code of his, to which he had given the title of the Yad 
Hachazaka, “The Strong Hand”; and which he had also 
called the Mishne Torah, “The Deuteronomy.” Now, of 
course, nobody would imagine such a thing as Dickens 
studying the Rambam, but the association which con- 
nected these two names in my mind was this. 

One of the principal characters in Oliver Twist is Fagin. 
This English gentleman of the Jewish persuasion—Dickens 
himself calls him all along “the Jew”—is not a very 
amiable personage, and in the end his moral and social 
aberrations bring upon him a sentence of death. Whilst 
awaiting his punishment he does not soften his heart, but, 
if possible, hardens it still more against every gentle 
feeling. His frame of mind is shocking. Dickens, in 
describing it, says: “At one time he raved and blasphemed; 
and at another howled and tore his hair. Venerable men 
of his own persuasion had come to pray beside him, but 
‘he had driven them away with curses.’ They renewed 
their charitable efforts, and ‘he beat them off.” 

It is this passage which reminded me so strongly of 
a passage in Maimonides’ work, “The Strong Hand.” It 
is said there that any one who sees his neighbour com- 
mitting a sin or walking in a way which is not good 
is in duty bound to reprove him, and to try to bring him 
to a better frame of mind; for it is said: “Thou shalt 
reprove thy neighbour,’ It must be done as privately 
and gently as possible. Should such reproof be found 
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without effect, a second and third effort must be made; 
in fact, the attempts must be continued till the sinner 
finally refuses to listen to him who reproves him and “ beats 
him off.’ Other Jewish authorities say that the efforts 
must be continued till the well-meaning mentor is “driven 
away by curses.” Both the one and the other opinion is 
based upon precepts contained in the Talmud. 

Now I cannot help thinking that Dickens’s description 
of Fagin cursing the venerable men that came to pray 
with him, and on a renewal of their efforts beating them 
off, is no mere coincidence. 

Dickens was a careful and painstaking author, and I 
do not doubt but that, before penning that horrible scene, 
he consulted some Jew, learned in the Law, and asked him 
what the Jews would do were a case like that of Fagin 
brought before them, and that thus he must have learned 
that the Law prescribes that attempts to arouse in a 
criminal a feeling of penitence must be repeated even unto 
curses and blows on the part of the sinner. 

But even if Dickens had quoted Maimonides by name, 
it would not have been so very strange. There are other 
instances of novelists citing Rabbinical books. Thus 
Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, in her well-known novel 
entitled At the Mercy of Tiberius, quotes the Mechilta, 
an ancient Rabbinical exposition of the book of Exodus. 
I am not going to pass judgment on this much-read 
romance; some people like it very much, others find it 
only passable. It certainly has one great defect, the book 
is much too learned. When the celebrated Lessing was 
quite young, he wrote once to his sister, that the best wish 
he could send her on the New Year was, that she might 
be robbed of all her money, because that would be of the 
greatest benefit to her. In the same way, if the authoress 
of At the Mercy of Tiberius had been robbed of her learning 
before writing the novel, it would have been to the great 
advantage of the book. It contains a murder trial, and 
the speech of the counsel for the defence is given in full. 
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I wonder what an English judge and jury would have said 
to such an harangue. The counsel commences by addressing 
the jury as follows: “To the same astute and unchanging 
race, whose relentless code of jurisprudence demanded an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life, we owe 
the instructive picture of cautious inquiry, of tender 
solicitude for the inviolability of human life, that glows 
in immortal lustre on the pages of the Mechilta of the 
Talmud. In the trial of a Hebrew criminal there were 
*Lactees’ consisting of two men, one of whom stood at 
the door of the court, with a red flag in his hand, and 
the other sat on a white horse at some distance on the 
road to execution. Each of these men cried aloud con- 
tinually the name of the suspected criminal, of the 
witnesses, and his crime; and vehemently called upon 
any person who knew anything in his favour to come 
forward and testify. Have we, supercilious braggarts 
of this age of progress, attained to the prudent wisdom 
of Sanhedrim ?” 

This pompous tirade has certainly a substratum of 
historical truth; it is incorrectly quoted, some details 
are wrongfully added, the demand of an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life is far from being so 
“relentless” in the Rabbinical “code of jurisprudence” 
as the authoress imagines. But what of that? Readers 
when taking up a novel of the kind expect a sort of 
entertainment which is quite different from exact instruc- 
tion on the details of Rabbinical penal procedure. It has 
no connexion with the rest of the book, and is, so to say, 
dragged in by violence. 

Quite different are the references to Jews and Judaism 
in a book like Daniel Deronda. In that work, certain 
conditions of Jewish life constitute a considerable part of 
the plot. To inquire into their value would be an agree- 
able and useful task, and would not be by any means 
a trifle. But my mind being bent on trifles, I did not 
think of that, but it was Mr. Klesmer that kept dangling 
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before my mental vision. Herr Klesmer is described as 
one of those virtuosos before whom every human interest 
sinks into insignificance compared with musical art. He 
belongs to several nations, and to no nation. He is “a 
felicitous combination of the German, the Sclave, and the 
Semite, with grand features, brown hair floating in artistic 
fashion, and brown eyes in spectacles . . . He can hardly 
tolerate anything the English do in music.” A lady 
asking him for his opinion about her performance, receives 
the reply, that she had not been well taught, for, as George 
Eliot says, “Woman was dear to him, but music was 
dearer.” “He had an imperious magic in his fingers that 
seemed to send a nerve-thrill through ivory key and 
wooden hammer, and compel the strings to make a quiver- 
ing, lingering speech for him.” The novelist describes 
Herr Klesmer’s entrance into an assembly of ordinary 
well-bred Englishmen, “his mane of hair floating back- 
ward in massive inconsistency with the chimney-pot hat, 
which had the look of having been put on for a joke 
above his pronounced but well-modelled features and 
powerful clean-shaven mouth and chin; his tall figure 
clad in a way which, not being strictly English, was all 
the more strange for its apparent emphasis of intention. 
Draped in a loose garment with a Florentine beretta on 
his head, he-would have been fit to stand by the side of 
Leonardo da Vinci; but how when he presented himself 
in trousers which were not what English feeling demanded 
about the knees ?—and when the fire that showed itself in 
his glances and the movements of his head, as he looked 
round him with curiosity, was turned into comedy by a 
hat which ruled that mankind should have well-cropped 
hair and a staid demeanour?” 

Herr Klesmer’s ideas of that which constitutes musical 
art are equally transcendental. “A creative artist is no 
more @ mere musician than a great statesman is a mere 
politician.’—-“ The life of the true artist is out of the reach 
of any but choice organizations—natures framed to love 
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perfection and to labour for it; ready, like all true lovers, 
to endure, to wait, to say, I am not worthy, but she— 
Art, my mistress—is worthy, and I will live with her.” 
Now this incarnation of the genius of music, this Apollo 
of Belgravia, this Orpheus descended to the fogs of London, 
why did George Eliot give him the name of Klesmer? 
How did she come by the word? She must have picked 
it up in some place in London where Polish Jews live, 
for the word “Klesmer” is the Yiddish for “ musician.” 
Her description of Ezra Cohen, of his family, and his mode 
of living, shows clearly that George Eliot must have made 
excursions into those quarters of London city in which 
Polish Jews are wont to congregate. On some such ex- 
pedition in quest of models for her Jewish pictures, she 
must have come across the word Klesmer, and not the 
word only, but that which it represented, and she named 
her hero of musical art by that name. For the Klesmer 
used to play, and still plays in some countries in Eastern 
Europe, an important part in Jewish life. The word is 
a curious compound, and, if translated literally, means 
“instruments of music.” As to the Mexicans, when they 
saw a European on horseback for the first time, man and 
horse appeared to be one, so to the popular Jewish mind 
the musician and his instrument was one, and the per- 
formers were called >t ‘3, musical instruments. In some 
parts the grammatical vagary went even still further, and 
they were called Kle-Semorim, reminding one of the 
“ Cherubims ” of the English Bibles. I read once in German 
a description of sueh Klesmer, or Klesmorim, which is 
interesting for its truthful delineation of the importance 
of the Klesmer, It runs thus: “The ‘ musical instru- 
ments,’ Kle-Semorim, are a portion of Jewish poetical life. 
They wander about with the fiddle from year’s beginning 
to year’s end, knocking at the doors of their brethren, and 
give him a word in music—his holy tunes. Oh, that 
Jewish music! It is more than the Alphornreigen to the 
Swiss mountaineer—it reminds one of so many countries ; 
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it reminds one of Zion, of Greece, of Rome, of Spain, of 
Provence, of Italy, of Poland, and of many, many times— 
that music contains something of everything, but tran- 
scribed into Jewish tunes ;—at the same time weeping and 
laughing, exulting and moaning; and how often does it 
happen that wild jubilation breaks forth from the shrillest 
cry of anguish, or a cry of anguish from the midst of 
joyful jubilation! These living instruments go from door 
to door all the year round. When the children stand round 
the lights of the Chanuka lamp, and sing the song Moduz 
Tsur Yeshoudsee, they suddenly hear two fiddles and a flute 
accompanying their song, so clearly and sorrowfully— 
joyfully and sadly — warbling and trembling, as such 
Jewish songs are wont to be sung. And then gradually 
other Jewish songs have their turn, and are played—the 
Kol Nidre, the Avoudah, the Sefira Yotzer, Purim songs, 
and all such pieces, which our Troubadours, the Klesmer— 
for it is they who have entered so quietly with their 
wonderful evening greeting—bring with them of new and 
old—ever so old tunes.” 

This striking picture of our Klesmer appeared many 
years ago in an anonymous article, but I have every 
reason to believe that it issued from the pen of Emanuel 
Deutsch. 

But these ambulant performanees are not the only duties 
of the Klesmer. One of their principal functions is that 
of assisting at weddings. Then it is not only the two 
fiddles and a flute that officiate, but there is a whole 
orchestra in proper trim presided over by their band- 
master.. The duties of that ruling spirit, the bandmaster, 
are of a peculiar nature. His functions are complicated, 
and, strange to say, need not include that of being a 
musical instrument himself. He is termed “ Badchan,” or 
also “the Marshallik”; he directs what pieces are to be 
performed, and to what tunes his own humoristic com- 
positions must be recited. He is par excellence the provider 
of jokes, the professional jester. This is sufficiently indicated 
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by the appellation of “ Marshallik,’ which is a popular 
eorruption of the German “Schalk,” and of “ Badchan,” 
which is from a Rabbinical root and denotes jester. In 
some parts of Russia and Poland it used to be, and is 
perhaps still, as impossible to have a wedding without 
a Badchan as without a bridegroom and bride. Whilst 
the wedding guests are dining, or dancing, or diverting 
themselves in some other way, the Badchan holds forth 
his jokes, his comic and his earnest songs, he carries on 
with great gravity a mock argumentation on some ridicu- 
lous question. It is not surprising that in many cases 
the jokes turn out to be rather broad, and the songs just 
verging upon the undesirable. But though that is not 
surprising, it is surprising that there are occasionally found 
among these Badchonim real poets, who know how to blend 
jest with earnest, and understand how to impressively weave 
into their songs the pathos of Israel’s sufferings and Israel’s 
joys. Some of these poems exist in print, but they are 
little known, clad as they are in their unconventional garb 
of Yiddish. 

But it is not only as the master of a band of Klesmer 
and of the professional jester, that the Badchan or Mar- 
shallik comes to the front. On certain occasions one of 
his functions is to officiate as preacher. In some districts 
at every wedding it is his task “zu strofen die Kalle,’ 
to impress the bride with the solemnity of the hour. A 
chair is placed in the middle of the room on which the 
bride is seated, her head and face covered with a veil. 
The wedding guests sit round her in a circle, and the 
Badchan steps forward, and, in an impressive voice and 
tone, addresses the bride, and reminds her of her days 
of youth that are passed and her duties for the future, 
of the importance of married life, of those of her departed 
relatives to whom she had been particularly dear. Here 
again the surprising thing is that some of these Badchonim 
rise sometimes to remarkable eloquence and display a depth 
of feeling which sinks deep into the hearts of their audience. 
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This combination of the functions of jester and preacher 
reminds us of a question which was once put to Lessing, 
whether a preacher should be allowed to write comedies ; 
to which Lessing answered, “ Why not, if he can?” Again 
he was asked, whether a writer of comedies was allowed 
to write sermons ; to which he answered, “ Why not, if he 
likes.” So that, if anybody should object to the union of 
the functions of preacher and president of an orchestra 
of Klesmer, do not let him quote the authority of Lessing. 

But whether George Eliot’s Herr Klesmer owes his 
patronymic to the circumstance alluded to or not, there 
is another Jewish trait in the same novel which is rather 
puzzling. It is the passage in which Deronda’s visit to 
a synagogue in Frankfort-on-the-Main is described. It 
was on a Friday evening that “he happened to take his 
seat in a line with an elderly man—his ordinary clothes, 
as well as the ¢alith or white blue-fringed kind of blanket 
which is the garment of prayer, very much worn,” He 
attracted Deronda’s notice, and returned it, till at last their 
eyes met. Deronda immediately felt a prayer-book pushed 
towards him. Meanwhile “the white thaliths had mustered, 
the reader had mounted the Almemor or platform, and the 
service began, Deronda, having looked enough at the 
German translation of the Hebrew in the book before him 
to know that he was chiefly hearing Psalms and Old 
Testament passages or phrases, gave himself up to that 
strongest effect of chanted liturgies which is independent 
of detailed verbal meaning; ... but this evening all were 
one for Deronda; the chant of the Chazan’s or Reader’s 
grand wide-ranging voice with its passage from monotony 
to sudden cries, the outburst of sweet boys’ voices from 
the little choir, the devotional swaying of men’s bodies 
backwards and forwards, the very commonness of the 
building and shabbiness of the scene.” ... 

Now, George Eliot, we have every reason to assume, 
wanted to give here a picture drawn from life; how is it 
then that, in describing an ordinary Friday evening 
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service, she makes the men wearing the talith, and 
describes the prayers as consisting chiefly of Psalms and 
Old Testament passages? There can only be one explana- 
tion. Something untoward had happened to George Eliot. 
She was determined to witness a Friday evening service 
in a synagogue, and it so happened that she chose a 
Friday evening which was, at the same time, the evening 
of Yom Kippur, of the Day of Atonement. This is the 
only occasion when the talith is worn on a Friday evening. 
Somebody must have pushed a Machzor of Yom Kippur 
into her hands, which she opened at random, and the 
contents of which she believed to be the ordinary Friday 
evening service. That this is the correct explanation is 
evident from the further description of the liturgy, for 
she proceeds: “The whole scene was a coherent strain, 
its burthen a passionate regret, which, if he had known 
the liturgy for the Day of Reconciliation, he might have 
clad in its antithetic burthen: ‘Happy the eye which saw 
all these things, but verily to hear only of them afflicts 
the soul. Happy the eye that saw our temple and the joy 
of our congregation, but verily to hear only of them afflicts 
our soul. Happy the eye that saw the fingers when tuning 
every kind of song, but verily to hear only of them afflicts 
our soul,” &c. 

This passage shows that George Eliot was somehow 
aware that something was wrong in her description, and 
that she mixed up the service of the evening of Yom 
Kippur with that of an ordinary Friday evening. 

Thinking of impressions experienced in the synagogue 
on a Friday evening, I wondered how the Portuguese Jews 
of the Bevis Marks Synagogue might have been impressed 
by their chazan on the Friday evenings of the years 1775 
and 1776. It was on the Friday evening that their chazan 
Leoni had his evening off from the theatre where he was 
one of the actors in Sheridan’s play, the Duenna. We 
are able to form some notion as to the sort of voice he had, 
for, in a letter reproduced by Thomas Moore in his life 
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of Sheridan, we find that this author wrote to Linley: 
“TI think I heard you say you never heard Leoni, and 
I cannot briefly explain to you the character and situation 
of the persons on the stage with him. The first, a dialogue 
between Quick and Mrs. Mattocks (who played Isaac and 
Donna Louisa), I would wish to be a pert, sprightly air; 
for though seme of the words mayn’t seem suited to it, 
I should mention that they are neither of them in earnest 
in what they say. Leoni takes it up seriously, and I want 
him to show himself advantageously in the six lines, 
beginning ‘Gentle maid.’ I should tell you that he sings 
nothing well but in a plaintive or pastoral style; and his 
voice is such as appears to me always to be hurt by much 
accompaniment. I have observed, too, that he never gets 
so much applause as when he makes a cadence. Therefore 
my idea is, that he should make a flourish at ‘Shall I grieve 
thee ?’ and return to ‘Gentle maid,’ and so sing that part of 
the tune again.” 

“The run of the opera,” says Moore, “ had no parallel in 
the annals of the drama.” The Duenna was acted no less 
than seventy-five times during the season, the only inter- 
missions being a few days at Christmas, and the Friday 
in every week—the latter on account of Leoni, who, being 
a Jew, could not act on those nights.” 

Leoni’s~ part in the opera was that of Don Carlos. 
“ Carlos was originally meant to be a Jew, and is called 
‘Cousin Moses’ in the first sketch of the dialogue.” But 
Moses was changed into Carlos, as Moore thinks, from the 
consideration that the former would apply too personally to 
Leoni, who was to perform the character. I do not think 
many particulars are known of the life of this chazan—opera 
singer. I believe he left England, and went to Jamaica, 
where nothing further was heard of him—a termination of 
his career at which nobody can be surprised. 

The impression which the Friday evening service in 
the synagogue at Frankfort-on-the-Main made upon 
Daniel Deronda was quite different from that which it 
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made about three hundred years ago upon another English- 
man who visited the synagogue in the same city. Hugh 
Broughton was a renowned Protestant theologian who 
lived 1549-1612. He was not only a good Hebrew scholar, 
but he was also acquainted with many Rabbinical works 
in the original. He occupied a great portion of his life 
in theological disputes, and was of a bitter, rancorous 
disposition. Joseph Scaliger called him “ furiosus et male- 
dicus,” of a fiery temper and a sharp tongue. Scaliger 
himself was not sweet-mouthed by any means in his con- 
troversies, and Broughton’s invective must have been 
rather acute to appear remarkable to a man like Scaliger. 
Broughton travelled much in Holland and Germany, and 
had frequent disputes with Rabbis whom he wished to 
convert to Christianity. On one occasion he visited the 
synagogue at Frankfort-on-the-Main on a Friday or a Fes- 
tival evening, and on leaving, an acquaintance asked him, 
“Did not our Reader sing like an angel?” “No,” Broughton 
replied, “he barked like a dog.” He must have thought 
that a snarl like this would contribute to his securing 
eternal bliss for himself. Daniel Deronda was differently 
impressed —the man who had been brought up as a 
Christian, and discovered in the end that he was really 
a Jew. 

There is another English novel which deals pre-eminently 
with Jewish characters, the plot of which is based upon 
a Christian having been brought up as a Jew, who dis- 
covers in the end that he is really a Christian. The novel 
is entitled The Limb, and was written by an anonymous 
author, who describes himself on the title-page as X. L. 
It was in 1896 that Dr. Theodor Herzl published his 
pamphlet Der Judenstaat. This was subsequently trans- 
lated into English, and Sir Samuel Montagu sent a copy 
of that translation to Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone sent 
a reply, in which he said: “The subject of your inclosure 
is most interesting: not easy for an outsider to form an 
opinion on; impertinent, perhaps, to speak were it formed. 
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I am surprised, however, to see the misery of the Jews 
so broadly stated. Of course, I am strongly anti-anti- 
Semitic. In a singular and rather striking novel called 
The Limb, you would find some rather exceptional 
handling.” 

It is superfluous to say that the adjectives applied by 
Mr. Gladstone to that novel are remarkably correct. The 
novel The Limb is singular and striking, and the handling 
of the Jewish features, which form a great portion of the 
book, is exceptional. But there is no real connexion 
between the book and Dr. Herzl’s pamphlet, except that 
in both religious persecution is accentuated. But on this 
point also the greatest discrepancy prevails. Nor is there 
any likeness between The Limb and Daniel Deronda, 
however much both are occupied with Jewish topics. It 
is strange that The Limb is not more widely known among 
the Jewish novel-reading public. It is greatly above the 
standard of every-day novels. The method of religious 
persecution, as practised in Russia, is deseribed in a realistic 
manner. But in the description of Jews and Judaism 
there is this difference between George Eliot and X. L., that 
in Daniel Deronda both the descriptions of Jewish persons 
and of Jewish customs are, in the main, portraits, they are 
not the fruits of mere book-learning or creative fiction, 
whilst in The Limb the Jewish customs are mostly the 
result of book-learning, and the Jewish characters the out- 
come of creative imagination, both being only scantily 
aided by portraiture. 

The town whence hail the Jews depicted in The Limb 
is described by the author himself as an extraordinary 
place. “ A small town,” says the author, “in White Russia. 
No one who has only seen the Jews as they are in 
Petersburg and Moscow can have any idea of what this 
extraordinary people really are like. At S., far away 
from any railway station, and indeed not near any 
navigable part of the Dwina, the appearance of this Hebrew 
settlement was as extraordinary as anything you can 
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imagine.” The same is said of the Jews of that town, who 
are with one exception almost the only Jews that play 
a part in the narrative. They are depicted as “ half-crazed 
fanatics and semi-barbarians.” They are “not orthodox 
Jews, but ignorant fanatics, strongly tainted with Chas- 
sidism.” The Rabbi of the place was “a half mad mystic,” 
and his congregants are also “mad fanatics, and really 
most unorthodox Jews.” We see that the Jews of that 
place are Jews of imagination and not of experience. 
They are painted with screaming exaggeration of colour. 
The same extravagant grotesqueness adheres to the two 
principal characters of the book. Faivel Ravouna is gro- 
tesquely wicked, Michael or Michka is grotesquely divine. 
Faivel was a “Jew such as you see in London, Paris, 
or Vienna, or Petersburg; he was very rich; he was a 
scoffer, unbeliever, cynic, sceptic.” He did not hesitate, 
whenever it suited his purposes, to conform to the most 
extraordinary rites of the congregation at S. He lived 
only for his revenge. He obtained a child, the son of 
Lotta Czapak, a Roumanian, and a gipsy musician. He 
names him Michael, and for purposes of his own brings 
him up as a Jew. Michael, or Michka, thought that he 
was Faivel’s nephew. The boy was educated in the 
strictest Jewish fashion by the Rabbi and the Melammed, 
He was handed by Faivel to the care of some powerful 
Christian protectors for the purpose of undergoing a 
thorough musical training abroad, on the understanding 
that no attempt of any kind should be made to convert 
the boy to Christianity, or to induce him to alter his 
religious views in any way. He came to Paris, studied 
music, and some Jewish friends took care of him, and saw 
that nothing was omitted which the most religious training 
of a Jew might require. His progress was extraordinary. 
Michka Ravouna and Herr Klesmer have this in common, 
that in both the genius of musical art is incarnated in 
its absolute purity. But whilst in Herr Klesmer every- 
thing is robust, massive, primordially vigorous, in Michka 
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Ravouna everything is divinely gentle, womanly tender, 
delicate, and spiritual. He is called by all who heard him 
sing the angel-singer, the women say that they see his 
soul while he is singing, he has the face, and the voice, 
and the spirit of an angel. 

In the details of the book the author seizes upon every 
opportunity to air his knowledge of things Jewish. He 
says that Michka was never without his Arba Kanfoth or 
talith Katan, although he wore no peoth. He was careful 
not to wear Shadtnez and his food was prepared in a special 
way, and a double set of kitchen utensils and vessels for 
the table was kept for him. He is called an ascetic young 
Talmid-Chacham. The author must have spent a good 
deal of time over reading up such references about Jewish 
laws and usages as were accessible to him. The lack of 
original, first-hand knowledge displays itself frequently. 
He says, that the members of the Kaha] consisted of twelve 
daions, who were leading citizens, being opulent merchants. 
They strictly kept the law of Sabbath, and as an example, 
the author says that they “devoutly refrained from walking 
more than 2,000 steps from their houses on the Sabbath, 
or, if they did so, they were careful to bury in the ground 
on the very two thousandth step a fragment, or a crumb, 
of their household bread, which, according to usage, 
establishing -as it did their house, enabled them without 
sin to walk yet another 2,0co steps from the spot where 
the crumb lay buried.” Those who know anything of the 
precepts about the “Sabbath boundary” see at a glance 
how matters become distorted and transformed into cari- 
cature when second-hand book-learning is taken in, but 
not digested. The author speaks of the school of Shammai, 
the school of Hillel, of commentaries on commentaries, 
which fill the 2,500 printed pages of the Halacha, of the 
Agada, and of the Gemara, of the book of Zohar, of Shiur 
Koma, Ozar Hakabod, Toledoth Adam, Sefer Jezira, Kaarat 
Kezef, and of the Kabbala, or Chochma Nistar (sic). He 
quotes Rashi’s interpretation on Hillel’s saying about the 
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Messiah, reproduces scraps from Maimonides, and has some 
knowledge of the Jewish prayer-book, certain pieces of 
which he makes Michka recite, all the while interspersing 
remarks so as to point out the superiority of the Christian 
over the Jewish religion. This latter feature makes the 
dénouement all the more striking; it is ghastly, yet 
eminently artistic, and I shall not tell you what it comes 
to, because I hope that those of you who have not read 
the book will yet do so. 

The author's remark that Faivel Ravouna “did not dress 
like a Jew” caused my wandering mind to fly off at a 
tangent, and I all at once thought of a passage in a modern 
novel, to which Mr. Israel Abrahams had once drawn my 
attention, which refers to clothes bought from a Jew. If 
students want fresh news about the presence of Jews in 
England during the period between their expulsion and 
their readmission, the novelists provide them with such; 
for instance, Scott in Kenilworth proves right enough that 
there were Jews in England in Elizabeth’s reign. But a 
new and rather popular romance of the Civil War, by 
Edward Pickering, The Dogs of War, introduces us to 
pedlars selling clothes outside Bristol about 1648! “I had 
a thought that you would fall into some trouble, and 
having got this dress from a Jew pedlar fellow, which for 
plain discomfort is the worst ever devised, I left the camp.” 
This anachronism made me think of another imaginary 
case of a person having got into trouble, not indeed by 
buying clothes from a Jew, but by looking at Jewish 
clothes. I allude to the second letter in the first book 
of the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum. I have given 
elsewhere a description of that book, and it suffices now 
to mention that it is a satirical production, in which the 
opponents of the celebrated Johann Reuchlin are merci- 
lessly pilloried and scourged, and that it is written in the 
dog-Latin of the monks of the day, which gives the pictures 
a character of undescribable comicality. The impression 
these letters produced in Germany was electric. Even 
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the scruples of the more sober friends of Reuchlin had 
to struggle with the inclination to smile, but soon laughter 
gained the day and drove every other emotion before it. 
It is said that Erasmus of Rotterdam, while suffering from 
an affection of the throat, laughed so much at one of these 
letters that the abscess in his throat opened, and he was 
cured. Heinrich Heine alludes to the letters and their 
effect :— 

Der Erasmus musste lachen 

So gewaltig ob dem Spass, 

Dass ihm platzte in dem Rachen 

Sein Geschwiir, und er genas. 

Auf der Ebersburg desgleichen 

Lachte Sickingen wie toll, 

Und in allen deutschen Reichen 

Das Gelichter wiederscholl. 

Alte lachten wie die Jungen, 

Eine einzige Lache nur 

War ganz Wittenberg. Sie sungen 

“Gaudeamus igitur.” 


Heinrich Heine proceeds in a style so peculiarly Heinian 
that you must excuse me from quoting it. In the letter 
I allude to, one Joannes Pellifex professes to be greatly 
agitated in his mind at an act of sacrilege which he had 
committed. He says: “Once I was walking with a friend 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main when I saw two respectable- 
looking men in black tunics, hoods, and scapularies (et 
habuerunt nigras tunicas, et magna caputia cum liripipiis). 
I took them for magistri nostri, and took my cap off to 
them. My friend exclaimed: ‘Gracious, what have you 
done? These people are Jews, and you take your cap off 
to them!’ I never was so frightened in my life (tunc 
ego ita fui perterritus, ut si vidissem unum diabolum). ‘Do 
you think,’ I asked, ‘that I have committed a great sin? 
I did it in ignorance.’ My friend said that he considered 
it a mortal sin, equivalent to idolatry; it was a violation 
of the commandment, ‘ believe in one God.’ But I remon- 
strated that I did it in ignorance: ‘I admit, had I done 
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it knowing that they were Jews, I should fully deserve 
to be burnt alive, for then it would have been heresy ; but 
I swear and protest, I really believed they were Magistri.’” 
But his friend gave him only cold comfort. He said that 
there was only one thing to be done to save his conscience, 
and that was, to make a confession in the proper quarter. 
His plea of ignorance was all nonsense; do not all Jews 
wear a yellow badge? “I noticed it, why didn’t you?” 
The sinner is in a great perturbation of mind. “Pray,” 
he writes, “tell me how I am to solve the question; let 
me know whether my case is a simple case, or an episcopal 
case, or a case for the Pope himself. I ask you, is it right 
of the authorities in Frankfurt to allow Jews to walk 
about in the same garb as magistri nostri? I consider 
it a shocking scandal; it simply makes a laughingstock of 
holy theology (mihi videtur quod non est rectum et est 
magnum scandalum, etiam est una derisio sacrosanctae 
theologiae).” 

Thinking of Reuchlin and his opponents, I wondered 
whether those who objected to innovations in Christian 
doctrine attached any sacredness to the sum of a thousand 
ducats. Reuchlin’s opponents did not understand how it 
was possible for a good Christian—not only to defend the 
Jews—but to refuse joining the hue and cry that was 
being raised against the Jews and their books by Johann 
Pfefferkorn and his abettors. They therefore invented the 
tale that Reuchlin had received from the Jews a bribe 
of a thousand ducats. It so happens that the Jews of 
Frankfurt were at that time penniless, and, when they 
wanted money to defend themselves against Pfefferkorn’s 
machinations, they were obliged to borrow some at two 
hundred per cent. About 270 years later, a tale of a bribe 
of a thousand ducats from the Jews again made its appear- 
ance. It was after Lessing had published some fragments 
from a work by the physician Reimarus, and known as the 
Wolfenbiittel fragments. Their incisive critique of certain 
tenets of the Christian doctrine scandalized several people, 
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and it was Pastor Géze of Hamburg who opened a 
campaign against Lessing. To use a homely phrase, Pastor 
Goze caught a Tartar. The controversy between Lessing 
and Goze is one of the most memorable specimens of 
controversial literature, and will not cease to attract notice 
as long as literature shall exist. Then some low-minded 
people invented the absurd fable that Lessing had accepted 
from the Jewish community in Amsterdam the sum of a 
thousand ducats as a fee for his attacking the Christian 
Church by means of the publication of the Wolfenbiittel 
fragments. The libel was published at the time, but it 
was so stupid on the face of it, that nobody, not even 
Lessing’s opponents, took it up. 

Thinking of Amsterdam, an amusing skit occurred to 
me, in derision of the elder Jacob Triglandus. The 
religious world was at his time greatly agitated. The 
disputes for and against Calvin’s doctrines ran high, 
and in Holland the quarrels between Gomarists and 
Arminians or between Remonstrants and Contra-Remon- 
strants, derived additional virulence from the political 
animosities that were mixed up with the theological 
discord. The synod of Dordrecht became a powerful 
body ; it was the bulwark of those who were opposed to 
Arminianism, and it was presided over by Jacob Triglan- 
dus, who, although a Roman Catholic by birth, became 
afterwards a fervent defender of the doctrines of Calvin. 
The opponents spared neither him nor his synod. All 
sorts of lampoons were launched against them. Triglandus 
is described as having a violent temper, and he obtained 
the nickname of “de kalkoensche haan,” the Turkey- 
cock. The Remonstrants accused him as being the most 
intolerant person under the sun. One of the lampoons 
written against him is ascribed to the great Dutch poet 
Vondel, who was so closely followed by Milton in some 
passages of the Paradise Lost, in Samson Agonistes, and 
elsewhere. Vondel was very violent in his outbursts 
against the Contra-Remonstrants, against Triglandus, and 
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the synod of Dordrecht. Vondel says that the Turkeycock 
looks very red, because he drinks so much wine, and 
carries all the contents of the wine-cask of Heidelberg in 
his nose. He is above all things afraid of being considered 
tolerant in matters religious. Once when beating his wife 
the servant asked him, “ Don’t you know that the Mistress 
is not right in her head?” ‘ Hold your tongue,” answered 
Triglandus, “I do it so as not to be suspected of tolerance.” 


Hoort gy Heeren, hoort, ik laet u weten 
’t kalkoensche Haentjen heeft zyn wijf gesmeten ; 
En zyn Meit, die wat snar in de bek is, 
Zey, Meester, weetje wel dat onze vrou gek is ? 
Swyg, zeide hy, ik volg myn ordonantie, 
Om niet suspekt te zyn van tolerantie. 


Most probably not a particle of truth underlies this 
pasquinade. At that time Vondel was passionately defend- 
ing Arminianism, and continued doing so till in his old 
age he turned Roman Catholic, when he commenced as 


passionately to defend his new persuasion. 

The younger Triglandus was one of the scholars who gave 
a mighty impetus to the study of Hebrew. This Triglandus 
was a great scholar; he wrote several theological works 
in which he displayed a knowledge of Rabbinical litera- 
ture, and his inquiring mind led him even to enter into 
a correspondence with Karaites. It may be said that it 
was in Holland that comparative Semitic philology was 
promulgated, after Reuchlin had introduced into Christian 
Europe the study of Hebrew. There is in English a bio- 
graphy of Reuchlin by Francis Barham. On the title-page 
the author calls Reuchlin the father of the Reformation. 
He cannot be properly called this, much less can he be 
called the originator of modern Bible critique, in which 
character he is represented by Froude in his life of 
Erasmus. 

A propos of Barham’s book, the author has made one 
of those curious little blunders which are not at all rare 
among such non-Jewish authors as receive their informa- 
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tion of things Jewish at second-hand. The mistake made 
by the Capucin friar, Henricus Seynensis, is well known. 
He thought that the Talmud was not a book, but a man, 
and he speaks of Rabbi Talmud, “ut narrat Rabbinus 
Talmud.” Now Rabbi David Kimchi wrote a Hebrew 
grammar to which he gave the title “ Michlol,” Compendium, 
and Barham turns Rabbi David Kimchi into Rabbi Kimchi 
Michlol., 

A very amiable gentleman, who, I am happy to say, 
is still among the living, Dr. John Henry Bridges, fell once 
into a similar error, Dr. Bridges has written several 
works; he has written about the Positivist philosophy, 
and translated into English some of the works of Auguste 
Comte. He has also edited Roger Bacon's Opus Maius, 
which edition the critics consider far from being a success. 
As far back as 1857 he wrote an article, “The Jews of 
Europe in the Middle Ages.” It was published in the 
Oxford Essays of that year. It is a well-written, sympa- 
thetic article, and does great credit to its author. Speaking 
of the sufferings of the Jews, he has occasion to cite the 
martyrology, Shevet Jehudah, “The Rod of Judah.” This 
title denotes the contents of the book, at the same time 
alluding to the name of its author, who was Judah Virga, 
and would therefore mean also, “The Rod written by 
Jehudah.” Dr. Bridges mixes up the title of the book with 
the author’s name, and quotes him as Schaevet ben Virgae, 
The Rod the son of Virga.” 

Blunders of this kind are common enough, and pardon- 
able enough, even among such authors as endeavour to be 
accurate. I have, therefore, little patience when some 
people try to find out the sense of some allusion to things 
Jewish, which occur in authors who did not care at all 
whether they said the right thing or not. Thus we find 
in Horace, in the ninth Satire of the first book, that 
Aristius Fuscus said: “You do not think of doing any 
serious work on the thirtieth Sabbath, and thus grievously 
offending the Jews?” It is asked, what did Horace mean 
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by the “thirtieth Sabbath.” Some said he meant Rosh 
Chodesh, the “New Moon’s day”; others, Rosh Chodesh 
falling on a Sabbath ; others, again, that he meant Passover. 
As if Horace meant anything at all! what did Romans 
of the stamp of Horace know about Jews and their usages ? 
They held the Jews in great contempt (they thought 
generally that the Jews fasted on the Sabbath and that 
they worshipped in their temple the image of an ass). 
In citing Horace now, I gave only the gist of the passage, 
but not a translation ; it is much too objectionable a phrase 
to bear rendering. 

Again, the question is asked, why should Horace, when 
relating his conversation with Aristius Fuscus, allude to 
the Jews at all? Somebody wanted to cut this knot also, 
by assuming that Aristius Fuscus himself must have been 
a Jew! But why not make Horace himself a Jew whilst 
we are about it? Aristius Fuscus a Jew indeed! But 
then some of our brethren suffer of that malady of seeing 
a Jew in almost everybody. Thackeray, who was not 
particularly fond of Jews, broadly caricatures that pro- 
pensity, and also the inclination for display with which 
the Jews are charged, in his burlesque Codlingsby. We 
are introduced to the private apartment of Raphael Mendoza. 
“The carpet was of white velvet—laid over several webs 
of Aubusson, Ispahan, and Axminster... of white velvet, 
painted with flowers, arabesques, and classic figures by 
Sir William Ross, Turner, Mrs. Mee, and Paul Delaroche. 
The edges were wrought with seed-pearls, and fringed with 
Valencienne lace and bullion. The walls were hung with 
cloth of silver, embroidered with gold figures, over which 
were worked pomegranates, polyanthuses, and passion- 
flowers, in ruby, amethyst, and smaragd. The drops of 
dew which the artificer had sprinkled on the flowers were 
diamonds. There were divans carved of amber covered 
with ermine. Miss Mendoza plays on an ivory pianoforte 
with silver and enamelled keys, and is seated on a mother- 
of-pearl music-stool. Everybody is a Jew, the composers 
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Rossini, Braham, Sloman, Weber, are all Jews. Mr. Mendoza 
explains to his guest that his Majesty (the King of France) 
is a Jew, so is the Pope of Rome; so is...—a whisper 
concealed the rest.” 

It is ridiculous to say that Aristius Fuscus was a Jew. 
If there was a Jew alluded to at all in that Satire, it 
can only have been the third man mentioned there. In 
that case Horace caricatures one of that class of Jews 
of whom we have, unfortunately, a number among us, who 
want to force their company upon any man of distinction 
they come in contact with, especially if he is a non-Jew. 
They come across a high-placed personage, and they try 
to absorb him, to monopolize him. They try to get intro- 
ductions to the highest social circles; they will hear, 
abjectedly patient, any slur cast on their faith and their 
race, and pretend not to notice it, as long as they are able 
to conceal, as they imagine, that they are Jews themselves. 
But at the same time they do not lose sight of their 
business concerns. Such tendencies are not themselves 
particularly Jewish, they are found among representatives 
of all denominations and nationalities, but a Jew displaying 
them is taken as the type of the whole race. It is just 
possible that Horace wanted to scourge a Jew of that 
kind. He says: “I was once walking along the Sacred 
Way, musing on trifles, when a person known to me only 
by name came up to me, grasped my hand, and said: ‘ My 
dearest friend, how do you do?’—I answered, ‘Quite well, 
thank you; and you?’—The man following me, I asked, 
‘what do you want?’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘only to make your 
acquaintance ; I am a man of letters.’ ‘ Indeed, I esteem you 
all the more for it.’” 

Horace tried every expedient to get rid of him: he stood 
still, he pretended to whisper something to his attendant, 
he is all in a perspiration. But it is of no use. The man 
continues talking, Horace does not answer. The man says: 
“You are in a terrible hurry to get away from me, but I 
shall stick to you. Where are you going to ?”—“I must visit 
VOL, XIII. 88 
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a sick friend who lives a long way off, on the other side 
of the Tiber, why should you go so far out of your way ?”— 
“Oh! I have nothing to do; I am not tired ; I will go with 
you.” The man kept on rattling about his accomplishments 
in singing, dancing, and poetry. 

“ Have you a mother living?” Horace asked, “or any re- 
lations to whom your life is valuable ?””—* No, they are all 
dead.” —How lucky for them, I thought. A fortune-teller 
once told me that I should not die by poison, or sword, 
or pleurisy, or cough, or gout, but that a chatterbox would 
be the death of me. 

It was now nine o’clock ; they had arrived at the temple 
of Vesta, and the man, who had a case in court, had to 
present himself there, or lose his case. “Do me a favour,” 
he asked of Horace; “assist me in my case.” 

“T? I am not a lawyer; besides, I am due elsewhere.” 

“ Well, what shall I do—leave you, or leave the case?” 

“Me, by all means.” 

“No, f won't.” 

Horace gave himself up for lost. The man continued 
chattering ; he wanted an introduction to Maecenas. Horaee 
refuses. The man says he would get it for himself. “I 
will bribe the servants. If the door is shut in my face, 
I will persevere. I will watch for opportunities; I will 
meet him in the streets; I will escort him home.” 

Just then Aristius Fuscus came along. He knew what 
sort of man the stranger was. Horace thought relief was 
near. “I pinched Aristius Fuscus; I caught his arms, 
nodded my head, rolled my eyes.” But Fuscus pretended 
not to understand. “Didn't you say, Fuscus, you had 
some private matter to speak to me about?” “I re- 
member, but I will tell it you at a more proper time. 
To-day is the thirtieth Sabbath; would you affront the 
Jews ?”—*“ What do I care,” said Horace.—“ But I do care. 
I am somewhat weaker, one of the multitude. You will 
forgive me ; I will tell you another time.” Fuscus went away. 
Horace gave himself up for lost, when the man’s party in 
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the lawsuit arrived. “ Ho, scoundrel,” exclaimed the man, 
“TI arrest you. You, Horace, witness the arrest.” Horace 
consented; both parties shouted, a crowd collected, and 
Horace was saved. 

It is just possible that Fuscus, who enjoyed Horace’s 
discomfiture, is represented to have made that offensive 
remark about the Jews so as to give a hit to that bore 
who belonged to that abject class of Jew that gulps down 
any insults to his race, as long as he can be seen in 
the company of men of society. On the other hand, the 
remark about the Jews may have no particular meaning 
at all. I was pondering whether some Jews of quite 
a different stamp, men of noble aspirations, who are con- 
stantly at pains to show others that we are not so black 
as we are painted, were not sometimes too prone to urge 
their endeavours upon others—I was wondering whether 
they were wise in doing so. My thoughts took a more 
serious turn; my semi-somnolence changed into complete 
somnolence, and I fell fast asleep. This was the ultimate 
effect of these mutoscopical vagaries of my mind; they 
sent me to sleep. I shall not be surprised in the least if 
their description will have the same effect upon you. 


S. A. Hirson. 
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THE HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN 
ACCOUNTS OF CREATION 


I. 


Just twenty-five years have elapsed since the late 
George Smith announced the discovery of some fragments 
of cuneiform tablets containing an account of creation 
according to the traditions of the Babylonians and As- 
syrians. The announcement at the time aroused a wide- 
spread interest chiefly because of the apparently striking 
parallels between the contents of the cuneiform tablets 
and the opening chapters of the book of Genesis. The 
fragments in question had been found by Mr. Smith in 
the collection which had been brought to the British 
Museum by Sir Austen Henry Layard from the ruins of 
one of the ancient palaces of Nineveh. In all only four 
fragments had been identified by Mr. Smith as forming 
part of a series dealing with the story of the creation, but 
such was the sensation aroused by a letter on the subject 
which appeared in the London Daily Telegraph of March 4, 
1875', that Mr. Smith was again sent to the scene of 


1 George Smith followed this letter up by a communication on November 
4, 1875, to the Society of Biblical Archaeology, which was published in 
the Transactions of the Society, vol. IV, p. 363 seq. In 1876 he embodied 
the results of his investigations in a popular volume, The Chaldaean Account 
of Genesis (London, 1876), which passed through many editions (and also 
appeared in a German translation (Chalddische Genesis, Leipzig, 1876), and 
in which, besides discussing the creation fragments, he took up the 
Babylonian tales of a deluge and other stories and legends found among 
the cuneiform tablets. Since that time an extensive literature has been 
produced about the creation stories of the Babylonians and of their 
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Layard’s labours for the purpose of making another search 
of the mounds for further fragments’. As a result of 
George Smith’s visits and of his labours among the tablets 
of the British Museum, a considerable number of additional 
fragments were discovered bearing on the same subject. 
Numerous other scholars in England, France, Germany, 
Holland, and the United States followed upon Smith’s track, 
so that at the present time some twenty fragments of tablets 
have been identified as probably forming part of what, for 
the sake of convenience, we may call the Babylonian creation 
stories, and have been studied with sufficient thoroughness 


relationship to the Old Testament. Out of this mass the following may 
be selected as the most important. 

The most complete publication of the fragments with a translation and 
commentary is by Friedrich Delitzsch, ‘‘Das Babylonische Weltschép- 
fungsepos”’ (Leipzig, 1896, Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der 
Kénigl.-Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, vol. XVII, no. ii). <A still 
later translation with comments is by P. Jensen, ‘“‘Assyrisch-Babylonische 
Mythen und Epen” (Berlin, 1900), pp. 2-43 (Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek, vol. VI). For discussions of the fragments see E. Schrader, 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, translated by Owen C. White- 
house, vol. I, pp. 1-19 (London, 1885); a third edition of the German 
original, revised by Messrs. Zimmern and Winckler, is in course of prepar- 
ation; H. Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos (Gittingen, 1895), with translations 
of the texts by H. Zimmern; P. Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier (Strass- 
burg, 1890), pp. 263-364; W. Muss-Arnolt, ‘The Cuneiform Account of 
the Creation,” Revised translation, Biblical World, III, pp. 17-27; C.J. Ball, 
Light from the East (London, 1899), pp. 1-45; W. St. Chad Boscawen, The 
Bible and the Monuments (London, 1895); I. M. Price, The Monuments and 
the Old Testament (Chicago, 1900), chap. vii; J. P. Davis, Genesis and Semitic 
Tradition (New York, 1894) ; 8. R. Driver, ‘‘Hebrew Authority,” pp. 9-16, in 
Authority and Archaeology, Sacred and Profane, edited by Hogarth (London, 
1899) ; H. Zimmern, Biblische und Babylonische Urgeschichte (Leipzig, 1900) ; 
H. Gunkel, ‘‘ Genesis iibersetzt und erklart” (Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament, ed. Nowack, Gottingen, 1901), Introduction and pp. 107-120; 
for further references see the Bibliography in Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Boston, 1898), sections V and IX, as well as chap. xxi of the 
book, which contains a full exposition of the ‘Cosmology of the Baby- 
lonians.” 

' Smith’s first trip to Assyria was undertaken in 1873 at the instance 
of the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, who in consequence of Smith’s 
announcement of the discovery of fragments of the tale of the Babylonian 
Deluge, offered to defray the costs of the further excavations. 
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and success to permit us to make them the basis of a much 
more satisfactory comparison with the Hebrew traditions 
than was possible twenty or even ten years ago. All the 
tablets in question were found in a portion of the palace 
of Ashurbanapal which constituted the King’s Library’, 
a collection of which some 30,000 fragments have been 
recovered and which it is estimated numbered in its in- 
tegrity not less than 200,000 tablets. Most of the tablets 
of the King’s Library were, as he expressly tells us, copies 
made by his scribes from originals deposited in the temple 
archives of the great religious centres of ancient Baby- 
lonia, so that while the account of the Babylonian story 
of creation as we now have it dates from the reign of 
Ashurbanapal, 668-626 B.c., the actual composition belongs 
to a much earlier period, and it seems safe to assert that 
as early at least as 2000 B.C., and possibly some centuries 
earlier, the Babylonian creation epic was already in exis- 
tence. Previous to the discovery of the cuneiform tablets 
our knowledge of the Babylonian cosmogony was derived ? 
from some unsatisfactory fragments of Berosus’ History 
of Babylonia preserved at second hand through Eusebius: 
These fragments must now be relegated to a position of 
secondary importance, and are to be used only in so 
far as they confirm or illustrate the cuneiform account. 
Besides the fragments of the tablets which form part of 
a single creation epic, we have some tablets which represent 
other versions that appear to have been current in Baby- 
lonia regarding the manner in which the world came into 
being. One of these versions is attached to an incantation 
text, in which an account of creation is incidentally intro- 
duced. The account is brief, and briefer for us because the 
tablet is only preserved in part*. There is also a fragment 


1 For a general account of the contents of the Library so far as recovered, 
see Menant, La Bibliothéque du Palais de Ninive (Paris, 1880); F. Kaulen, 
Assyrien und Babylonien, chap. iii (5th ed., Bonn, 1899). 

* Cory, Ancient Fragments, p. 21 seq. 

’ Published by T. G. Pinches in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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consisting of only ten lines of text referring to the creation 
of cattle, wild beasts, and creeping things by the gods in 
unison’, This fragment cannot belong to the version just 
mentioned or to the larger creation epic. It represents 
therefore a third version. These various versions regarding 
the creation of the world were produced through the 
agency of the various theological schools that flourished 
in Babylonia. In each the chief rdle was assigned to the 
particular deity who happened to constitute the central 
object of worship in the religious centre in which the 
version was produced. In parts of Babylonia at a certain 
period, the god Ea, a water-deity, was regarded as the 
creator of mankind’; in other religious centres a goddess 
was supposed to have given birth to mankind; and else- 
where, probably at Nippur, the god Bel was looked upon 
as the demiurge par excellence. For the present, however, 
these various versions may be set aside in favour of a 
single series of tablets forming a continuous narrative 
which alone is sufficiently well known to be made the 
basis of a comparative study between the Babylonian 
and Hebrew accounts, and which moreover is the only 
one containing a sufficient number of parallels to the story 
in Genesis to warrant the hypothesis of a relationship 
between the Babylonian and Hebrew creation traditions. 
That such ‘relationship does exist may be set down as one 
of the results of modern scholarship about which there can 
no longer be any dispute. The parallels between the two 
accounts, while not so numerous as is currently supposed, 
are yet decisive on this point. Equally important, however, 
are the divergences in the two accounts. Some of these 
divergences have been noticed but they have not yet been 
studied with the close attention which they deserve, and, 
what is more to the point, their significance has not as yet 


1891, p. 400 seq.; latest translation by Jensen, Mythen und Epen, I, 
P- 39 seq. 

1 Jensen, ibid., p. 43. 

2 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 441. 
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been placed in its proper light. It is the fate of problems 


in science to assume new phases from time to time. When 
George Smith’s discovery was announced there was a strong 
tendency to take for granted that the Hebrews had bor- 
rowed the story in the book of Genesis directly from the 
Babylonians. This position is untenable, and in view of 
the new phases that the problem has recently assumed, it 
seems opportune to take up once more the question as to 
the nature, extent, and precise character of the relationship 
existing between the two accounts. 


Il. 


The chief Babylonian creation story known to us con- 
sisted of at least six tablets, though we can be certain at 
present of the contents of five only. It is in itself a com- 
posite production, and represents the combination of different 
versions of the central episode. Curiously enough the 
main purpose of the narrative is not to tell the story of 
creation but to glorify the chief god of Babylonia, Marduk, 
who after the union of the states of the Euphrates Valley 
under Hammurabi, about 2200 B.c., became the head of 
the Babylonian pantheon. The production might, there- 
fore, be termed a Marduk epic rather than a creation epic. 
The central episode is Marduk’s conquest of a monster 
known as Tiamat, and since Marduk is the sun-god in his 
particular aspect as god of the vernal equinox, and Tiamat 
is (as the etymology of the name indicates) the symbol of 
the watery chaos brought about by the destructive storms 
of the long rainy season which is characteristic of the 
climate of the Euphrates Valley, the conflict between the 
god and the monster is a nature-myth representing the 
change from the rainy season which spreads destruction 
and desolation everywhere to the dry season which causes 
the waters to disappear, conquering Tiamat, as it were, and 
producing vegetation. 

The first three tablets are devoted to a description of 
the conditions prevailing during the period of Tiamat’s 
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supremacy and to the various unsuccessful attempts of the 
gods to subdue Tiamat and the army of monsters by which 
she is surrounded. 
The opening lines of the epic have become famous since 

the days of George Smith :— 

At a time when, above, the heaven was not named, 

Below, the earth bore no name. 

Apsu was there from the first, the source of both 

And raging! Tiamat, the mother of all. 

Their waters were gathered together in a mass. 

No field was marked off, no soil was seen. 

When none of the gods was as yet produced, 

No name mentioned, no fate determined, 

Then were created the gods... 

Lakhmu and Lakhamu were created. 

Until they were reared... 

Anshar and Kishar were created. 

Many days elapsed... 

Anu [Bel and Ea were created]... 

Anshar, Anu... 


At this point the fragment breaks off. Brief as it is, it 
affords a clear view of the manner in which the Babylonians 
pictured the primaeval chaos. Apsu, signifying the deep, is 
the personification of the great ocean and is practically 
synonymous with Tiamat, which is equivalent to the 
Hebrew T*hém occurring in the second verse of the first 
chapter of Genesis as the name of the ‘‘ watery deep.” The 
massing together of the primaeval waters completes the vivid 
picture of chaos in this epic. The underlying view, how- 
ever, is not that the heaven and earth did not really exist, 
but that they were entirely submerged, overpowered, as it 
were, by the watery chaos, and we shall presently see that 
Marduk in this epic is not specifically conceived of as the 
real creator of heaven and earth. The gods mentioned in 
the opening lines, Lakhmu and Lakhamu, Anshar, Kishar, 
Anu [Bel, Ea], belong to the oldest stratum of the Baby- 

1 The Assyrian term ‘‘mummu” is obscure. For a recent discussion of 


it, see Jensen (Mythen und Epen, I, pp. 302, 303), who now translates 
““Urform ”—a most unlikely supposition. 
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lonian pantheon. Lakhmu and Lakhamu are associates of 
Tiamat, while the others appear to be opponents of the 
monster. It is not necessary for our purposes to enter into 
further discussion of the nature of these deities beyond 
remarking that the creation of Anshar and Kishar seems to 
mark the beginning of an opposition to the sway of Tiamat, 
which had hitherto been undisputed. With Apsu and 
Tiamat are associated a variety of monsters, a description 
of whom is furnished in two further fragments belonging 
to the first tablet. Tiamat, we are told, surrounded her- 
self with— 


a yaishotace ental great serpents, 

Sharp of tooth, merciless in attack. 

With poison in place of blood, she filled their bodies. 

Furious vipers she clothed with terror, 

Fitted them out with awful splendour, made them high of stature 
That their countenance might inspire terror and arouse horror, 
Their bodies inflated, their attack irresistible’. 

She set up basilisks, great serpents, and monsters, 

Great monsters, mad dogs, scorpion-men, 

Raging monsters, fish-men, great bulls, 

Carrying merciless weapons, not dreading battle. 


At the head of her army she places Kingu? whom she 
raises to the dignity of a consort :— 


She raised Kingu among them to be their chief. 

To march at the head of the forces, to lead the assembly. 

To command the weapons to strike, to give the orders for the fray. 
To be the first in war, supreme in triumph, 

She ordained him and clothed him with authority. 


To him she says :— 


Through my word to thee, I have made thee the greatest among the 
gods, 

The rule over all the gods I have placed in thy hand. 

The greatest shalt thou be, thou, my consort, my only one, 


1 Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has suggested that the cobra is here described. 

® Kingu the ‘‘ chief” of the monsters must have occupied, in one version 
of the myth, the same position as Tiamat. His association with the 
latter is an illustration of the composite character of the Marduk epic 
which was above referred to. 
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and, handing him the tablets of fate, announces to him— 
Thy command be invincible, thy order authoritative. 


The appearance of the gods in the world is a menace to 
Tiamat. With the gods once in control, her sway must 
come to an end. On the part of the gods there is great 
terror of Tiamat, and they attempt at first to conciliate her, 
but without avail. Order in the world represented by 
the gods is not aggressive. It is chaos which manifests 
opposition to order. In the second tablet of the series, 
the god Anshar sends his son Anu with a message of 
pacification to Tiamat, but at the sight of her awful visage 
Anu takes flight. The god Ea is sent out as a second 
messenger with a similar mission, but he too fails. The 
second tablet, which is unfortunately in a lamentable con- 
dition, closes with Anshar’s determination to send Marduk 
as a walrior fit to take up the fight with the monster. 
Joyfully he proceeds to the contest, and in an address to 
the assembled gods enters a claim to be regarded as their 
chief in case his efforts are crowned with victory :— 

When I shall have become your avenger, 

Binding Tiamat and saving your life, 

Then come in a body... 

In Ubshu-kenna}, let yourselves down joyfully, 
My authority instead of yours will assume control, 


Unchangeable shall be whatever I do, 
Irrevocable and irresistible be the command of my lips. 


The third tablet is taken up with the preparations for 
the great contest. Anshar sends a deity Gaga to announce 
to Tiamat that Marduk is ready to take up the cause of 
the gods :— 

Anshar your son has sent me 
The desire of his heart he has entrusted to me. 


Tiamat, our mother, is full of hate towards us, 
With all her might she is bitterly enraged, 


and the tablet closes with a description of a feast in 


1 The assembly-place of the gods, 
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which the gods indulge before Marduk is sent out to 
the contest. 

The fourth tablet is the most important of the series. 
With true epic breadth the preparations for the fray are 
dwelt upon. Marduk is invested with supreme power by 
the gods, and as a test of his power performs a miracle 
by making a garment disappear and then appear again 
through the might of his word. The gods rejoice at this 
exhibition ; in chorus they exclaim “ Marduk is king,” and 
the insignia of royalty, throne, sceptre and authority are 
conferred upon him. 

Now go against Tiamat, cut off her life, 
Let the winds carry her blood to hidden regions. 

In addition to the weapons which he fashions for the 
contest, he constructs a net wherewith to enclose the life of 
Tiamat :— 

The four winds he grasped so that she could not escape. 

The south and north winds, the east and west winds 

He brought to the net, which was the gift of his father Anu. 

He created a destructive wind, a storm, a hurricane, 

Making of the four winds seven destructive and fatal ones; 

Then he let loose the winds he created, the seven; 

To destroy the life of Tiamat they follow after him. 

A most vivid picture is thus furnished of the god standing 
upright in his chariot, with his weapons about him and 
seven winds following in his wake. The sight of the god 
inspires terror as he approaches the hostile camp. Kingu 
starts back in alarm, and the associates of Kingu are terri- 
fied at their leader’s discomfiture. Tiamat alone does not 
lose courage. Undaunted, Marduk brandishing his great 
weapon approaches her, and after denouncing her for the 
hatred she has shown toward the gods calls her out to 
a direct contest— 
Stand up, I and Thou, come let us fight. 
Superbly the rage of Tiamat is pictured :— 


When Tiamat heard these words 
She acted as possessed, her senses left her; 
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Tiamat shrieked wild and loud, 
Trembling and shaking down to her foundations. 
She pronounced an incantation, uttered her sacred formula. 


The fight ends in the defeat of Tiamat, which is described in 
so graphic a manner as to require no comment :— 


When the lord had spread out his net in order to enclose her. 

The destructive wind which was behind him he sent forth into her 
face. 

As Tiamat opened her mouth full wide, 

He drove in the destructive wind, so that she could not close her 
lips. 

As the strong winds inflated her stomach. 

Her heart was beset, she opened still wider her mouth, 

He seized the spear and plunged it into her stomach, 

He pierced her entrails, he tore through her heart, 

He seized hold of her and put an end to her life, 

He threw down her body and trod upon her. 


Marduk next attacks her associates. They try to flee, 
but he captures them all in his great net. He tears the 
tablets of fate! from Kingu and places them on his own 
breast. This act marks the final victory. Henceforth the 
gods with Marduk, and no longer Tiamat and her brood, 
control the fate of the universe. Marduk returns to the 
gods in triumph, is received with great rejoicing and 
presents and offerings are heaped upon him. The fourth 
tablet closes with the work of the god in establishing the 
order of the universe. Cutting the body of Tiamat in 
half, he fashions from it a covering for the heavens. At 
each end of the heavens he places a guardian to prevent 
the upper waters from coming out*. This act clearly 
indicates the cessation of the rains. With the approach of 


1 These tablets of fate on the breast of Kingu and then of Marduk 
correspond in a measure to the Urim and Thummim of the 0. T. which 
hung on the breast of the high priest and were used to determine oracles. 
See Muss-Arnolt, ‘‘The Urim and Thummim,” Amer. Journal of Semitic 
Languages, XVI, 193-224. 

2 There are traces in the epic of the existence of a version in which 
Tiamat was not killed but merely bound. 
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the dry season the upper waters are held back through the 
power of the sun. The next act undertaken by Marduk is 
the placing of a limit to the great ocean known as Apsu. 
Above the ocean the earth appears shaped like a vault, 
and above the earth is the canopy of heaven formed of the 
body of Tiamat. 

So far the Marduk epic embodies largely popular ele- 
ments, but at this point the influence of the schools of 
speculative thought is apparent in the elaboration of the 
activity of Marduk in establishing the stations for the 
planets and stars. Marduk fixes the duration of the year, 
and divides the twelve months among the three planets, 
and, lastly, assigns a post to Nannar the moon-god and 
hands over to his control the night “as a means of marking 
off the days.” 

Marduk in an address to the moon specifies his duties. 
But at this point the tablet becomes defective, and the 
continuation of the epic is exceedingly obscure. Of the 
three fragments included by Professor Delitzsch ', it is not 
certain whether they belong to our series, and if they do, 
their position in the epic cannot be determined in a 
satisfactory manner. We have, however, a fragment which 
may safely be put down as forming the conclusion of the 
epic. It is a rhapsody in honour of Marduk. The godsare 
represented as vying with one another in bestowing glori- 
fying epithets upon the conqueror of Tiamat. He is hailed 
as the god of pure life; the god of favourable wind; lord of 
reason and mercy; creator of abundance and fullness; 
granter of blessings, who increases the things that were 
small ; the god of the shining crown; the lord of incanta- 
tions that cleanse from sin; the restorer of the dead to 
life. Bel and Ea, once leaders of the pantheon, transfer 
their names and with their names their prerogatives to 
Marduk. This transfer of the name is an indication of the 
transformation which the story has undergone. In an 
earlier form of the epic it was Bel, the chief god of Nippur, 


1 Das Babylonische Weltschipfungsepos (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 18-20. 
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a personification of the storm, who through favourable 
winds caused the waters to be gathered within certain limits 
and thus made the earth appear. Elsewhere in Babylonia, 
Ea retained to the latest period his title of god of humanity, 
who makes earth habitable for mankind. But these older 
gods must yield their prerogatives in order to heighten the 
glory of the god of Babylonia, the younger Marduk. In 
the titles, therefore, bestowed upon Marduk we find some, 
as “the god of favourable wind,” which clearly belong to 
Bel and others, like “ granter of blessings,’ which are more 
applicable to Ea. Mankind is enjoined not to forget 
Marduk— 

Who created mankind out of kindness towards them, 

The merciful one, with whom is the power of giving life. 

May his deeds remain and never be forgotten 

By humanity’, created by his hands ! 


The epic closes with the impressive summary of “fifty 
names” of great gods who, according to their fifty names, 
proclaimed the supremacy of his course. Marduk receives 
all the powers vested in the gods of the pantheon. The 
compiler of the epic has added to it an epilogue which 
illustrates the main purpose of the narrative. Once more 
all mankind, royalty and subjects, are called upon to 
praise Marduk’s glorious deeds. As in the book of 
Deuterondmy, vi. 7, it is ordained that the laws of Jahweh 
be taught by fathers to their sons, so the Babylonian 
compiler enjoins :— 

Let the wise and intelligent together ponder over it. 

Let the father relate it and teach it to his son. 

To leader and shepherd be it told. 

Let all rejoice in the lord of gods, Marduk, 

That he may cause his land to prosper and grant it peace. 
His word is firm, his order irrevocable, 

What issues from his mouth no god can alter. 


It is clear from this rapid survey that the main purpose 
of the narrative, upon which the current views as to the 


1 Literally, ‘the black-headed ones.’ 
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relationship between the Babylonian and Hebrew accounts 
of creation are based, is the glorification of a particular 
god. For this purpose a great deed of Marduk is chosen, 
but merely as an illustration of a general theme. The 
fact that the conquest of Tiamat forms part of the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony is a matter of secondary significance. 
Indeed the epic is only in a restricted sense a narrative 
of creation. The nature myth embodied in it relates to an 
event of annual occurrence, and, while it is certain that 
the Babylonians never passed beyond the point of con- 
ceiving the beginnings of the universe as in reality merely 
the evolution from chaos to order, it would not be fair to 
draw this conclusion from the Marduk epic alone. For 
this reason one might well doubt whether, in its complete 
form, the epic furnished details of the creation of animals, 
or even of the creation of man. Marduk, it is true, is re- 
garded by the Babylonian theologians as a general creator, 
but that merely by virtue of the universal supremacy 
attributed to him. As already stated, in other religious 
centres of Babylon, the creation of man was attributed to 
other gods. As for the animal world, there exists -a 
fragment of the tablet above referred to' which certainly 
does not belong to the Marduk epic, and in which the 
creation of “the cattle of the field, the wild animals of 
the field, the creeping things of the field” is assigned to the 
gods in union, and the latter likewise are represented as 
creators of the heavens and the stars, Even in the Marduk 
epic, Marduk is not designated as one who formed the 
stars, but only as the one who assigned to them their 
positions and regulated their courses. Marduk in this 
epic is essentially an establisher of order, not a creator. 


Il. 


The so-called second version of the Babylonian story of 
creation is much more fragmentary than the first, but like 


1 See p. 634. 
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the first it has been submitted to an editing process, 
through which it has been transformed into a glorification 
of Marduk. The circumstance that the fragment is em- 
bodied in an incantation text sufficiently shows, that in 
this case likewise, there did not exist any distinct purpose 
of setting forth a cosmological theory. The chief interest 
of this version for us consists in the greater detail into 
which it enters regarding the condition of the world when 
chaos reigned. 

A holy house of the gods was not yet built on a holy spot, 

No reed had sprouted, no tree been formed, 

No brick was laid nor any brick edifice reared, 

No house erected, no city built, 

No city reared, no conglomeration formed. 

Nippur was not reared, E-Kur not erected. 

Erech was not reared, E-Anna not erected. 

The deep not formed, Eridu! not reared. 

A holy house, a house of the gods not yet constructed as a 

dwelling. 
The world was all a sea. 


The general conception, it will be seen, is the same as 
in the first version. There is no reference to a contest 
between Marduk and Tiamat, and indeed Tiamat is not 
even mentioned. The appearance of the dry land is spoken 
of in an obscure line, and there are enumerated the ancient 
cities and time-honoured temples of Babylonia. There are 
evidences in the fragment itself that in an older form the 
creation of these cities was not ascribed to Marduk, and 
that neither Babylon, the centre of Marduk’s worship, nor 
Marduk’s chief temple E-Sagila, “the lofty house,’ was 
introduced. In this earlier form a goddess Aruru is desig- 
nated as the creator of mankind, as well as of the animal 
world and of vegetation, but, in the hands of the priests 
devoted to Marduk’s glory, Babylon is assigned the first 
place among cities and all the great religious centres, as 


1 Nippur, Erech, and Eridu are three of the oldest cities of Babylonia ; 
E-Kur and E-Anna are the names of the chief temples at Nippur and 
Erech respectively. 
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well as the enclosure for the dwelling of the gods, and the 
production of mankind is attributed to the chief god of 
Babylon'. Despite this transformation of the tale, Aruru 
comes in for her share, and is associated with Marduk in 
this particular deed of creating the seed of man. In its 
reconstructed form, the fragment also includes the creation 
of animals, of verdure, as part of the work of Marduk. 
The version shades off into a culture myth illustrating 
the gradual evolution from primitive conditions into a 
state of culture by the domestication of animals and 
building of cities :— 


He created mankind, 

Together with Aruru he created the seed of mankind, 

The animals of the field, the living creatures of the field he created, 

The Tigris and Euphrates he formed in their places, assigned to 
them a place, 

Soil, grass, the marsh, reed, and bushes he created, 

The verdure of the field he produced, 

The lands, the marsh, the thicket (?), 

The wild cow with her young, the young wild ox, 

The ewe with her young, the sheep of the fold, 

Park and forests, 

The goat and wild goat he brought forth. 

Houses he erected, cities he built, 

Cities he built, dwellings he prepared, 

Nippur he built, E-Kur he erected, 

Erech he built, E-Anna he erected. 


lV. 


Turning now to the Hebrew account, we have first of 
all to take into consideration that according to the view 
currently held by modern scholars, two versions of the 
creation story have been incorporated in the book of 
Genesis. The one, embodied in what is known as the 


’ For the detailed proof and for the translation of the lines in question 
which belong to the later editors, see the writer’s Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, pp. 446-448. 
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“priestly code’,” and which we may call the “ Priestly 
narrative,’ extends from the first verse of Genesisto the middle 
of the fourth verse of the second chapter; the second, the 
Jahwistic narrative, extends from the middle of the fourth 
verse of chapter ii to the end of the chapter. These two 
versions must not be placed on the same plane, and indeed 
one may question the accuracy of designating Gen. ii. 4°-25 
in its present form as a second version of creation. Its cos- 
mological features are fragmentary, and it is characterized 
rather by what it omits than by what it mentions. Like 
the Marduk epic, it assumes the existence of the world; 
only a passing reference is made to the creation of animals, 
no division is made into birds, fish, and land animals, nor 
does it contain any reference to the great orbs of day 
and night, or to the planets and stars. Vegetation alone 
is not assumed, and this, it is said, was absent because 
“no rain had as yet fallen.” Again, it is to be noted that 
trees are not mentioned. The chief thought in the mind 
of the compiler of the Jahwistic narrative is man. Even 
when speaking of the absence of vegetation he refers to 
the fact that “man was not there to till the soil,’ and 
from the seventh verse on to the end of the chapter he 
treats solely of the creation and early life of man. In this 
respect we have indeed a duplicate of the story regarding 
the creation of man, as depicted in the first chapter 
(verses 26-31), but it is to be noted that there are pro- 
found differences in these two versions about the creation 
of man. It would appear that the Jahwistic narrative of 
the creation is given to us in an abridged form, the com- 
piler contenting himself with the complete story as given 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and adding only so much of 
the second version as actually complements the first. So far 


1 For a graphic view of these two versions, see the text in Professor 
Haupt’s Polychrome edition of the Old Testament: The Book of Genesis in Hebrew, 
by C. J. Ball (Baltimore, 1896). For the views of modern scholars about 
the composition of Genesis see, e.g. Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch 
(London, 1893), or Bacon, Genesis of Genesis (Hartford, 1892). 
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as regards the manner in which man is created according 
to the Jahwistic narrative, there are no grounds for com- 
paring it with either the Marduk epic or the second 
Babylonian version. There exists, however, a story in 
Babylonian literature, forming part of the great Gilgamesh 
epic!, which contains some striking parallels to the con- 
ception found in Gen. ii of the creation of man out of the 
dust of the earth. We may, therefore, dismiss this so-called 
second Biblical version from our investigation, contenting 
ourselves with the single observation that only in the 
opening words,— 

And no plant of the field was yet in the earth, 

And no herb of the field had yet sprouted,— 


is there a resemblance to the second Babylonian version 
which begins : “ No reed had sprouted, no tree been formed.” 
But the resemblance is slight and superficial and merely 
sufficient to warrant the assumption of a certain similarity 
in general conceptions. It by no means justifies us in 
affirming a dependence of the Hebrew version upon the 
Babylonian, or indeed any bond however remote between 
the two. We are thus thrown back upon the main story 
of creation in the Old Testament, the only real one as found 
in Genesis i-ii, 4a. Here we have a tolerably full narra- 
tive, furnishing in a regular order the creation of all the 
essential divisions and phenomena of the universe. 

In striking contrast both to the Marduk epic and to the 
second Babylonian version, it starts out with a direct 
announcement of a theory of real creation, and not merely 
an evolution from chaos to order. The declaration that 
Elohim “in the beginning created the heaven and earth” 
is a theological doctrine totally different from anything 
found in either of the Babylonian accounts. In the second 
verse, however, we have a valuable indication that this 


1 Sea Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, chap. xxiii, and also an article by 
the writer, “Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,” in the Amer. 
Journal of Semitic Languages, XV, 193-214. 
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superb doctrine is intentionally introduced to replace an 
earlier theory which must have been current among the 
Hebrews at one time, according to which the existence of 
the earth (as among the Babylonians and other ancient 
nations) was assumed ; for when it is said that “the earth 
was téht wa-béhd,” commonly rendered “ waste and void !,” 
and that “ darkness was upon the face of the 7*hdém,” that is 
“the deep,” there seems no escape from the conclusion that 
not only the earth, but also the deep was without beginning. 
In verse 10 the dry land is represented as being created, 
and is called “earth,” the same word being used as in the 
first two verses. Hence the reference to earth in the 
second verse is premature, and involves the supposition 
that the earth is already created. Even without pressing 
this point, the allusion to the 7ehém shows that the concep- 
tion originally underlying the second verse, is practically 
identical with the Babylonian idea of a primaeval chaos 
when the waters covered everything :— 


Apsu was there from the first, the source of both, and raging 
Tiamat, the mother of all. 


The introductory verse, therefore, of the book of Genesis 
which ascribes the creation of heaven and earth to Elobim, 
is to be viewed as a protest against the earlier view—a 
distinct advance upon the notion that there was nothing 
earlier than the gods. It substitutes for the theory 
of evolution from chaos to order, a genuine doctrine of 
beginnings. More significant even as a direct contrast to 
the Babylonian conception of the supremacy of Marduk 
is the third verse of this chapter of Genesis regarding the 
creation of light. There was no room for such an act 
in the Babylonian story, and indeed it would have been 
illogical to introduce it. Marduk, it will be recalled, is 
a sun-god, or at all events a phase of the sun, and since, 
according to the current view of antiquity, it is the sun 
that gives light,a Marduk epic celebrating the achievement 


1 So R. V.; the A. V. has “ without form and void.” 
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of the sun-god could not possibly enumerate light as one 
of the creations of Marduk. That the conception in 
Genesis regarding light is rather vague, when looked at 
from the point of view of a modern physical definition, 
does not in any way enter into consideration. The sig- 
nificance of the doctrine which places above the world 
a creator who produces everything, even the light, lies 
in the circumstance that it entirely sets aside the preroga- 
tives of a Marduk. I venture to think, therefore, that this 
third verse represents a direct protest against the Baby- 
lonian view which places a sun-god at the beginning of 
things. The Hebrew writer seems to say: ‘ Marduk, 
a sun-god, a god of light, cannot be the creator of the 
world.” He himself was created by a being who stands 
above the entire universe. The term dér (the Hebrew word 
for “ light”) becomes according to this view a disguise for 
Marduk, or rather a substitute chosen as a means of 
illustrating the extent to which the Hebrew doctrine of 
creatio ex nihilo is to be carried. We thus find, sandwiched 
in between two verses representing what we may call the 
advanced Hebrew conception, the reminiscence of an earlier 
and more primitive theory held at one time by both 
Hebrews and Babylonians of a primaeval chaos presided 
over by T*hém or Tiamat. Naturally, the attempt is made 
to bring the two views into accord, and, as a consequence, 
while the old mythological name T*hém is retained, we 
have no longer a personified monster as a symbol of the 
inundations during the rainy season, but a literal interpreta- 
tion of the old term, as the “deep” in general. The fact, 
however, that the Hebrew term T*hém is used without the 
definite article (not only here but throughout the Old 
Testament) is a trace of its having once been personified 
and regarded as an actual proper name. If the view here 
taken of the real significance of Gen. i. 3 be correct, it will 
be evident that the question of the relationship existing 
between the Hebrew and Babylonian accounts of creation, 
resolves itself into the thesis that there are traces in the 
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Hebrew narrative of views once held by the Hebrews 
which bear a marked resemblance to Babylonian con- 
ceptions, but that the Hebrew narrative in its present form 
not only represents an advance upon the earlier conceptions, 
but, while retaining traces of primitive views, is to be 
regarded as embodying a protest against theories of crea- 
tion incompatible with the monotheistic view of the world. 
In order to reach a satisfactory view as to the conditions 
under which the Old Testament narrative was produced, 
we must note not merely the parallels between the Hebrew 
and Babylonian accounts, but also the divergences between 
the two, and the chief effort of an investigation at the 
present time ought to account for and interpret these 
divergences. 

In place of Tiamat and her associates exercising unre- 
stricted sway, we find in this same second verse, the spirit 
of Elohim “ hovering over the face of the waters,” having 
the waters, as it were, under his protection, much as a bird 
hovers over her young. All traces of a conflict between god 
and the waters have disappeared. Elohim is not a god who 
needs to arm himself with weapons for the fray. There 
are no gods at his side to encourage him to stand up 
against chaos; by the power of his word alone everything 
comes into being, and accordingly, while the later mytho- 
logical view survives in the first part of the second verse, 
the second half, emphasizing Elohim’s contro] over the 
waters, illustrates the manner in which the Babylonian 
conception is transformed under the guidance of a totally 
different doctrine of creation. The reference to the 
existence of T*hém at the beginning of things thus becomes 
the only trace in the chapter of earlier views which must 
once have been current among the Hebrews. The reference 
to the creation of light we have seen is an original feature 
in the Hebrew account, and this view carries with it the 
strictly original character also of the fourth and fifth verses 
in which we are told that Elohim distinguishes between 
light and darkness, and assigns names to both, calling the 
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one, “day,” and the other “night.” But in the sixth verse 
we encounter once more a reminiscence of the Marduk epic. 
The stretching out of a firmament which separates the 
waters into two distinct layers, an upper and a lower, 
correspond to Marduk’s stretching out of the body of 
Tiamat across the heavens, forming a covering which, with 
the aid of the gods placed at either end, is to prevent the 
upper waters from passing beyond their bounds, The 
Babylonians picture the heavens as a semicircular vault 
which reached down to the surface of the Apsu!. At one 
end of the vault there was an opening, out of which the sun 
passed in the morning, and at the other end an opening 
through which it descended at evening. In the Babylonian 
story, where great havoc is brought about by the rule of 
Tiamat, there is a reason for confining the upper waters to 
their place, for only in this way can Marduk establish his 
rule of order on earth. It is not enough for the sun to 
drive off the storm and rain, the clouds too must be driven 
back and held firmly in place. In the Hebrew narrative, 
on the other hand, the mention of a separating firmament 
creates a certain difficulty. The name given to this firma- 
ment is “heaven,” but if in the beginning God had already 
created heaven and earth, there does not appear to be any 
necessity for introducing a second reference to the creation 
of heaven—this time as a firmament. On the assumption, 
however, that the Hebrew narrative was evolved from 
primitive conceptions and retains traces of these conceptions, 
while in a general way passing far beyond them, the diffi- 
culty vanishes. As a trace of a primitive view, the function 
assigned to the heavens is perfectly natural, nor is it 
difficult to see why this trace should have survived, for the 
view that the heavens actually separate between upper and 
lower waters is not limited to Babylonia, but is found 
among other nations as well, and had taken too deep root 
in the minds of the Hebrews to be entirely set aside. At 


? See the illustration in Jensen, Kosmologie der Buby’onier, Pl, II, or 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, I, p. 503. 
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the same time it is important to observe the way in which 
the current idea has been transformed so as to fit in with 
a monotheistic view of the universe. Marduk makes the 
covering out of the body of Tiamat, but Elohim who 
creates by the power of his will requires no material out of 
which the firmament is to be made. So far then we have 
only two incidents of the Marduk epic preserved in the 
“ Priestly” account of creation, a primaeval watery chaos 
and the formation of the firmament. The rest of the epic 
has been discarded. 

It is to be noted, however, that while in the creation 
story as found in Genesis, most of the mythical and 
mythological elements have disappeared, elsewhere in the 
Old Testament, there are passages which are clearly remini- 
scent of a conflict between Jahweh and the aboriginal 
monsters who symbolized chaos. When, for example, in 
so late a production as Isaiah, chap. li, we read, verse g— 


Awake, awake, put on strength, 
O Arm of Jahweh ; 

Awake, as in the days of old, 

In the generations of ancient times. 

Art thou not he that cut Rahab in pieces, 
That pierced the dragon ?— 


the prophet manifestly has in mind an ancient tale parallel 
to the Marduk epic, with the réle of Marduk transferred 
to Jahweh. Rahab the dragon is identical with Tiamat, and 
the resemblance extends even to such a detail as the 
piercing and the cutting of the monster in pieces. From 
Job ix, 13, where the “helpers of Rahab” are referred to 
as subdued by Jahweh in his anger, we learn that the 
Hebrews conceived the primaeval chaos to be surrounded 
by an army, just as Tiamat has, in her wake, Kingu and a 
host of awe-inspiring monsters. The Leviathan as described 
in the 74th Psalm (verses 13-17) represents another 
variant of the same myth, and the further details of the 
tale may be gathered from such passages as Isaiah xxvii. 1 ; 
Ps, Ixxxix. 10; Job vii. 12, xli. 1 seq, &c. Gunkel, 
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Schépfung und Chaos, pp. 29-114, has carefully gathered 
all these allusions, and by his luminous discussion of them 
has demonstrated beyond all doubt the persistency of the 
old myth in the mind of the Hebrews down to a compara- 
tively late date. If then we find but faint traces of the 
Marduk epic in the first chapter of Genesis, the omission 
is not accidental but due to the transformation through 
which the old tale has gone in order to adapt it, not only 
to a monotheistic conception of the universe, but to bring 
it in accord with a view of Jahweh far removed from the 
period in which the Marduk-Jahweh epic represented the 
religious level reached by the Babylonians and Hebrews 
respectively. 

We have seen that the question whether the Marduk 
epic contains an account of the creation of herbage and 
fruits cannot be satisfactorily answered. There hardly 
seems room or occasion for such work in the Marduk epic, 
concerned as it is chiefly, if not exclusively, with the 
conquest of Tiamat, and it is significant that the first act 
of Marduk after subduing the monster and forming a 
firmament out of her body is to measure out a limitation 
of the Apsu or deep which flows round and underneath 
the earth—assigning a position to the earth itself under the 
vault of heaven—and immediately thereafter to establish the 
places for the planets and stars. In the Biblical account 
for the third day there are in reality two distinct works, 
the one the gathering of all the waters into one place, in 
consequence of which the dry land appears, the other the 
production of herbs and fruits, That these two are distinct 
is indicated by the twofold introduction of the refrain, 
“And Elohim saw that it was good,” once at the end of 
the tenth verse, and again at the end of the twelfth. We 
are justified in comparing the “Priestly” account of the 
appearance of the dry land with the reference in the Marduk 
epic to the formation of “Esharra,” by which name the 
earth is designated. If the dry land (expressly called 
“earth”) appears merely as a consequence of the gathering 
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of the waters into one place, the evident assumption is that 
the earth was already in existence. The picture which the 
writer must have had in mind agrees admirably with 
climatic conditions in Babylonia, where at the end of the 
rainy season the submerged districts reappear as the waters 
recede. Accordingly, the gathering of the waters into one 
place corresponds as closely as we have reason to expect 
with a line in the Marduk epic where it is said of the 
god, that “he measured the structure of Apsu,” that is, 
he ordains that the great body of waters known as the 
deep should flow round and underneath the earth, which 
thus in a measure rests on the Apsu itself. In Genesis the 
gathering of the waters is called yammim, which, since the 
plural in Hebrew, as in the Semitic languages in general, 
covers a wider range than in Aryan tongues, may legiti- 
mately be regarded as the Hebrew equivalent of Apsu, 
not “seas” therefore, but “the great sea,” the Okeanos, 
of the Greeks. 

The section which follows, namely, verses 11 and 12, 
referring to the herbage and fruits, has, as already indicated, 
no equivalent in the Marduk epic, and though with reserve 
I venture to raise the question whether this creation of 
vegetation does not again represent an addition to the 
Biblical narrative due to its transformed character from 
a mythical tale, representing the evolution from chaos 
to order, to a monotheistic narrative of real creation. 
Marduk’s rdle in the epic is limited. He is the sun-god, 
and as such he establishes order in the universe, but his 
particular domain is in the heavens. We read in the epic 
that “he passed through the heavens, he inspected the 
expanse.” As the sun-god he is an overseer who sees to it 
that the planets and stars are in their proper places, so 
that the scene of the Marduk epic is chiefly in the upper 
regions, and indeed a version of the epic may have existed 
which placed the scene exclusively in the heavens. The 
divine power in Babylonian mythology who produces 
vegetation and is the source of fertility is the goddess 
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Ishtar or Nana in some form or other. And while this did 
not prevent the devotees of Marduk from attributing all 
fertility to Marduk, still there would hardly be occasion to 
do so in a narrative which celebrates him so largely as a 
solar god. At all events if this was done in any version of 
the Marduk epic, it was not introduced at the point where 
the Hebrew narrative places it, between the appearanceof dry 
land and the regulation of the movement of the heavenly 
bodies. Verses 11 and 12 therefore of the “ Priestly ” nar- 
rative represent a decided departure from the Marduk epic. 

When we reach the fourth day of creation, numerous 
difficulties present themselves in the Hebrew text as it 
now stands, which we cannot stop to discuss. Suffice it to 
say that while in general there is a correspondence between 
the Hebrew and Babylonian accounts of the functions of 
the stars and planets, there are again abundant traces that 
the Hebrew narrative has passed through a period of trans- 
formation independent of Babylonian influences. In the 
first place all the bodies of heaven are created, whereas 
in the Marduk epic their existence is assumed and they are 
merely assigned positions and functions. Again in the 
Biblical narrative the great lights in the expanse of the 
heavens served two or, according to the Greek version!, 
three purposes: (1) to distinguish between the day and 
night; (2) to shine upon the earth; (3) to serve as signs? 
and seasons and days and years. In the Babylonian narra- 
tive this last function is divided: (1) the stars are set up 
as constellations and serve to mark off the years and 
months; (2) the moon is fixed as the luminary of night 
and for marking off the days. There is no reference in 
the Babylonian narrative to the function of shining upon 


See the text (Gen. i. 14) in Swete’s edition. 

2 The addition of the words ‘‘as signs” in the Hebrew narrative is 
interesting. It is evidently used as an astrological term and refers to a 
belief which the Hebrews in common with all nations retained to a very 
late period, namely, the deriving of omens from the position of the 
stars. 
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the earth and the omission can hardly be accidental. The 
heavenly body which one thinks of in the first instance 
as having this function is the sun, but, this being Marduk 
himself, it is natural that the function could not be referred 
to. The shining of the sun is the starting-point of the 
epic. In the “ Priestly” narrative, however, the creation of 
light is directly ascribed to the power of Elohim, and corre- 
sponding with this, there is included among the works of 
the fourth day the creation of the sun which is designated 
as the “great light for the rule of day.” This addition 
marks another step in the complete displacement of Marduk. 


¥, 


With the completion of the fourth day all further means 
of comparing the “ Priestly” account of creation with the 
Marduk epic ceases, owing to the gap in the latter. We 
are obliged to fall back upon the second Babylonian 
version, in which the creation of animals and of all living 
creatures is attributed to Marduk, but it has already been 
noted that Marduk has in this version replaced Aruru, 
who as goddess of the earth is the real producer of animal 
and vegetable life. It may be admitted therefore that, 
inasmuch as we have an actual instance of the functions 
of an earth-goddess being transferred to Marduk, an account 
may have existed in some Marduk epic, parallel to verses 
20-23 of the “ Priestly” narrative, in which the creation of 
animals is described, Assuming such to be the case, the 
only change required in transforming the old tale to 
the level of religious thought reached in Genesis was 
to transfer to Elohim the function ascribed to Marduk, 

In the case of the creation of man, the problem of com- 
parison between the Hebrew and Babylonian accounts is 
complicated by the existence in Genesis of two decidedly 
variant versions of that event, i. 24-31 and ii. 7-9. That, 
according to the tradition embodied in the Marduk epic, 
as well as in the second Babylonian version, Marduk 
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created mankind follows from a passage in the closing 
chapter of the series, which reads :— 


The lord created mankind out of kindness toward them, 
The merciful one with whom is the power of giving life. 


Furthermore, if Delitzsch! is right in placing a fragment 
containing an address to mankind as part of the epic, we 
have a parallel to Elohim’s address at the close of the first 
chapter of Genesis, but it should be added that there is 
absolutely no similarity between the two addresses. In 
the address to mankind as given in Gen. i. 28, two thoughts 
are emphasized; the first, that man is to multiply and 
increase, and the second, that he is to have dominion over 
the animal world. To this there is added, in i. 29-30, 
a second speech, in which the food of man is prescribed. 
The ordinance to multiply and increase also applies to the 
animal world (Gen. i. 22), but man alone is singled out for 
dominion. This latter thought is hardly Babylonian. In 
the Babylonian religion it is the gods who have dominion 
or their earthly representatives, the kings. The Hebrew 
tradition ascribing dominion to mankind in general 
breathes the republican spirit so prominent in the postexilic 
Pentateuchal legislation which enters a protest against 
royalty in making no provision for a temporal power, and 
goes so far as to curtail even the priestly prerogatives by 
preaching the doctrine that the entire nation is holy and 
a kingdom of priests (Ex. xix. 6). In Babylonia, marked 
by a powerful monarchical control and an all-pervading 
priesthood, it would have been dangerous heresy to declare 
dominion to be a function of the population, even though it 
be over the animal world. As for the paragraph about food, 
it embodies, as it would appear, an early tradition which 
relates to the exclusion of meat from man’s diet?. At all 
events, the speech has no place in the Marduk epic, and 
further questions involved need not be treated here. 


1 Weltschipfungsepos, p. 111. 
? See Gunkel’s Genesis, p. 104, note. 
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The next point to be considered is the famous phrase 
in Gen. i. 26, which declares that man was made in “the 
image and likeness of Elohim.” Rightly interpreted, the 
“Priestly” version of the creation of man refers not to 
the formation of the first man nor even to the first pair, 
but to mankind in general. The passage reads: “ Let us 
make man in our image, according to our likeness, so 
that they may have dominion &c.... male and female 
he created them.” A verse like the latter is clearly 
applicable, not to a single pair, but to all the human race, 
and accordingly the speeches in ver. 28 and vers. 29-30 
constitute addresses to mankind in general. Similarly, in 
the so-called second Babylonian version, it is not a single 
pair which is created, but mankind in general. The same 
applies to the passage above quoted from the Marduk epic. 
In so far there is a parallel between the Babylonian view 
and the “ Priestly” account. This being admitted, it would 
appear natural to refer the phrase in the “image of 
Elohim,” which strikes one as strange in a monotheistic 
narrative, to a Babylonian parallel. 

In a land where the statues of the gods represent human 
forms, the thought of man made in the image of the gods 
would arise as a justification for the manner in which the 
gods were portrayed. Moreover, the deification of human 
beings '—naturally only the kings—would act as a further 
motive in establishing a view of material resemblance 
between mankind and the gods. The verse appears then 
to be a survival of an anthropomorphic conception of the 
deity, and if it be remembered that even the children of 
the present day find it difficult to conceive of a deity 
without a human form—and there are many grown children 
living even in the twentieth century—it is certainly not 
surprising that the verse should have been retained in a 
collection like the Old Testament that contains such 
numerous instances of anthropomorphisms. It is, however, 
only as a survival that the verse is explicable, for had the 


See Jastrow, Religion of Bubylonia and Assyria, p. 167 seq. 
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“Priestly” narrative been produced exclusively from the 
standpoint of a monotheistic conception of the universe, 
free from earlier theories and doctrines, it is quite incon- 
ceivable that the verse should have been deliberately intro- 
duced. As a survival we can account for it, but not as a 
verse which originated with the same writer who declares 
that Elohim said “light be, and light was.” Another proof 
that the verse was retained from an earlier form of a 
creation narrative is the addition of the term “ according to 
our likeness.” This term is added without a conjunction as 
an explanatory term with the evident intent of weakening 
the anthropomorphism of the phrase “in the image of 
Elohim.” The old phrase no longer satisfied an advanced 
age, and a new turn was accordingly given to it by the 
supplementary expression. The writer warns us, as it 
were, not to interpret the word literally. He seems to say 
to us: Be careful! The verse does not mean that God has 
a human form, but that man is like unto God, has divine 
attributes. The writer thus paves the way for the homiletical 
interpretation of a text which still furnishes a fertile subject 
to many a preacher of our own days. 

We come, finally, to the seventh day, and with it Pm the 
institution of a day of rest. There is absolutely no evidence 
that the Babylonians divided the work of creation, whether 
accomplished by Marduk, or Ea or Bel or Aruru, into a 
period of days. The “Priestly” division into seven days 
rests evidently upon the institution of the Sabbath, and 
while the Sabbath in so far as it emphasizes a special 
significance of the seventh day in the week has affiliations 
with Babylonian ideas, a Sabbath celebrated every seventh 
day without reference to the phases of the moon is the 
Hebrew addition to the older notion. The Babylonians 
had a word Shabbatum, which they applied to an in- 
auspicious day occurring five times a month, on the 7th, 
14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th of each month, counting from 
the beginning of each lunar month. On these days it was 
dangerous to approach the gods who were liable to anger, 
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and certain measures of a precautionary character had to 
be observed, though only as it would appear by the kings. 
In an article on the original character of the Hebrew 
Sabbath (American Journal of Theology, April, 1898), I 
have tried to show that the Hebrews, or the remote ancestors 
of the Hebrews, starting from this point of view, developed 
independently the institution of setting aside a whole day 
celebrated every seventh day (without reference to the lunar 
phases), and observed as the day of rest because sacred 
to Jahweh. This distinctly Hebrew Sabbath assumed 
tremendous importance in the development of the Jewish 
religion. The entire worship of Jehovah was centred 
around it; it became the bulwark of the religion. As 
the most characteristic external mark of that religion, it 
was brought into connexion with the two most fundamental 
events in mankind’s history from the Jewish point of view, 
namely the work of creation, the beginning of all history, 
and the exodus from Egypt, which marks the creation 
of Israel as a people. Resting in part therefore upon the 
tradition of the antiquity of a sabbath in some form, in 
part inspired by the supreme significance accorded to the 
distinctly Hebrew Sabbath, the doctrine arose which 
places the establishment of the Sabbath at the beginning 
of time. In no more forcible way could the sanctity of 
the institution be impressed upon the people than by the 
assumption that Elohim himself recognized it, by dividing 
the work of creation into six days and setting the example 
for all times by resting on the Sabbath. Here we must 
rest our investigation. It is not possible within the limits 
of a single article to enter into many details that might 
be touched upon?. My main purpose being to make clear 
the nature of the divergences existing between the Hebrew 


1 It is my purpose ere long to issue a volume, Hebrew and Babylonian 
Traditions, in which I shall gather together and present in detail the 
results of comparative studies on such themes as the Creation, Paradise, 
Adam and Eve, the Sabbath, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, Life after 
Death, and Babylonian Influences in the Pentateuch. 


VOL. XIII. vu 
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and Babylonian accounts of creation, the illustrations 
advanced furnish, I think, a sufficient basis for drawing 
the conclusions to which I now pass. 


VI. 


The divergences noted do not represent such features 
as can be placed in the category of the accidental or 
the unimportant. 

Such points as the creation of light and of the sun, both 
significantly absent in the Marduk epic, the direct assertion 
that Elohim created heaven and earth, the existence of 
neither being therefore assumed, the total absence of any 
reference to the conflict with Tiamat, the manner in which 
mythological allusions have been weakened or avoided, 
the introduction of the creation of plant life between the 
appearance of the dry land and the creation of the light and 
stars, the remarkable addresses of Elohim to mankind, 
and lastly the division of the work of creation into six 
days with the institution of the seventh as a day of rest 
in imitation of a divine example, such features, which 
distinguish the “ Priestly” narrative, can only be satis- 
factorily accounted for as the result of totally different 
influences under which the Hebrew and Babylonian 
accounts, respectively, were produced. 

Interpreted in their true light, the divergences represent 
the profound modifications which earlier and primitive views 
of an evolution from chaos to order underwent as a result 
of continuous religious development in the direction of 
what for want of a better name we may call ethical 
monotheism. The process involved in this modification 
which changes a mythological narrative into a sublime 
theory of creation must necessarily be regarded as one 
of long duration. On the other hand, the resemblances 
between the Hebrew and Babylonian accounts, the traces 
in the Hebrew account of primitive views, point of course 
to a contact at one time between the ancestors of the 
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Hebrews and the inhabitants of Babylonia, but the point , 
of contact must lie at a remote period. To assume that it 
was during the exile that the Hebrews became acquainted 
with the Babylonian story involves us in difficulties, much 
greater than those involved in the traditional view that 
the first chapter of Genesis represents a special revelation 
vouchsafed to Moses. The Jews of the exile were subjected 
to Babylonian influence in art and literary form, but they 
were not open to the religious ideas which prevailed in 
Babylonia. Their religious thought had been moulded, 
under the influence of their prophets, by the events of the 
two centuries preceding the fall of Jerusalem. The exile 
was the period adapted to the clarification of the doctrines 
preached by Amos, Hosea, and the earlier Isaiah. But the 
people, especially those who were carried into captivity 
to the banks of the Euphrates, were too advanced to accept 
a view of the universe which would be in utter disaccord 
with the idea of the prophets. Moreover, -had the Baby- 
lonian story been taken over by the Hebrews at so late 
a day it would have borne a much closer resemblance to 
its model than is actually the case. 

The divergences which have been pointed out are in 
many cases a direct protest against the views embodied 
in such a production as the Marduk epic. But if the 
intention of the compiler had been merely to produce a 
narrative which should represent a contrast between Elohim 
or Jahweh and Marduk, it is not conceivable that any trace 
of a mythological character should have been retained, and 
he would have been particularly careful to avoid mytho- 
logical terms like Téhém. The theory which best accounts 
for the facts is that the Hebrews must have been in pos- 
session of primitive traditions about the way in which the 
world came into being long enough for those traditions 
to have taken an ineradicable hold upon the people; and 
since this earlier tradition forms a close parallel to Baby- 
lonian views and reflects climatic conditions peculiar to 
the Euphrates Valley, the further conclusion is justified 
Uuz 
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that the Hebrews and Babylonians at one time held certain 
mythological notions in common. On the other hand, in 
order to account for the transformation from primitive to 
advanced conceptions, we must likewise assume that the 
earlier tradition accompanied the Hebrews through the long 
course of religious development which they underwent, 
until the time when the contrast between the old and the 
new became so marked as to call forth a combination 
narrative in which, by giving certain turns to old verses 
and by introducing new features, the transformed legend 
might serve as a worthy illustration of the supremacy of 
a single divine power, and while still retaining traces 
of conceptions belonging to an earlier age, would bear on 
its face the stamp of a protest against these conceptions. 
For this process a long period is required—how long 
depends upon the question, upon which we cannot enter 
here—when the decided departure in the life of Hebrews 
from common Semitic lines begins. Some scholars! think 
of the period represented by the El-Amarna tablets (1500- 
1400 B.C.)? as the time when Babylonian legends may have 
found their way to Palestine. That Babylonian influence 
at this time was strong in Palestine must be admitted, 
and yet I am inclined to go back still further*, and 
interpret the tradition found in Genesis which connects 


1 So Zimmern, who adheres to this view in his latest utterance on the 
subject, Biblische und Babylonische Urgeschichte (Leipzig, 1901). 

2 A series of cuneiform tablets found in Egypt in 1887 and forming 
part of the Egyptian archives for the centuries named. See for an 
account of these tablets Carl Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1894), 
and for a complete translation Winckler, ‘‘The Tell el-Amarna Tablets,” 
(English and German edition), in Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 
vol. V (London and Berlin, 1896). 

5 Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos, pp. 168-170, is of the opinion that the 
Hebrews found the myth current in Canaan upon entering the country. 
See also his recent commentary on Genesis (in Nowack’s series), pp. 
114-119, where the position taken by him in his earlier work is re- 
affirmed. One does not see why, if one goes back so far, the Hebrews or 
some branch of them should not have carried the story from Babylonia 
into Palestine. 
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the migration of Hebrew clans into Palestine from the 
Euphrates Valley associated with the name of Abraham, 
as the real solution of the problem. The conditions of the 
East are strangely alike at all times. What happens to-day 
took place thousands of years ago. The Bedawin on the 
banks of the Euphrates belong to the same race that has 
almost from time immemorial sent offshoots from the 
steppes or the highlands of Arabia into the Euphrates 
Valley. The old Babylonian states were at all times 
menaced by these hordes of Arameans or Arabs who moved 
up and down along the western borders of Euphratean 
culture. Many of these bands made more or less permanent 
settlements, and became to a certain extent assimilated to 
Babylonia in ways and manners; and with the ways and 
manners they adopted the Babylonian religious ideas, and 
became familiar with Babylonian legends and traditions. 
The Pentateuch expressly traces the Hebrews to these wan- 
dering Arameans (Deut. xxvi. 5), and the theory therefore 
which places the contact between the direct ancestors of 
the Hebrews and the Babylonians at the time when, super- 
induced by movements (the reasons for which we can only 
dimly discern), certain of these wandering Arameans passed 
up the Euphrates and crossed over the mountains down 
the Jordan, and settled finally to the west of the Jordan, 
satisfies most of the conditions needed to account for the 
existence of Babylonian legends of creation among the 
Hebrews. It is such a theory also that accounts for 
the persistent hold of those old tales until the time when 
they are transformed without being wholly obliterated. 
From a period therefore as early as 1800 B,C., the Hebrews 
or the ancestors of the Hebrews may be regarded as having 
been acquainted with the substantial elements of the 
Marduk epic, which they developed in their own way and 
under influences independent of Babylonian ideas during 
the long period of a religious progress unique in the 
annals of mankind. The fact that the definite literary 
shape to the Hebrew traditions regarding creation was not 
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given till the period of the Babylonian exile, or perhaps 
even after the exile, does not affect the conclusion as to 
the substantially original character of the Hebrew narrative 
in many of its essential features, and as to the comparatively 
high antiquity of some of those features, if not of all. 
It may, I think, be set down as a safe dictum drawn from 
the past experience of the results of archaeological investi- 
gations, that religious traditions as well as religious customs 
are apt to turn out older than they seem. 


Morris Jastrow, Junr. 
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FRAGMENTS OF ANTI-KARAITE WRITINGS 
OF SAADIAH IN THE IMPERIAL PUBLIC 
LIBRARY AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


Dedicated to the memory of my friend Davip KaurMany, 
who departed this life too soon for the interests of 
Jewish literature. 


THE Imperial Public Library at St. Petersburg recently 
obtained possession of the Antonine Collection. Among 
the latter's Hebraeo-Arabic fragments I was so fortunate 
as to discover portions of two works of Saadiah’s, written 
by him against the Karaites. No. 204 of the said col- 
lection consists of two leaves of parchment joined together, 
but there were several leaves between them which have 
become lost. The content of the first leaf was taken 
from a work in which the Oral Tradition was defended, 
not against any particular author, but against the Kara- 
ites in general, whose arguments are controverted. As 
far as is known at present, this was done by Saadiah in 
monde axn> (The Book of Distinction, cited by Hebrew 
authors under tke title of jnaom 7BD or Monn BD), a book 
which was recently subjected to a thorough discussion by 
Poznanski (J. Q. R., X, pp. 244-252). It is therefore 
probable that the leaf in question must have belonged 
to that work. The leaf commences somewhere in the 
middle of the eighth point of dispute, and deals with 
points of detail, such as the second day of the festival 
(nvba Sw 2 a oY), and with tradition in general, and 
runs in the Arabic text as follows (the MS. only rarely 
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gives diacritical points; for the rest the spelling of the 
MS. has been preserved) :— 


sa) wip Finny npr cx wna Spoydse and ody... (fol. ra) 

yo onyo ywa ads ovds pe tain by apron xd ysiod spnyo px 
movisn’ mbsdx op Ny NIN Om VANONSS pnp Sy OY AWD npr 
wa yo) xo 55 adam. mb fixndse npr cox Syedxa any nd nad 
xp vinedear prods Se min xpiw nd yep sapnds: nbs) mx 
pa pain xdap pry nd poy pe NSD fpND” Ayya pe yO NTD NOI 7D 
ox Bos. ¢ a nN mt penser pans sw ~D wwMmw xD Sy ew 
xmy Aynwos yay anthe apods Anay p Ny Nb. m7b9 
pido nen my jor wo AwyD mw jo nndy xo> Noy? NANI" 
xSomnsxy xin op nsren non ayo yor Seow spp fiyo yo 
pas ‘bp xd) ya ea ey Sy mandy pop tox oD saben pe Nona 
my sp jie aie Sa mao aa Sap Aimer fdad ody fobs 
‘Sipsnbs op inp ainsobs tp tip od SNe xtexw ame 5 yi 
ww Swede ney psa oven ardin aie 1955 ww Aymede pe oe 
7p Srvs ANwe mde ye I ND ONYN IND NYDN NONND D2 
DEN) One Joo) mdips moN’a Ayow AYN yR DISK pn Abwhe 
yapn Sep Atayads wp 358 sods opm iN opm en Ans 
* worndsa jonpbs soy yeni ade sinaxdse yp xox * ppp aby 
Soe ody qndan ain Sip fndydsx oS om pe nit xd (sic) pin 
spr xdx 754 Saxo xoo ww cde xd) oddpa ina Sip ponds 
son ‘Sy mnie xo b> Adpibeay + xa andes Sprdx op amy 
Awpnoxds te nyopax Ix dp2dx mnynd din wap mde yo pr Abs 
+ Abani xd prynds sein po np Amide dindxa abanodsx qbn jo 
fino) i 7592 NAyany yx yar aNN xe atin amy sp ae 
nop mun eK sxe mendes vy xno payor ods vd ne 
Nod) OND DMININS mwnds ons pods onvpsx 0d ombxp 
xnodp menbds ‘p fpdndny sapodsxa canpyds Sy apano fonds 
ry > AAs words ww padnso (fol. 1b) dx mpbe xow 
ands xin nyop xobp na opty pdb anny thd px sandy ina 
Sy sox mde po yp 3) dy mohp monn) mnsaAnox * ni5N 
sy nbc thee sybs: pmbyp spade “dy Ayoio fonds aot andi 
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ppb soit ond xox nea xp ‘Sy fonds pening pbapdsy 
fin wer *e mpdy 95 wy) win Sy penx wwe 'D padnso 
bide inde io ans (this should probably read A) A ombyp 
nob onbyo mx Toh nd wai Sods Sino bys ome xno 
sown mevndy ‘dy sapbed sand idapy masiay mawobs Sy onabys 
ym mom Ase yoy pp xarad md ndyi nn Sxods Sy dx Sods 
pon baps xd oe Sxpp poxnds non dapn nd nd nd bxp ma 
pnynid (add Ssnp) Sx an ona strands: pswdd Seiodse pnd nowndy 
Any aiy mvp pa xo Dae oe ANdSS yea pw ade1 onpdsd 0d 
yor ND ond many pe IN Op ND OF ND KD my INN ND 
wos 354 °p pApyyn as nn my *p ppbns one vyxtax ‘Sy 
‘> Apdnsn yds foxd saws acnn son 3de0 ¢ ep spans “ide 
mm mood Spy ads nds any anni yp pnp any 4 xnanyy 
raonds: tnx wn Sypy aden dds anim pds mooi Sypy aan pprdsio 
maids mm dy pans xo poy ps ponds sda orp ndspn pan day 
NmaNn> ny na wwN Dp (bet) Seto +32 Ads wo pe der * pn 
px pn b> pany ‘np aiy inp onaxdnse yo m3 ype IN 
Aber ¢ NSS nnwa od sae finde yy soypp ta ondps poy ix ppand 
230’ qX aN axnsde fins Aoxdy omy qydsds (add jx> jx) 
xd) MANNS NAAY AI Te TIN NAVD py ANd ANON Sx Donde 
xmox’ 53 nyo nin nypnw nypst yx moxd saya po nyET yx ni 
+ pariodse *Susen Sap yo pnd te nds acim sabe ap sSy adxnynona 
wi poprods (on the margin: pm2x yy dip") yp made sow ade 
jo MD wh ND NTA DADE be yo Ix Syd) ay mwods ain 

vee ee e POR IN ID TOF ANIWND IpNA NeIKa dipdee 


It is evident that folio 1 commences in the middle of the 
eighth point of Saadiah’s reply. The missing part of the 
sentence may have run as follows: [Certain laws were 
revealed to Moses conditionally ]— 


the execution of which was only to be promulgated at the time 
required for it. It is necessary to assume, in reference to the 
prohibition to add anything to the Mosaic Law (Deut. iv. 2), that 
the second festival day (i.e. nvda bw sow sip DY) existed already 
at the time of Moses; namely, conditionally, to be observed in case 
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the people would have to be in exile; and, for this reason, the law 
was not promulgated till the required time’. In the same way, 
everything (Rabbinical) which is believed to be contradictory to 
the Bible, is capable of being reconciled. This is all the more 
the case whenever it is thought that two biblical passages are 
contradictory, as we have already explained regarding the rule 
(of the thirteen rules of interpretation) of R. Ishmael j'2IN3 ‘3 
m nx Ar pernson?. 

g. I have given careful attention to the method of the Bible, 
and found that the latter usually deals with the subjects in an 
ample way and explains them in detail. This you see in the 
expositions regarding the Work of the Tabernacle j200 NvyD 
(Exod. xxv seq.), the Chapter of Consecration oxdp nenp (Lev. 
viii-ix), the Numberings of Israel ’xww “npp (Num. i), the Dedi- 
cation of the Altar Naron n3\3n (Num. vii). In view of such method, 
it is highly improbable that the law about Running Issue MI" 
(Lev. xv) should have been formulated without explanation, or that 
the law regarding the leap-year should have been limited to the 
single word 3°3N (Exod. xxiii. 15). It is obvious that a sufficient 
explanation must have accompanied all these ordinances; and as 
we do not possess such in writing, it was given by word of mouth. 

1o. A wise man who expounds a law or a narrative, must sufficiently 
explain it when delivering it for the first time. On repetition, a mere 
allusion will suffice. Thus, e.g., about the law of the burnt-offering 
(Lev. i); in the first instance, the explanation is very diffuse: ,OD) 
Syopm ppan [OPM ns AN YT HNL; but on repetition 
we have briefly may ya pn (Num. xviii. 11), and nothing more. On 
the other hand, it is impossible for a law to be dictated in the first 
instance by a mere allusion. Such mere allusions as, for instance, to 
prayer as conveyed by the words sndan N17 (Deut. x. 21), or to civil 
jurisdiction by the words orydps jn3) (Exod. xxi. 22), and others, 
are only possible when a full explanation by oral tradition preceded 
them. 

Speaking generally, everything brought forward here against the 
eight portions of the objection® tends, at the same time, to prove the 
truth of tradition, for mainstays of those problems, which emanate 


* pnean maven (Lyck, 1864), n. 1; eon ‘od to Tr. Betza, I; Asheri, ibid., 
I, 4; oman why, ibid. I, 2. In this Responsum Saadiah’s opinion is 
quoted. 

* Cf. mone axn>, ed. Landauer, p. 141 = mytm muvonn, ed. Slucki, 
P. 72; Guvres Compl. de Saadia, vol. IX, pp. xxiii-xxiv, 82-83. 

* Or, “strictures in their eight aspects” ? 
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from the original above-mentioned sources, have been made firm by 
clear proofs’. 

Having set forth these ten modes, I proceed to the fifteen objections 
which those people make against the Mishna. In the first place, 
I refuted those who meet the question: ‘“‘Why they adopted the 
Bible and rejected the Mishna?” with the reply, that “they saw that 
the nation was unanimous in the adoption of the Bible, but differed 
in their opinions regarding the Mishna; for, since we saw that 
people (fol. 1b) whose views varied in respect to many things, yet 
believed in this (in the truth of the Bible), we knew therefore that 
if it (the Bible) were untrue, the (whole) people would not have 
believed init.” When I heard this reply, I commenced to consider it 
closely, and I found that it was refuted by twelve arguments. 

Their assertion, that they found that “the nation was in agreement 
in regard to the Bible,” is contradicted by seven arguments, which 
I brought forward against those who adhere to the agreement of the 
nation®, as explained above. Their argument, that “they found that 
the people, whose opinions differed regarding several things, yet 
agreed as to this” (as to the Bible)—considering thus the people’s 
difference of opinion about many things as an argument—can be 
refuted in eight ways*. In the first place, they reply to the questioner 
by returning the question. He asks, “Why do you contradict the 
Mishna?” They reply: ‘Because we contradict the Mishna.” 
I mean to say, that he who simply turns the question put to him, 
and makes an answer out of it, is the weakest (disputant); for it 
is just the same as if one were to reply to the question: “Why 
do you not accept the decision of the judge?” with the answer: 
“Because I do not accept the decision of the judge.” For the 
question put.to one of them (the Karaites), is also put to all of them: 
“Why do you all contradict it (the Mishna) ?” 

Secondly, if we were to judge from people’s difference of opinion 
about many things about the correctness of that about which they 
are in agreement, it would be only necessary for those, who wish 
their inventions to become adopted as truths, to differ about other 
things, so as to gain for the point on which they agree, recognition 
as being the correct one. 

Thirdly, we see now how the Christian nation is split up into four 


1I am myself in doubt whether my conception of this sentence is 
correct. 

* The “‘agreement” (Arabic rxoix) plays an important part in Mahom- 
medan theology, and thence the Karaites derived it, perhaps already 
since the time of Anan. pone 
* This ought probably to read “in five ways” (7 for 7). 
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sections, in regard to the founder of their religion. One section 
maintains that his body and his spirit are God (of divine substance). 
Another section says that his body and his spirit are created ; another 
asserts that his body was created, but that his spirit is God; another 
again says, he was only like one of the prophets. They all agree 
therefore about his superiority; our opponents must, consequently, 
adopt as true all that about which the Christians agree’. 

Fourthly, if the difference of opinion of the sons of Israel on many 
points is to be taken as a criterion for the Bible, which is recognized 
by all of them, it follows that the tradition, which was once also 
recognized by all?, must be true. 

Fifthly, if, as they opine, this difference serves to demonstrate the 
truth of the Bible, the All-Wise would have had to uphold always 
differences of opinion in his nation for the purpose of confirming his 
writing. It would not therefore be feasible to do away with the 
differences, because their disappearance would involve a proof of the 
Biblical truth. The differences would thus have to endure for ever. 

It is therefore obvious that the whole argumentation of our oppo- 
nent constitutes the opposite of the truth. Besides, I have met with 
people (Karaites), who maintain that those who handed down the 
Mishna by tradition had themselves invented it; they were, perhaps, 
led astray by such expressions as 13‘PNN NWINI (Sabbath, 15 b), &c. 
I must therefore explain..... 

The first leaf ends here; it is a good specimen of 
a dialectical controversy on religion as carried on at the 
commencement of the tenth century, the mondx axn> 
having been written in 926-7. In those days it frequently 
happened—as it also happens sometimes in our days—in 
such disputations, that the object was to fasten upon the 
words of the opponent and so to drive him into a corner. 
This has been noted by Haja Gaon, in reference to 
Saadiah’s argument regarding the second festival, in the 
before-mentioned Responsum: sansv onDKXw mw YN ID 
DPS ne amy ain mp 5” amy on (DIA Mw, 

? This argument is in reality identical with the preceding one, except 
for its being illustrated by an example. Makrizi maintains, moreover, 
that Anan admitted the mission of Jesus and Mahommed. Jakub 
Kirkisani (p. 305 of my edition) attributes to a portion of the Karaites 
a milder view about Jesus. Hadasi borrowed from this author. 


? i.e. before Anan’s schism, and, in previous ages, before the secession 
of the Sadducees. 
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ed. Lyck, p. 4). If we may believe the Karaite Jacob 
Alkirkisani?, Saadiah would have first said, that the 
Rabbinical Calendar (")3y) existed since Moses, and that 
afterwards he said that it originated with Adam (jx9 7p) 
pix yo mow Sip» pede oxy oA vow po naydy yx dip eovabds) 
(Kitab Alanwar, nbypo 2, 382 13). 

The second leaf of our fragment is directed against 
the Karaite author of the mxgabx axn> (Kitab Alfadhaich, 
“The Book of Shameful Things,” sc. of the Rabbanites). 
I found a note from a Karaite source, unfortunately without 
any further description, that Ibn Sakaveihi’s book was thus 
entitled. This has now been fully confirmed by a fragment 
of the Arabic original of Ibn Ezra’s fpsinds Abxpo. The 
fourth chapter (entitled frponds ‘Db ‘a, Hebr. prmnd ayy 
NT37 7D nIDwn) concludes thus: 4”r pra AMYD IIT [3 Ip” 
mood mxgebx axn> axny mpxo 732 2*Sy amp monds axns *D 
“abe fymwdse vy pooxnnods: jo ava yn (“The Gaon Saadiah 
declared, in mondx axns, in his refutation of Ibn Sakaveihi, 
the author of the mxgabx axn3, [where the Gaon] contro- 
verted the latter himself, and the others who oppose ® the 
Law,” &c.)*. This quotation seems to prove that Saadiah’s 
writing against Ibn Sakaveihi was part of the mondy axna; 
but in the quotations of Mobashshi Halevi and of the Karaite 


1 Prof. Steinschneider will, no doubt, admit that Kirkisani’s name 
was Abu-Jusuf Jakub, although he has thus far had no opportunity to 
retract his former assertion. 

2 Dukes, in the Magazine jrz (II, 137), turned the Arabic preposition "79 
(Hebr. 5y) into the proper noun Ali. 

3 On the Arabic expression %y Soxmn cf. Dozy, Supplem., I, 327. The 
words Soxnnndx by were perhaps embodied also in the title of Saadiah’s 
polemic, and a corruption of this was perhaps the origin of the enigmatical 
and, as yet, unexplained name of a work of Saadiah’s cited by Nissim of 
Kirvan, who says (see ony) ‘yt2, Hebrew part, fol. 16 b): marwnn 1D) 
Y’>) on Sorina %y (sic lege) Tox aNNd Sxrnw pwda NPI pron by. Poznanhski 
made another conjecture (J. Q. R., X, 255); neither Poznanski, nor 
anybody else, knew at that time the contents of Ibn Sakaveihi’s book. 

* Dukes reproduces this passage in the Hebrew translation thus: 
(Munk and Dukes correct wmarenx) ymaena jo3zonm wwo1 and 7+ pean 
in 591 ONPENT MPD 72 dy, &e. 
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Japheth!, the former appears as a separate work. We 
are therefore obliged, not only to read ymawn3 instead 
of ymawns, as Munk and Dukes read in the Hebrew 
translation, but to correct also in the Arabic original 
mm ‘5 into m7 *B. 

However this may be, the next fragment? gives us, for 
the first time, full information, not only about Saadiah’s 
polemical reply, but also about the contents and the 
division of Ibn Sakaveihi’s pamphlet, which was calcu- 
lated to rouse Saadiah’s anger, if only by its insulting 
and provoking title. We need not be surprised that the 
later Gaon of Sora designates his opponent by the con- 
temptuous title of Saxibx sin (that ignoramus). After 
these introductory remarks, let us hear Saadiah himself. 
The Arabic text runs as follows :— 


NAD we mds prpds anszp Nm Ayopa w nsdaa,.. (fol. 2a) 

ine wy po naw apr sm mds prede ix pyoxpde ond mop 
m 39ND AINND jNd NIN yox Now xmds meade wdAD prods 
nds nosbe Syp wp anyds “Sy onpdse Sip ade w inp ord tnads 
sondwpx *p yromxdsa moyp axnsde Snxd opp sds ixnm 
monn ide pyads ym nd moe ya ide padi pys om ee mie 
POU MeTP OVD Mn Dp awe Tox *D von mONd dy Ap 
spd enpp Aran DM Nba ‘on pe Tn) WIP AP MT pnw oN 
357 yo jo aysers embs y sanonds tp myp pdy sein pe 
siy mond aren an absia pw wp va ody padi ps ci xi amex 
sx opea Ayoibs ov fey yo pmepadd sobs prado pe nppinds *p 
nodim xdpno xm navn oy nay ov ay mad ov ppmp idyp 
nav say nad ov pndwp px maxns ‘pin nanxe mo navn 55 
xo porn ndpp sinds vSy xoxtpx § DIpn) mp AN Aan oY 


1 Everything which was known about Ibn Sakaveihi was fully con- 
sidered by Poznaaski, l.c., pp. 252-4; the latter’s remark must be 
modified in accordance with the fresh data, 

? A small portion of this was recently published by me in a Russian 
magazine, and reproduced by Poznanski in the Revue des Etudes Juives 


(XL, 88-90). 
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MOON *D SKYN IP max MOyd © aw ‘nay manda axnsde Sep 
‘ nmy mp Sy mvs wn mee axn> maNd mxgady axns naxn2 
‘mean pdp oy na oa x3 yer sia Syp xo “Sy ¢ yy qnw pdona 
tide pd nd payn soy qors 1d mmap nd wep’ io ND TOM NO 
syne pedesobse somp Syd > mosnd nd cmm penn enn jn‘ 
Borden para be vy indd any od ow pms pow py 
pnan> ‘5 dor ps op S25 ai mea oandyd sbnden aawnds jo 
ayIN pmpE on $x omadssn oan vy xd on pmwpen sy 
y yous ios sin Nx ‘nn oADNds oxons wayndsr ba5dx3 
bribes pya padxsods maxmyx vx bn adap yes yo yoo od xo 
‘ey2a) * ANdD NAN DADMN Ayn (sic) NAYP ONNDY IN prods 
ibs pSobe Andes py dn Soxadse prom pndbe my qb4 yd 
‘A ae osm Ap ume pyd woe pS Smads avin Syp maine 
yoi nds anand * mnyxy ve sap xo 59 Sy finynds nddx Spa 
xmvy xdie rote § nbndey mown yo xdeipy: jrooxds: xin xnd 
axabep * madas pnands pe yt ND °D ANDS PIN) KINI TN OA 
sm napbs Ayn po faye (fol. 2b)’ ade aseaden © srmindse Sindy 
(r. ayenbet) amends yo om Se Faye dd axabdar + inode 
ie * Apvaady fade ides nop i973 xd Abe anwhe some de 
»D Sey mabe Aye wp wba s nybee Aw op Absa * adnbse Ayn op 
nbd ox xo wwbed pads yx binds avin pyr? mp Sys Ayn 
DATSNIN) DAS WIN IX MDY [ND IND NTI FT NORD NUN ibe min 
1 pnoyw *B xo pmndse am xmp saints Apdeso vy ppann 
1 omdy fina min wp one xd mow nmydse jo Aayen naobe 
onde pe may yep TSsadee idee woe ¢ nodnds poo xdy mewndy 
Sy seme one To95) oma amy ap ads ow ody xmyoy wes 
Sy rode aman ie ain Sap ptpr + indnbsy mawnds yo 7 xo 
1 TON wa TFB ne Dd ws Awe yy xmy Sep» a mawobde 
avoxdy aman ibe 1st Sap op je me Tbsp + opp woody 
She wom saw wa sands min pbyn xo yihod munby 194 
finyd sixinne Sap mp na yaw xo oD amy Tone Sede aioe 
poaste pops pads ye oyr xdie Saibe ain nth + mowobe 
PRIYN NAMB NN NSN PEIN pon wo Nad pow AM mpNy 
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xh mends 1p xop wa mbp ‘Sy smwnoy ody Adan Anas 
mxeandx yD Naya aye Aa ny. soo ond xd) nxdxsnds 
3b yoy foxinds yo xnsya xmdy fnxnw xd and jo xasyn 
‘» Fmd nowy ww oxndand wn xp imsm) wayn xapide 
pA poix mounds vasa pnad> wide Sib edu pase + sopnds 
mods ofA * Ayaxnodsy (1) Ayes vy nawbx min mdm mex 
pr py Sy won dipxp ¢ (x. Smad) Snobs wae je nord xp 
mow nds Ades op pabp pbasde iy ads mands spa prads 
pyyn xd im 4 qos mds one peyn xd adds Sip my op 
sybn nd mnnwm mot poo (add ney) 2 in ton xby one 
bypy > oman xd o> ponverd seo ontown fe nee pwyn rid 
sanibe yo mae xd pbasse pe qd an xd pion my op xin 
wp 55 by anne dr aomads xd prvmde edt meade dy 
ney xd bio Spe 95 mwyn xd nndp am ww oypn mp opm 

wees ey dae Sop 


In the translation it would run thus: [The commence- 
ment of the sentence, which is missing, may have read: 
‘Ibn Sakaveihi’s method is, that when he thinks he has 
something to say against any passage ]— 
of a Halacha, or against a portion thereof, he copies the whole 
chapter (P75), or a great part of it, in order to induce his hearers 
(readers) to believe that he refuted the whole chapter. This method 
is as if one would copy a whole section (NW15) of the Bible, when- 
ever he wants to quote one Biblical verse. He (Ibn Sakaveihi) 
does it because his book is quite useless; by far the greatest part 
of it contains only the assertions of the (Karaite) mob, and if he 
had only quoted the text required, the book would be quite empty; 
he stuffed it therefore with ample Rabbinical quotations. 

I found also that he cites that portion of a Rabbinical passage 
which, in his view, confirms his opinions, whilst he omits all that 
part which, though connected with the former, tends to disprove 
them. Thus, in reference to the new moon, he quotes from the 
D's NWN the words: WPS AT TIN PW IW POWN WWTP, but 
he takes good care not to quote from the same passage the words 
wp Aron oy xda), because he saw that the obvious meaning 
is, that it can be arranged without observation of the moon [i.e. by 
calculation of the calendar]. 


? Torat Kohanim, wor, X, § 2-3 (ed. Warsaw, 1866, fol. 94 a). 
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The most important and worst part is, that he alters and corrupts 
the Rabbinical text whenever the latter does not suit him. Thus he 
found in the MBDIN (NNN) that it is permitted on Friday, on the 
eve of Sabbath, to let the water flow into the garden: D'D }*Ppni® 
ms naun 55 nabim xdono xm aaen py nav DY sy nnd, 
which he alters in his book into by naw 35y nud ow pndyo pre 
mawn?; and then he makes six propositions on the ground of 
a falsehood. When I saw this, I said, in the words of Scripture, 
spy wnay mondxn?. 

And, as I live, he was quite right when he gave to his book 
the title of Book of Shameful Things (MNSB28 ANN); for it is a 
book which sets forth his own shameful things and his own confusion, 
as was explained by me in connexion with the verse JON pydan3 
75, and as it is said: MEIN pop oy NI Od NI yen MIB‘, It 
would have been well for him if he had kept silence, and within 
bounds, as the pious man said: pad ‘nm Penn wainn jn’ 
moonds, This was perhaps the reason why the older heretics, such 
as Anan, Benjamin, and others like them, never attempted to base 
their polemics against the Rabbanites and the Sages upon the 
Mishna and the Talmud, because they (the old Karaites) knew 
that all works ought to be understood according to the spirit of 
their author, but not according to the interpretation of their oppo- 
nents; for they (the authors) themselves understand their own 
words and their meaning better than anybody else. And now 
this newcomer (Ibn Sakaveihi) appears, and aspired after things 
which his predecessors never attempted, and took his associates, 
the heretics, for altogether ignorant men®. For he gave them 
a broken reed, and tried to persuade them that it was a weapon. 
I shall expose all this, and by doing so the truth will shine forth, 
that which is worthless will be set aside, and the indignation of 


 Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, Sabbath i, 23 (p. 111, line 17-18), where 
the word oy is missing, and mwa nonm mmo wm is read instead of 
wyono wm. The Gaon’s reading is confirmed by Babli, ibid., fol. 18 a. 
The Karaite falsification is provokingly impudent. 

2 Ps, xxxi. 19. 

® Prov. xxv. 8, Cf. the interpretation referred to here in @uvres Compl. 
de Saadia, ed. Derenbourg, vol. VI, p. 144. 

* Prov. xviii. 3. 

5 Job xiii. 5. Saadiah in his translation also (Guvres Compl., vol. V, 
Pp. 42) renders the Hebrew wim by the Arabic 7cn. 

* Or: “he considered his associates, the heretics, with the eyes of 
complete ignorance.” 

VOL. XIII. xx 
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the people, called forth by the act of this ignorant man, will be 
soothed, as it is said: AN 13" DOIN) AMP mB pyd ‘wR. We 
pray to God to assist us in everything which brings us nearer to 
his truth. 

The chapters (Gates) in which this man collected quotations from 
the Mishna and the Talmud are ten in number. I shall first men- 
tion their headings, and then examine every chapter, and point out 
his errors wherever he thought to have found contradictions in the 
Rabbinical writings. The first chapter is headed, On the Unity (of 
God); the second chapter (fol. 2b), On a part of the Sabbath-laws, 
namely, the lighting of light; the third chapter, On another part (of 
the Sabbath-laws), namely, irrigation?; the fourth, On the fixing of 
the month; the fifth, On the rule MDB 143 8; the sixth, On the 
leap-year; the seventh, On the law about fat; the eighth, On for- 
bidden marriages (My) ; the ninth, On the law about menstruation 
(7773); the tenth: On the law regarding “Ip bys. 

This man asserts that the Rabbis have contradicted God’s com- 
mands in these ten things. He is of opinion that both the oldest 
and the later (Rabbis) are united in that they transgress the law 
in reference to four of these subjects; namely, in reference to the 
Unity (of God), to both questions of the Sabbath-laws, and to a 
question of the marriage-laws; he did not therefore adduce any 
proofs from the Mishna and the Talmud on these points. As to 
the other six, he maintains that in respect to them the older (Rabbis) 
proceeded differently from the later, and, in order to show this, he 
adduces alleged proofs from the Mishna and the Talmud. He 
prefaces his ten chapters with strictures against the Mishna, (asking) 
how it was possible to say that it had come down from our teacher 
Moses? But all he does is simply to deny it. I think it therefore 
to be expedient, before considering the six chapters, to speak about 
the Mishna, which is frequently referred to in these chapters. My 
refutation of his invectives in the first four chapters will precede my 
demonstration of the trustworthiness of the Mishna. 

In the first place, I found that this ignorant man asserted, that the 
Rabbis considered the Creator to be corporeal, and that they believed 
that he had a human form, with length, breadth, depth (thickness), 
limbs, and organs, and that he was provided with essential and 
accidental attributes. But he adduces no proof for his assertions, 


Prov, xxix. 8. 
’ 2 The reading of the MS. amenx (presents) is undoubtedly a corrup- 
tion, for afterwards two categories of the Sabbath-laws are mentioned. 
My conjecture xno (irrigation) is confirmed by the above-mentioned 


quotation from the Tosefta, 
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neither from the Mishna, nor from the Mechiltot, nor from the 
Targum; but he produces eight quotations, partly from the Agadot, 
partly from books the authenticity of which is not established, and 
partly from liturgical poetry (Chazanot, Piyutim'). Moreover, all 
those passages have a figurative meaning, just as much as the 
analogous passages of the Bible*, 1 shall first set forth the sayings 
of the Rabbis about the denial of anthropomorphism, and then 
explain the anthropomorphic passages according to the analogy (?)°. 
This will compel him, if he is not to fall into absurdities, to admit 
the indispensable‘. I say that the religion (the religious conviction) 
of the Rabbis is the complete negation of anthropomorphism, this 
is proved by their saying in the Mechilta to Exodus, in the inter- 
pretation of OD ‘nbx ‘nx pwyn xd*: ne peyn xd mow yn 4 
nnd (mndn) ¥’n ab mnnem nit poo (Aey) 28 In Ton aby 
ona xd 13 pnp (ow) ix tne pwyn xd¢ Similarly, 
in the interpretation of the verse > mm xd 7, that the Creator 
has no similitude with anything among the minerals, plants, animals, 
stars, with the wind or with anything visible. And they (the Rabbis) 
went in this respect to the extreme, saying: bo bop > WYN N 


+++ ney Sox Sop mwy xd® 


! Kirkisani, who presents several parallels to Ibn Sakaveihi’s polemics, 
adduces an example (p. 300 of my edition, Hadasi in S»wx borrowed from 
him) from Kalir’s composition commencing ™) yw 7, the phrase 
TVR OMI Ww Mw vm, which is an allusion to Cant. vii. 6 (7 
Drm NoRK). 

2 Cf. Ibn Barzilai’s Commentary to Sefer Yetzira (p. 21), where Saadiah’s 
reply to the questions of a Karaite (perhaps our Ibn Sakaveihi himself) 
reads still more fully: xb mop Vy" 2 WI ADP Ny! by AI Dw NI 
VIMO PI Ww pr WodNI NN Aw NI IND HO OMIT YD NIT My IWwapN 
bo pend wp pe jo aT i oN 8 ed ON Qeeow’ 9 AT NIT ON tT 19 
wow ox (Wow) Sa NA PH My wen WR (OO 5901) Pw don ATA Mm 
Sp MNS) DTD DWI) P37) OD TMD ONS IT ONrDE 49 MO! Nw aNd 
) THYm aONT. A little before (ibid., p. 20) he argues against the 
same Karaite: wD avo 137 OTe wen Pan Hy AA ND NT Mm pat Nd 
197 ae $y AN TT ND Me NP) PNA pnd 129 be WT AT dN Iw. 

3 My translation of this passage is doubtful, nor is the reading of the 
word my0nox certain. 

* This sentence is also doubtful. 

5 Exod. xx. 23. 

* Mechilta, section wim, § to (ed. Weiss, p.80, ed. Friedmann, fol.72 b). 

1 Exod. xx. 3. 

* Mechilta, ibid., § 6 (ed. Weiss, p. ny, ed. Friedmann, fol. 67b), where 
we ought to read therefore smn) 7B 1) mer dix Sop Aer ND ND, 

XxxX2 
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I was only able to touch briefly upon a few points in my 
remarks. I hope, on another occasion, to dwell more at length 
on the importance of these fragments for Kszaism, for lite- 
rary polemics of those days, and for Saadiah’s activity as 
a scholar. I shall then communicate and discuss a second 
fragment, which, I surmise, is also taken from the 3xn> 
monbs, and contains some very interesting notices on 
the Jewish sects of the time. (Last year I communicated 
portions thereof to a Russian magazine.) In view of the 
present resurrection of so many monuments of grey anti- 
quity that have lain forgotten in Oriental Genizoth, it 
is to be expected that our particular branch will also be 
considerably enriched. May this happen soon! 


A. HARKAVY. 


PETERSBURG, February, 1901. 




















PSALMS IX AND X. 


Most commentators are agreed that these two Psalms originally 
formed one, which was so arranged that it showed the alphabet.es 
an acrostic (Cheyne on Ps. ix and in Origin of the Psalter, p. 228; 
Driver, Introduction, &c.; Wellhausen, Polychrome Bible, on Ps. x; 
also Delitzsch, who seems to adopt the Massoretic text as the 
original one, regards the two Psalms as one (on Ps. x)). They hold 
that that arrangement has been disturbed by an interpolator, who 
split the Psalm into two, Ps. x beginning with the letter 4 each half 
having been so modified as to form an independent whole, and that 
to those alterations is due the disappearance of the nine initial 
letters of the acrostic, viz. 37 3 in Ps. ix and ¥5 YO) in Ps. x. 

Several attempts have been made to restore the alphabetic 
arrangement, but hitherto without being accepted’. Perhaps the 
following effort will, at least in some of its suggestions, receive 
approval. 

A general survey of these Psalms shows them to be arranged 
in this way, that generally each letter of the alphabet begins a stanza 
of two lines, each line consisting of two stichs of the ordinary length, 
i.e. having either three or four beats. 

The few exceptions to this order occur just there—as I shall 
show later on—where the text is disturbed. 

It is encouraging to find that there are only three or four stichs 
less than the above arrangement would require; and when we 
consider that in other alphabetical Psalms a letter is sometimes 
entirely omitted, or has only one line instead of two, or shares with 
another letter the space generally allotted to each single letter, we 
may hope to be able to ascribe the deficiency of one or two lines 
to such a cause. 

We are further encouraged to pursue our search when we find that 
by adopting the following method several hidden letters at once 
shine clearly forth like stars at dusk, and that where the still wanting 


: } See Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 243, note h; and De Wette, Introd, 
to Psalm iz. 
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letters ought to be according to the same method, there the text 
is in a state indicating violent disturbance; instead of the missing 
letters we find their graves, or perhaps the places in which they are 
concealed. 

Our method is to set out for our search from the end of the poem, 
where the stanzas of N&1P are found complete, and to work our 
way backwards by assigning to each alphabetical letter two lines, 
i.e. four stichs, of three or four beats to the stich, if that is possible 
without doing violence to the requirements of the poem. 

According to that plan there ought to be a word beginning with 
¥ at the commencement of 10a. But what do we find there? Not 
such a word, but all manner of indications that one or two words 
have just there fallen out, and that the text is doubtful. The rhythm 
is defective, for the stich has only two instead of three or four beats; 
the Greek version (which in Psalms has generally the present 
Massoretic text) testifies to an uncertainty among the scribes as to 
the division of the sentences by rendering :737) inZ73 jsvea...; 
the sense of the stich is a puzzle to the learned, who even with the 
help of the Ktib (which they read 737) or 737) fail to render it 
satisfactory ; moreover, the very fact of there being a variant points 
to a doubt as to the original reading. All this tends to show that 
there was an illegible word or two in the copy from which our 
Massoretic text is derived, and that there was a doubt whether the 
first legible word was 737° or 75). 

Considering the missing phrase was no doubt a continuation 
of the scene of hunting down and ensnaring the persecuted, and 
that it. began with ¥, what more natural that it was something like 
TZ or ny! ? 

7 suggest that the original may have read— 


+e SBN MV NIT? YOY IY 


“both the crushed and the lowly”; but I prefer to believe that 
what looked like 27) was really the obliterated or tattered remains 
of 737); and also, seeing that 1NW13 13W03 is of intolerable syntax 
(“by his pulling at his net”: “by his pulling into his net””"—whom ? 
Wellhausen does not nntine them), that the lacuna was really 
earlier (cp. LXX); that 10a should read NW 4373 nwa 4¥, while 


1In Ps, xxxvii, also alphabetical, the y stanza, which is of similar 
import, begins rw) mew; but that describes a stage in the process of 
hunting rather too early, and also requires 5 after it, For the same 
reasons my is hardly possible here. 

2 For changes between final x and n cp. mm Ps. ix. az and 703 
iv. 7. 
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another word is wanting at the end of ver. 9'; or that \2w03 
is a corruption, for this word is very difficult as it stands. 

At any rate, I have the mighty support of Cheyne, who assures 
us that “ poetical truth requires here some words which have fallen 
out at the beginning of the phrase”; and I rejoice to find that 
he quotes (in the Critical Notes) Bickel, who (perhaps on the same 
grounds as I) suggests to read Yvl i0¥. The ¥ stanza is thus 
rendered certain. 

Retracing our steps by four and again four stichs, we find at the 
beginning of 8¢ 1"y, and of 7a 17D DX, i.e. D in the second word. 
That 5 should precede ¥ is of course not alone no obstacle, but 
a valuable and welcome addition to the same arrangement in 
letter does not begin the line is. found elsewhere, especially in 
Nahum i, where ? and (sya, vers. 6 and 8, are in the second or third 
word respectively; exactly the same is the case with D and & in 
Sirach, cap. 52. Comp. also P¥ in ‘MpI¥oOn, Ps. xxv. 17. 

Four stichs earlier we have © where D was expected; the use of 
DN is remarkable, but poetically correct, even beautiful and fine; 
the conception is somewhat like that: in Deut. xxx. 11-14, D’OW3 
4 nomen ndy 1D... 87, or in the Russian proverb, “The Czar is 
far and God is high,” sc. there is no use in appealing for help against 
oppression ; and since there is no ©, nor apparently any trace of it 
in any of the preceding verses, one might be tempted to suggest that 
this stanza was intended to bear.the © as.initial in disregard of the 
general order of the alphabet, and that D was omitted altogether. 

It might be objected that DDD implies an admission that there 
is a Divine Judge in heaven, while in the previous line the wicked 
is represented as denying his existence altogether. But vers. 11 and 13 
show that 4b is not to be taken strictly in an atheistic sense, but 
rather to mean that God in heaven will not show himself as a judge. 
Further, though we can reconcile the sentiment, ‘‘There is no God,” 
with subsequent utterances of the ungodly which imply an admission 
of his existence, it seems too much to have these contrasts as parallel 
members of the same line. 

For all that, having had already evidence that the original text 
was not always distinctly legible, I surmise that what the copyist 
read DIV was really a faded OND, which is perfectly suitable and 
yields the D in its proper place. But even in that case the sublime 


1 If the original was written orixnpas, it seems too much to assume that 
both the end of ver. 9 and the beginning of ver. 10 should have vanished. 
But perhaps ver. 9 ended as at present, and ver. 10 began 1nw3 1z, and 
these words fell out by the so frequent cause of dittolepsy. 
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force of OD should make us thankful for the mistake of a copyist 
(or afterthought of the original author) that gave us such a gem. 
Similarly, the ¥ line in Ps. xxxiv embodies in its present position, 
where it refers to the evil-doers and implies repentance and for- 
giveness, such a superior ethical truth as to render the present 
arrangement the more acceptable to us. 

The stanzas from 5b to the end of the Psalm as rearranged 
constitute a perfectly smooth poem, whether with regard to rhythm, 
sense, or poetical conception, with the exception of 6b, which conveys 
no sense whatsoever, and 7a, which has five beats. We cannot help 
noticing that the word nbx (curse) seems somewhat out of place 
in this connexion, and that at any rate by its removal? the line would 
not suffer, but even greatly gain, for then it would be in itself, and 
render the rest, perfectly harmonious. How shall we, however, 
account for the presence of that word? Can we throw it back 
upon the preceding stich? Seeing that, notwithstanding the great 
ingenuity bestowed upon that half line by the greatest commentators, 
the syntax remains an impossible one, and the words of Hitzig, quoted 
by Delitzsch on Ps. viii, still apply to it, “that no rational man would 
write so,” it is obvious that the addition of another unintelligible 
word does not alter its status. 

I regard these enigmatical words as another proof of my theory 
that the irregularities and doubts in this poem have arisen from the 
circumstance that it is derived from a MS. which was, by wear and 
tear or age, &c., here and there scarcely or not at all legible. And 
looking at these letters, they call forth by their shapes and con- 
stellation the thought that the original of— 


nbs gna xd wx 
was perhaps— 
maTyon Rd ven 
(in three beats), a reading suggested of course by Ps. xxxvii. 31b 
(where WS is written so, without 3). 
‘ _ theory receives ample confirmation from the following 
acts :— 

(a) First and foremost, the new stich supplies a perfect parallel 
to the former half of the line; 

(b) That phrase in Ps. xxxvii is the fourth stich of the B stanza, 
just as this one here, both Psalms being formed on the same plan; 
this very fact, that both are built upon that exceptional system, is 
a sign of close relationship ; 


1 With it the first 1 of now must go. 
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(c) Their correlation is further shown by several other ideas and 
special phrases and peculiarities being common to both. We notice 
especially in— 


Ps, xxxvii. Ps. x. 

ver. 5a v% by by ver. 14¢ ay poy 

7 mio 
nor 

12 ppt wee 
17 ANaWN Syn Ay 15a yen nt aw 
(10&) 36 x¥o2 Ndr “wpae 15b  xyon 53,,.,¢79n 
7 WIT moyn3 5a &e. 


The persecution of the innocent by the wicked and the idea that 
the latter will fall by his own machinations is the common theme 
of both poems. 

But what sets the seal of certainty upon their close intimacy 
is the peculiar alliteration of the letters (suggestive of their theme) 
‘y’w in their 1 and & stanzas. In Ps. x. 15, the first Y line has 
in six consecutive words in each a, in four a Y, in fouran Y. In 
Ps, xxxvii, verses 34-36 contain fifteen consecutive words with a1; 
vers. 37 and 38 have in their fourteen words seven with a & and seven 
with a“ each (an alliteration of WW ?). 

Resuming our retrogressive march, we seek for 3) at 3b, but there 
no line could have begun (unless the 1 of Y¥3) be eliminated); 
neither can 12 be severed from its parallel bbn, and even if so, 
it would yield no 3. But if we examine ver. 3, we find its smoothness 
to be only on the surface; each part of it exhibits the greatest 
difficulties of syntax and phraseology. bb has no object, by has no 
justification: these two difficulties vanish if for the latter word NN 
is substituted; but the sense, though now proper, is not probable. 
But even more difficult is the task of accounting for J73 side by side 
with 78); whether we render it, with Cheyne, “blesses,” or with 
Wellhausen, “ despises.” 

Also ver. 4 is extremely difficult. Cheyne renders, “The ungodly 
in his arrogance ... ‘He will not punish’: ‘there is no God’ is the 
sum of his thoughts”; and similarly Wellhausen. Cheyne admits 
that one should expect a verb like "DN before ba, but assumes 
a sudden change in the construction, as does Wellhausen. They 
do not seem to feel anything strange in the phrase 1B 72) (compare 
“‘hochnisig: die Nase hoch tragen”=overweening pride). One 
is tempted to think that "DN has really fallen out (through being 
so similar in shape to 19N ?), and to read as follows :— 
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wrnd3 oe we m3) yen Y” pie 
ny 593 wor bro ymiorn 55 pends pe 


Compare with this the anticlimax in ver. 13, and there will be 
scarcely a doubt left. This arrangement has the further recom- 
mendation of yielding a harmonious 3 stanza, and the ill-mated NS) 
and J73 are divorced. 

I cannot help feeling, however, that in the latter line the two stichs 
are not parallel and little related in sense. Perhaps the original ran 
somewhat similar to:— 

PP wy a ye yaar sw ¥ pre 
Brn ny 522 (so Mass. text) 207 rr yn 5 
(The now following ono having fallen out through similarity of shape.) 


As to the rest of ver. 3, we have already seen how difficult it is, 
and though various emendations may be hazarded, there can be no 
doubt that the text is corrupt. Also the lack of a © stanza points 
to a disturbance in the text ; however, in this regard we are justified 
by other cases in assuming that the first word of the Psalm offers 
both 5 and ©, and that on account of this combination they have 
together only three instead’ of four lines. 


Perhaps these suggestions may be permitted :—Ver. 3 to read Sonnp for 
Yo +>, and to assume a lacuna after T2. Or :— 


ype; aywem =)» (so LXX) per yen waa 
(OF yg3) PA Ys$z WEI MN =— YwI 47 INIwIM 


The result of our search for alphabetical stanzas in Ps. x is at any 
rate very satisfactory, for only © is yet unaccounted for. 

Pursuing the same course in Ps, ix, we find that the 3 line follows 
immediately after that of *. It may therefore be said that they 
form together one stanza, instead of each a separate one; or that the 
four last lines of Ps. ix comprise the stanzas of letters 3 and °, only 
that the initialled and the non-initiaHed lmes succeed one another 
immediately instead of alternately. At any rate, there is no need 
or justification for denying the presence of 3 in the alphabetical 
arrangement, The stanzas for * and backwards till } are complete 
and harmonious, excepting ver. 14, where both the rhythmical balance 
and the phraseology are disturbed; they may both be readjusted 
by reading :— 

SIQDIIN "NIWD 
mo “yw | spon (Oya | My me vw on 
PegND wD 


* See variant readings for 732), 2? Cp. ver. 2, 
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(cp. Ps. xviii. 18 and 49"). Perhaps this line should be read in the 
past tense (TN) 9227) like vers. 5 sqq., 13, 16 sqq. 

The 7 stanza should begin, according to this method, with 8a; 
there is no 4, neither is it possible to disturb that verse. Taking 
into consideration that if vers. 6 and 7 form the ) stanza there 
is nothing at all left for the letter 1, we may assume that ver. 9 
originally began with N17, which yields a 7 line, and, besides, gives 
the verse a beautiful emphasis, which renders the at present somewhat 
tame sequence of vers. 8-11 full of life and vigour. Vers. 9-11 are, 
then, three instead of four lines for the combined letters 7 and }*, and 
ver. 8 is the second line of a7 stanza. Here we come to a standstill: 
for whereas the stanzas of 8 and 3 are in proper order, as also the 
line that bears the ) as initial, there is only ver. 7 to represent 
a second line (if any) of the 1 stanza and the first 3 line. But, as in 
most previous cases so here, the place where a letter is lost is marked 
by the wrecks of stichs and irregularity of rhythm. Does 7a appeal 
to us as a hopeless cripple? shall its “ruins cease” or abide for 
ever? how shall we account for the superabundant word (and beat 
of) HON? I suggest to read, mstead of— 


ny3) main yn Hen 
thus: 
my39 main wns yn 


nvns Oy) is to be rendered, “and the memory of the cities 
which,” &c. 

As to DN, it is perhaps added, repeating the D in D15?, and 
pressing home the contrast between it and the next word*, It is not 
to be counted with the rhythmical beats, like e.g. 8'7 in the other- 
wise strongly rhythmical “Song of the Virtuous Woman,” Prov. xxxi, 
&e. (Deut. xxxii. 28a suggests to read ADA ADTK.) If that is 
correct, 7 was never represented at all (except in N73N in 6a?)*, 
and vers. 8 and g are the 7 stanza with the 77 in its second line. 

But it is also probable that ver. 7 concluded with D°5?, and that 


? In Cod. Alexandrinus there seems to be a dot after the translation 
of ~xy, but likewise after that of x2; and it is therefore probably only 
one of the many ink-marks shining through the parchment. On the 
other hand, the translation of :w> is written as a separate stich: this 
points rather to an uncertainty as to which side it belonged. 

? Just as in Pss.xxv and xxxiv it is “thrown in” with 4 (210, D779), 
or 7 with ¢ (ns) in Ps. xxv. 17, and probably 3 with », D in Ps.cxlv, 

8 Cp. 2» ‘nnos Zach, vii. 5, &., &o, 

* In Nahum i. 4¢ 1 is wanting; but it can scarcely be open to doubt 
that von is a mistake for %71, suggested by the last word of that verse, 
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its theme was continued and developed in a line, now lost, which 
began with 3, and of which 7M was the last word, the sole survivor 
from its wreck ; and that this lost line with ver. 8 formed originally 
the 7 stanza. The force of MDM was probably just the same as at 
present. 

Cheyne is of opinion that MON, followed by a word like YT38', 
began ver. 8. That would destroy the rhythm of that verse; but the 
suggestion supports our theory that there is something fallen out, 
which with and through Nn formed the thesis and contrast to ver. 8. 
The Greek Version rendered, in some unaccountable way, as a noun 
derived from iD} to moan (“their memory is lost in a moan"). 

We must not omit to give its full weight to the consideration that 
either suggested rearrangement yields stanzas in which the com- 
ponent lines form harmonious couplets, viz. according to the former 
alternative, ix.6+7, 8+9, and 10+11; according to the latter, vers. 
6+7, *+8,9+10f. The same applies to our emendations in Ps. x. 

There are two more places where it seems that the original text 
has been affected. 

In x. 12, T1’ 83, though it reminds us of Deut. xxxii. 41, is strange 
in its unexplained state. The contrast to the preceding verse suggests 
the reading, J3 wan inbye ("wan or 3M) or “NWA, in complete 
parallelism with the subsequent stich (or 7]! SWE ?). This would 
also render the rhythm perfect, viz. of three times two beats instead 
of twice three, a frequent and normal variation. 

In x. 14a and b the rhythm is quite irregular, and the sense of 
a} nnd can only be guessed. Perhaps it should read :— 

or 277 pvond, yond ran pyar Soy nn nnue 


or instead of ond, prond or pin, compare ver. 18, xxxvii. 18, 37. 
This would, however, deprive 7M" of the grand force of protestation 
which it now possesses in its position in front of and outside the 
rhythmical line. For the absolute use of AN compare Pas. xxxv. 17, 
21, 22; lix. 5, &c. 

The reconstructed Psalm would appear somewhat like this (the 
figures show the number of beats) :— 


Ver. 
3 & 3(-4) x 2 & 
3 x 3 x 3 
3 3 swa 4 a 


1 Compare nt) for m3, and altogether the connexion between these 
verbs, and conversely sm Ps. ix. at and 70) iv. 7. 
* Cp. Pas. xxxvii. 14, cxix. 1. 

























PSALMS IX AND X 





Ver. 
3-4 3 (4) 5 
4 4 DIM 6 3 
DIST IaN nen? oN mY? MINN wns Yn 
non (1) 
wo> HpYDd jn9 aun pbiyd vm 
DMerOS DYN PY PTYD Dan BEY NIT) og =o 
3 4 1 10 1 
4 4 1 #11 4 
3 (4) 4 t 12 t 
3-4 4 13 
mip “yy “yoPnn sxe wy AKI YA DM 14 n 
4 4 15 
4 4 b 16 d 
17 
(abo yrs) 
3 3 » 18 , 
4 4 2 19 3 
4 Srp 20 
3-4 4 
(bp) 
3 4 md 1 (pn) 
-YMyDIO. WwEN’ ‘sy pot yen maa 2 


(or the present text) 
(or 73) Y¥3 ya wea mand? —yen_ bn mawnD 
ercccees FO Ua vers men 3 Sonn 3 () 


prnbss ey 53 ye 233 yen vps ? 
(yoy) ny 523 1397 bon ymow 53 
or 
wry 53 7x mas yen”) ys ‘ 
ny Saag ms ynter 52 pwnd px 
pra me’ wy 55 110 POYD OND D 





mampen ND yyw TNAIND HHNTDS 173 TW 





1 The » of by being a dittography. 
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mo Spy w>-nnn ny mim abo mp7 5 
‘p) sm prnDDa pyyn 33NDI Iw 8 
mdp3 mK. ANDI InN way nbn? NY sega Y 


vee od WY AON "Wy AMOND ITN 
(iinena %de23 3 ADM) 
DINDON...,.2 PEN MEAD DMENI (INDY) 10 


4 3 (4) II 
Duy MavnoN (TT ayanrbey § mp re 
4 4 13 


(oin’> fovend) on? wan ym Sey mmx nny 1g 7 
(yan) yy 


3py nn Ane own nabn ay poy 
4 3 w 15 uv 
3 4 16 
4 4 i“ 
3 + 2 3 18 


The anomaly in the rhythm of the concluding verse is removed by 
reading J77"O'DN paw, or ‘J77"ON as suggested for ver. 14. 


If the question is now put, What has caused the disappearance 
of the alphabetical letters? it will be eonceded that it resulted from 
the dilapidated or faded state of the copy from which our text was 
derived at the time of fixing the book, during the time of the Second 
Temple, for the Rabbis of the Mishnah quote the Massoretic text, 
and the same is closely adhered to in the Greek Version. 

It is difficult to imagine a cause for an interpolator to interfere 
and alter the text, and surely he would have written understandable 
Hebrew! 

Altogether the grounds upon which Cheyne and Wellhausen 
determine that Psalms ix and x have become independent poems 
of diverging import do not seem too cogent. Welihausen sums them 
up in this way : “ For the triumph of Ps; ix lamentation is substituted 
in Ps.x”; but so it is in Ps. xl, which Wellhausen holds, against 
Cheyne, to be one, and in Pss. xliv and lxxxix, which neither thinks 
of dividing. But Wellhausen draws a distinction by adding that the 
change is made “without any explanation”; but surely there are 
sufficient and plain intimations of present distress in Ps. ix, viz. vers. 
4b, 14, 18-21 (so that also vers. 2-4 must mean, “I will give thanks 
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....Wwhen my enemies turn back, when they stumble,” &c.=vers. 14 f.). 
‘The distress in Ps. x remains.” What of that? has not the poet 
already expressed his reliance upon Divine succour in Pss. ix and 
X. 14 8qq., and prays again for it in the end? “The distress in Ps. x 
appears to be of a different kind, especially in that it is not clear 
that the enemies are heathen.” But Ps, ix calls the persecutors 
“heathen” and “wicked,” vers. 6, 17 and 18, and contrasts with them 
those who “recognize his name” as J ver. 10, 3¥ (139%), and jY3N 
vers. 13 f., 19'; and uses the simile of “the net’ for the persecution, 
altogether asin Ps.x. The representation of the relation between 
the persecuting heathen and Israel is peculiar; but that peculiar 
character is shared by both Psalms, nor confined to them, cp. e.g. 
Ps. xxii. A modification of the verdict on the question of the unity 
of these Psalms cannot but influence several other Psalms as well. 

Moreover, its division into two is a comparatively modern act. 
It is probably one of the many ill services which the otherwise 
so useful introduction of chapters has rendered us. 

Probably it arose from there being a blank space between the two 
divisions; for of course there is a division and a contrast between 
the two halves, marked by * MDP &c. at the end of Ps. ix. The 
same cause has effected the severance of Pss, xlii and xliii, and 
Ps, exlvii, &c. 

Cheyne, in his Origin of the Psalter, p. 254, shows that till the fourth 
century Pss, ix and x were counted as one, as in the LXX, by Jewish 
and Christian tradition. To his evidence from the Talmud (ib. p. 253, 
note ggg) the remark may be added, that “there are eighteen 
paragraphs in the statutory prayer, because King David did not speak 
of Divine response to petitions until after he had uttered eighteen 
Psalms”; this refers to Ps. xx. 1, Pss. i and ii being also combined’. 
Talm. Babli, Berak. f.9b; T'. Jerush., Berak. ch. 4; Taaniyoth, end of 
ch, 3; and Midrash and Yalqut on Ps. xx. 1. In those same places, 
and Vayigra Rabba, ch. 7, the Rabbis say that David did not utter 
the Hallelujah (end of Ps. civ) until he had composed 102° Psalms. 

From the notes (Tosaphoth) of French Rabbis of the tenth century 
on the Talmudical treatise Megillah, f. 17b, it is evident that even 


1 The use of 1 for hostile nation, as if a single person was meant, is 
abundant in the Psalms, e.g. xliii, wx... 3. 

2 Pss. iand ii are quoted there, after Talmudical fashion, as m2 “or 
you. Considering that they have nothing in common, it may be that 
this notion arose out of an earlier Massoretic note to the effect that rmx 
mon, i.e. Pss. ix and x, though two paragraphs, are one Psalm. 

3 W. Heydenheim in the preface to his pocket edition of the Psalms, 
1825, shows that the figure ‘37 = 120 is a mistake for ’3) = 102, 
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then the Jews counted our two Psalms as one. This twin-Psalm 
is also still named as “the Psalm” for the Vesper-service during 
the Feast of Tabernacles (modern Prayer-books) in the Eastern 
Synagogue, i.e. that of the so-called Spanish or Portuguese ritual ; 
just as Pss. xlii and xliii are there called “the Psalm” for the first 
day of Passover. If Kimhi yet speaks, in his commentary on the Psalms, 
of Pss. x and xliii as if they were separate Psalms, it should be 
remembered that he continually wrote with, for and against, Christians, 
and that the Jews in his time adopted the chapters, the invention 
of Christians, for their use. 

There is yet some proof for the unity of this poem to be derived 
from the circumstance that not only Ps, xxxvii, as shown above, 
but even more so Ps. vii, has several phrases in common with both. 
Even supposing that Pss. vii and xxxvii borrowed from Ps. ix and x, 
it is not likely that both should borrow so much from the same 
two Psalms. 


Ps. vii. Ps, ix. 
ver. 18 a= v" TN 28 


18b by pw mom 3b 


(end of this Psalm.) (beginning of this Psalm.) 
cp. 7¢, gab. 1) OVD 54 
PY DEW 13 pix ow 5b 
(jm 10 p19 7-8) 
prpy yt nrornd 8,9 prond pg 
Dye yn ID 10) (49 Ne wy nnws... way) 16 
bye nnwa day 16 yen wp “po dypa}(and 
‘yom ’3 boy aw 17 (thawn “orm3 wan) ) x. 2b) 
= v4 nDIP 20 
(and x. 12) 
Ps, x. 
orpid 15 po 2 
(“for the persecutors” ? by 
Spy... IN 16 ney doy 
(cp. 6) 3= MIND FD 
the same simile, in like words. 
apm “13 3 10 — Alliterations in — ’3 Na” 





PSALMS IX AND X 


Note.—On Worps IN POEMS OUTSIDE THE RHYTHM. 


Nahum i belongs to that class of poems in which the stich has 
normally three or two beats’. In the first two verses (vers. 2f.) of 
that poem the apostrophe (””") is not to be counted in the number 
of beats. The same applies to Habakkuk’s prayer, iii.2. (Sinker’s 
method of dividing that verse into a strictly three-beating rhythm 
is ingenious, but not poetically correct.) 

An undeniable witness of such licence is VON) in Job xxxviii. 11 a, 
for though that word could be forced, together with the rest, to form 
four beats, it would be intolerably closely packed. M*8" (and 
HNN ?) in Ps. x. 14 (as the text stands) is of great power as an inde- 
pendent exclamation. Of the same nature appear to be WON") Deut. 
XXxii. 20, INY IN ver. 39, and NON) ver. 4o (compare their chaunting 
notes) ; likewise 737 Job iii. 7 (cp. ver. 6) and ‘7 in Prov. xxxi. 30% 
There are probably many more instances. 


NAHUM I AND THE AGE OF ALPHABETICAL ACROSTICS. 


The question whether alphabetical acrostics may be admitted 
to be of pre-exilic times depends largely upon the question whether 
Nahum i is arranged alphabetically. Driver, in his Introduction to the 
Literature, &c., leaves this doubtful, because the traces of such 
arrangement are not sufficiently decided. But with the aid of the 
following synopsis all doubt will disappear. 


Nahum i rhythmically tabulated, with number of beats. 
ver. 


3 WIN 3 Dp 4 Dp 4 xrpbe 

3 pM 3 mea”) 3 mn 3 TS () 

3255p... 3 (255%) boon? 3 boy 3 ay 

3 bam 3 NUMi 2 MyM) 3 DA 
(but full. wa0n7 


1 In such poems the first lines are frequently fuller, as here ver. 


e.g. Deut. xxxii. 
* Where nyy seems more correct. 
8 Probably the original word was 1; the last word of the verse was 


in the mind of a copyist. 
VOL, XIII, yy 
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3 non 4 4 wots 6 
3 yy 3 2 no 7 
3 YINN) 3 2 jown 8 
3 on 3 2-3 7D 9 
(Does 5b belong to the next line?) 98 4 8D2) 8 OND T° 10 
2 ‘pba yy 3 invSpamn 2 qo 11 
Here follow four verses in prose, but full of alliteration; also ch. ii, 
which is first rhythmical but in stichs of five (and 3 +2) beats, contains 
alliteration which roughly, but none the less unmistakably, con- 
tinues the alphabetical arrangement, viz.: 

(ax “dw ‘fo...4i13) WD Tage Nd predin aah wd jor 12 
mp... map... moony 558... Pop mh 14 

Chapter ii takes up the thread from where ch. i. 11 dropped it. 
Ch. ii. 
6. ba... 1d WD Por ad...... 7 
+e POR. PIN... MES MISO We “2b SY PED aby 2 
ANY OAM OPI DPPI...... 3 
Query: Is it imitation or mere chance that this alliterative 


prophecy and two in Isaiah (xvii. 9-11 and xxv. 1-5) finish the 
alliteration by the root Dt (twice “Ndt) ? 


PS.—-While this article was passing through the press its author 
had a long denied opportunity of consulting Prof. Abbott's essay on 
the same subject in Hermathena of 1890. He found in that instruc- 
tive essay several of his emendations either anticipated or nearly 
approached. Thus Prof. Abbott not only quotes a proposal to read 
“WR for WN but adds that nbx may have originally formed one 
word with 72 (“of the root 5y”), thus allowing 1B to begin the B 
stanza. He also cites an emendation S5nn for x. 3, and remarks 
that it lies nearer to find the © in the word ‘5. 


M. BERLIN. 
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DER PATRIARCH R. JEHUDA I. UND DIE GRIECHISCH- 
ROMISCHEN STADTE PALASTINAS. 


Im jerus. Talmud (Demai, II, 22, 55) lesen wir folgenden Bericht : 
VAT 937 3 MS WA 3 JP DP Wn 139 Rw nd WHA 35 
ey pedo bon ym Unyaw eevioa py mpd cnn an Unpy 7B 
. p17 wIa 1d WK “Rabbi hob das tiber Beth-Schean, Caesarea, 
Beth-Gubrin und Kefar Semah verhingte Verbot auf, Rabbi gestat- 
tete den Kauf von Gemiise am Ausgange des Sabbathjahres. Als 
desswegen Alle gegen ihn murrten, erwiderte er ihnen: Kommt, wir 
wollen uns dariiber auseinandersetzen.” Diese Zusammenstellung, 
die in der Tosifta (Oholoth, XVIII, 13-18) durch die Angabe der 
alteren Verfiigungen der Lehrer iiber Caesarea in willkommener 
Weise beleuchtet wird, wird dort noch durch eine ausfihrliche, der 
obigen inhaltlich genau entsprechende Meldung iiber Askalon und 
in Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 4, durch die Einreihung Susitha’s in die Klasse 
der Stiidte, in die Askalon gehért, erginzt und umfasst sonach sechs 
palastinische Orte. Die sie betreffenden Verfiigungen des Patriarchen 
Jehuda, der in der zweiten Hialfte des zweiten und im Anfange 
des dritten Jahrhunderts an der Spitze des palistinischen Judenthums 
stand, kennzeichnen scheinbar nur den Freisinn und den Muth ihres 
Urhebers und geben noch, wie man glauben wiirde, héchstens den 
eigenen Standpunkt eines der vielen Tannaiten in einer der zahl- 
reichen religionsgesetzlichen Fragen um die genannte Zeit an; 
desshalb fanden sie bisher nur geringe Beachtung. In Wahrheit 
aber verdient dieser durch positive Nachrichten sich auszeichnende 
Bericht ganz besondere Aufmerksamkeit. Denn derselbe fihrt erstens 
eine charakteristische Einzelheit tiber einige jener Staidte Palistinas 
vor, die nach den blutigen Fehden zwischen Juden und Griechen 
in den Jahren 66-70 aufgehért hatten, eine jiidische Bevélkerung 
zu beherbergen, und ausschliesslich von Heiden, Syrern, Griechen 
und Rémern, bewohnt waren, deren Geschichte um das. Jahr 200 
aber ganz unbekannt ist. Zweitens erweist sich der Inhalt der an- 
gefiihrten Meldung als im Zusammenhange stehend mit der innern 
Lage der palastinischen Juden und mit den politischen Ereignissen, 
die Palistina in den Jahren 192-202 aufwiihlten. Denn die von Rabbi 

Yy2 
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ausgegangenen Abinderungen 4lterer religionsgesetzlicher Bestim- 
mungen lassen sich als Ausfluss von Massregeln des Kaisers Septimius 
Severus (192-211) erkliren, der die Bevélkerungsverhaltnisse der 
rémischen Provinz Palastina umgestaltete. Aber abgesehen hiervon 
bieten diese Verfiigungen Rabbis auch als zeitlich genau bestimmbare 
Phasen in der Entwickelung des Gesetzes tiber die levitische Reinheit 
nichtpalistinischer Stidte, tiber die Abgaben an die Priester und 
tiber das Sabbathjahr, die alle noch viel zu wenig erkannt sind, 
sichere Anhaltspunkte zum Verstiindnisse dieser fiir das paliistinische 
Judenthum auch nach der Zerstérung des zweiten Tempels bindenden 
Vorschriften. 


I. Der Inhalt der abindernden Verfiigungen Rabbi's. 


Der unbestimmte Ausdruck “M7 in dem Berichte tiber Rabbi's 
Verordnungen giebt nicht an, worauf sich diese bezogen. Die Mischna 
(Oholoth, XVIII, 9) meldet nun: MID) NNIP PIDP Ayn POP NW 
parma orp dy wna wt may 3 [aN AAD) PAD mn ID 
“Die Ost- und Westseite Caesareas enthilt Graber und tiber die 
Ostseite Akko’s herrschten in diesem Punkte Zweifel, aber die Weisen 
erklarten die Stadt fir rein; Rabbi und sein Collegium stimmten 
iiber Kéni ab und sprachen dasselbe rein.” Hier handelt es sich um 
die Feststellung dessen, ob Ptolemais und Caesarea levitisch reinen 
Boden haben und von Priestern tiberhaupt oder von Laien, die sich 
fiir den Besuch des Tempels oder fiir die Handhabung levitisch rein 
zu haltender Priesterabgaben und Speisen vor levitischer Verunreini- 
gung bewahren wollen, betreten werden diirfen. Die angefiihrte 
Mischnastelle bezeichnet zwei Parallelseiten Caesareas als unzweifel- 
haft unrein, die Stadt selbst scheint hiernach fiir rein gegolten zu 
haben. Niheres bietet hiertiber die Tosifta (Oholoth, XVIII, 13) dar: 
syn vaby min na ta2 ayn aby pbpnon sw220 |p mip wpe) 
y7~ nwo Nop md ven aD stay omen pod dy onnnan a 
mo san Swe ya aan ade op 220 |p Iwo wpm] .OrDyA 
J[dwOyn PAN DWP AXDD mio ANwM Mw ADIN “ Wie weit erstreckt 
sich die Ostseite Caesareas? Von gegeniiber seinem Tetrapylon’' bis 


1 Tetrapylon erklirt schon Krauss (in Berliner’s Magazin, XIX, 1892, 
239 und Lehnworter, II, 262b) richtig als Prachtthor mit vierfacher 
Siulenreihe. Ich méchte noch auf die Ausfiihrungen von Wachsmuth 
(Rheinisches Museum, XXVIII, 584) hinweisen: ‘‘Das Gebiude Tetra- 
pylon darf offenbar nicht nach Analogie des Pentapylons in Syrakus 
(Plutarch, Dion, 29; Holm, Geschichte Siciliens, I, 389) und des Hexapylons 
ebenda (Diodor, XIV, 18) oder des pelasgischen Enneapylons in Athen 
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gegeniiber seiner Kelter. Der Backer Jehuda bezeugte von der Ost- 
halle, dass sie rein sei, dagegen sei alles Ubrige unrein wegen des heid- 
nischen Bodens. [Was versteht man unter der Westseite Caesareas ? 
Von gegeniiber Sew 33.7212 Abw Op bis zum Ende der alten Maver, 
alles Ubrige ist unrein wegen des heidnischen Bodens.]!” Die Tosifta 
giebt, wie der Augenschein lehrt, nur die genauere Begrenzung der 
in der Mischna ohne nihere Bezeichnung genannten zwei Seiten 
Caesareas. Die Aussage des Bickers Jehuda schrinkt diese Bestim- 
mung der Mischna um ein Geringes ein, indem sie einen Theil der 
Ostseite, die Siulenhalle, als rein bezeichnet. Nach der ausdriick- 
lichen Bemerkung in der Tosifta und nach dem ebenso deutlichen 
Zusammenhange in der Mischna beruht die levitische Unreinheit aller 
iibrigen Theile der Ostseite und die der ganzen Westseite Caesareas 


fiir eine Fortificationsanlage. gelten, sondern, wie ein Durchgangsthor, 
nach Art der von Otfr. Miiller (Kunstar. Werke, V, 53, 58) besprochenen 
Gebiude, gebildet haben, wahrscheinlich wie das beriihmte Tetrapylon 
in Constantinopel, mit Siulenhallen ausgestattet, sicher aber an einem 
frequenten Platze der Stadt gelegen.” Auch ist auf Chronicon paschale 
(ed. Dindorf, I, 474) hinzuweisen, wonach Kaiser Hadrian an Stelle der 
dvaBadpot auf dem Tempelberge in Jerusalem ein Swdexanvaoy errichtet 
hat ; vgl. Schlatter, Zur Topographie, 157, Die Tage Trajans, 19, Note 2. 

1 Der in Klammern eingeschlossene Theil der Meldung ist weder in 
den Ausgaben, noch in den von Zuckermand! verglichenen Handschriften 
der Tosifta auch nur in Bruchstiicken erhalten ; und auch der Commentar 
des R. Simson aus Sens zu Mischna Oholoth, XVIII, 9 kennt denselben 
nicht. Nur Samuel ibn Gama aus dem 12. Jahrhundert, der zum Aruch des 
R. Nathanaus Rom Zusitze geschrieben (herausgegeben von Buber in Griitz’s 
Jubelschrift, Hebriischer Theil, Seite 44, s.v. °°), fiihrt den Satz an. Doch 
ist der Text so sehr verderbt, dass sich Schorr (in yrn, XIII, 119) ver- 
gebens bemiiht, denselben mit Hilfe der von der Cambridger Handschrift 
fiir 121. gebotenen Leseart, 21%, wiederherzustellen. Er will nimlich in 
diesem Worte das in jer. Aboda zara, V, 44d, 30 vorkommende 111: 
oder — nach b. Aboda zara, 31a — 1% sehen, das aber einen Ort an der 
samaritanischen Grenze bezeichnet und nicht unter den Angaben itiber 
die Westseite der Stadt Caesarea stehen kann. Der Schlusssatz der 
Meldung, axnv nnd wom giebt gar keinen Sinn; denn die Mischna be- 
zeichnet die Westseite der Stadt im Ganzen als unrein, ebenso wie die 
dstliche, und die Tosifta fiigt erginzend hinzu, wie weit sich diese Seiten 
erstrecken, und bemerkt, dass der Backer Jehuda einen Theil der Ostseite 
Caesareas fiir rein erklirte, wihrend der iibrige Osten unrein verblieb, 
Von der Unreinheit der Westseite wurde kein Gebiude ausgenommen, 
so dass die Worte: “Alles Ubrige ist unrein” nur als eine durch den 
ersten Satz veranlasste Verschreibung angesehen werden kinnen; es 
miisste denn bei ibn Gama der Theil nicht angefihrt sein, der reine 
Gebiude auf der Westseite nannte, 
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auf der Zugehérigkeit dieser Stadttheile zum Lande der Heiden, die, 
wie es auch die Mischna besagt, wegen der als vorhanden angenom- 
menen Graber im Boden die verunreinigende Kraft dieses zur 
Folge hat. 

Die Ostseite Caesareas galt sonach fast ihrer ganzen Ausdehnung 
nach fiir unrein; doch, wie mir scheint, nur bis zur Zeit Rabbi's, 
der die Stadt von ihrer levitischen Unreinheit befreite. Wir lesen 
nimlich in der angefiihrten Stelle der Mischna: Rabbi und sein 
Collegium stimmten tiber ‘*P ab und erklirten dasselbe fiir rein. 
Diese Meldung nun ist aus mehreren Griinden auffallend. Erstens 
ist es nicht erfindlich, was denn plétzlich, nachdem bisher nur von 
der levitischen Beschaffenheit Akko’s und zweier Seiten Caesareas 
die Rede war, die Anfiihrung von ‘3'P veranlasste. Ferner vermissen 
wir eine Nachricht, welche, der tiber Akko entsprechend, angeben 
wiirde, was tiber Caesarea in spiterer Zeit verfiigt wurde ; denn dass 
die urspriinglich der ganzen Ostseite anhaftende levitische Unreinheit 
spiter von einem Theile beseitigt wurde, folgt aus der Aussage des 
Backers Jehuda in der Tosifta mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit. Hinzu- 
kommt, dass in der Tosifta (Oholoth, XVIII, 17) R.Zerikan ausdriicklich 
meldet, es hitten 24 Lehrer am 5. Tage des zweiten Adar (nach 
anderer Leseart: im 5. Jahre des Sabbathjahrcyclus im Monate Adar) 
tiber Caesarea abgestimmt und es gestattet, dass Jedermann in diese 
Stadt hineingehen diirfe. Caesarea ist sonach zu irgend einer Zeit, 
jedenfalls nach der des Bickers Jehuda, aber nicht nach der des 
Patriarchen und Mischnaredactors R. Jehuda I', ganz reingesprochen 


* Die véllige Reinsprechung der Stadt kann keinesfalls auf Grund der 
Aussage des Bickers Jehuda erfolgt sein, da diese nur die dstliche Halle 
zum Gegenstande hatte. Jehuda lebte ohne Zweifel vor dem Patriarchen 
R. Jehuda I.; denn die Liste der zehn Martyrer (Threni rabba zu 2, 2) 
—allerdings nur zu dieser Stelle (vg]. Buber zu Midrasch Psalm 9, 13, p. 88, 
Note 89)—enthilt seinen Namen, so dass er ein Opfer der hadrianischen Zeit 
geworden wire. Dazu stimmt, dass Elisa b. Abuja, der diese Zeit iiberlebt 
hat, sieht, dass die Zunge des Bickers Jehuda von Hunden gefressen wird 
(jer. Hagiga, II, 77 b, 69); doch nennt der Parallelbericht in b. Hullin, 
1424, statt dessen R. Huspith, den Dolmetscher des R. Gamaliel II. Jehuda 
diirfte, wie aus seiner Kenntniss der Stadt folgt, aus Caesarea oder dessen 
Umgebung gewesen sein, doch mag er dem Lehrhause in Jamnia oder 
Lydda angehért haben. In b. Baba bathra, 1324, erzihlt er eine Streit- 
sache seiner Schwiegertochter, welche den Lehrern zur Entscheidung 
vorgelegt wurde, Da er den Fall ohne Zweifel spiter lebenden Lehrern 
mittheilt, als es jene waren, denen die Frage selbst vorlag, so waren diese 
die Mitglieder des Lehrhauses in Jamnia oder Lydda, jene vielleicht die 
nach 136 in Uscha versammelten. Dann hatte Jehuda nach der hadria- 
nischen Verfolgung sich in Galilia aufgehalten und ware dort hingerichtet 
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worden; und da hatte die Mischna, als sie von Caesarea’s levitischer 
Beschaffenheit handelte, diese Thatsache nicht unerwahnt lassen 
diirfen, besonders da sie die Reinsprechung Akko’s meldet. Alle 
Schwierigkeiten schwinden, wenn wir statt ‘P das auch graphisch 
nicht fernliegende “D’P Jesen, woraus wir dann erfahren, dass die 
24 Lehrer, die Caesarea fir levitisch rein erklirten, das Collegium 
Rabbi's bildeten’. 


worden. Dafir spricht der Umstand, dass der in Tiberias oder dessen 
Umgebung lebende Elisa b. Abuja (jer. Hagiga, II, 77b, 24 ff.) seine 
Zunge den Hunden vorgeworfen sieht ; ferner die ErzAhlung in Midrasch 
zu Psalm 9, 13 (Jalkut zu Psalm 9, § 643), dass es dem sonst unbekannten, 
aber offenbar in rémischen Diensten stehenden ben-Kufja zuerst gelang, 
den Backer Jehuda vom Tode zu befreien, dieser aber schliesslich durch 
Verrath in die Hinde der Hischer gerieth. Er konnte sonach seine 
Aussage tiber die levitische Reinheit Caesareas in Uscha vorgetragen 
haben. 

1 Man wird die Meldung des R. Nehemia, des Sohnes von R. Hijja 
b. Abba, nicht als Gegenbeweis anfiihren diirfen, der (jer. Berakhoth, III, 
6a, 42; Nazir, VII, 56a, 19) erzthlt, dass sein Vater, der priesterlicher 
Abkunft war, Mo"p7 NNe*2 MN Nay m7 N), durch die Thorwélbung Caesareas 
nicht ging. Denn an der zweiten Stelle lesen wir, dass R. Ammi, der 
gleichfalls Ahronide war, es that, woraus folgt, dass die Betretung des 
genannten Ortes in Cuesarea zur Zeit der beiden Lehrer thatsichlich 
nicht mehr verboten war. An der angefihrten Stelle lesen wir auch : 
R. Hizkija, R. Kohen und R, Jakob b. Aha gingen auf der Strasse 
Caesareas spazieren ; als sie zur 75°) kamen, trennte sich R. Kohen von 
ihnen und schloss sich ihnen erst wieder an, als sie zu einem levitisch 
reinen Platze gelangten, wortiber der in Caesarea wohnhafte R. Hizkija 
ungehalten war. Sprechen beide Thatsachen auf den ersten Blick 
dagegen, dass die levitische Unreinheit Caesareas um das Jahr 300 
bereits aufgehoben war, so zeigt andererseits das Verhalten der anderen 
Lehrer, besonders aber der Nachdruck im Berichte des R. Nehemia, dass 
himlich sein Vater selbst vom Erlaubten sich fernhielt, ganz deutlich, 
dass es gestattet war, auch den hier genannten Theil Caesareas zu be- 
treten. Ubrigens scheint es sich hier um eine ganz eigene Art levitischer 
Unreinheit zu handeln. Denn, wie ich glaube, ist me. das gewdlbte 
Durchgangsthor der Basilika oder des Tetrapylon ; wir lesen nimlich in 
Tos. Demai, I, rz: n> WOM ANN AWN OPA AYEOA PO HI AYEOT jo npn 
(ron vo npr VEO MOT PT TENN] ONE OO pred ONE OIN NE) Dern 
6‘ Wer vom Schiffe in Joppe oder in Caesarea kauft, muss von den gekauften 
Friichten die Priesterabgaben absondern ; R. Jehuda sagt : Die Verkaufs- 
stelle von Jisub und Antipatris und der Markt von Patros galten urspriing- 
lich gleichfalls als zehntpflichtig wegen Zweifels, weil anzunehmen war, 
dass das Getreide vom judaischen Koénigsgebirge stamme.” Hier ist der 
Hafen und der offene Markt genannt, zwischen beiden steht m2°2, womit die 
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In Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 16 wird ferner gemeldet: }2 ANN Wyn 
phiyo na puna “op dy pop mean pnye 72 apy paw nap apy" 
on asda ann myay mow mmx pn ‘sn qo .pyoa dw arynm 
imma vom Sew away mvp edo py ims nade mispprpd 


Jpn ond wna snow pvoan dys 759 12 18 “Jehuda, Sohn Jakobs, 
aus Beth-Gubrin und Jakob, Sohn Jishaks, aus Beth-Gufnin sagten 
von Caesarea aus, dass die Juden von dieser Stadt in alter Zeit Besitz 
ergriffen haben und man sie ohne eine Abstimmung der Lehrer fiir er- 
laubt erklarte. R. Hanan erzihlt die Umstinde der letzteren Begeben- 
heit genauer folgendermassen : Es war im Sabbathjahre, da begaben 
sich die heidnischen Bewohner der Stadt in ihre Circusse und liessen 
den Marktplatz voll von Bodenfriichten zuriick, welche die Juden 
unterdessen pliinderten; als jene in die Stadt zuriickkehrten (und 
den Markt gepliindert fanden), sagten sie: Kommt, wir wollen die 
jiidischen Lehrer befragen, ob sie den Juden auch den Genuss des 
Schweines gestattet haben.” Es erhellt hieraus zuniichst, dass die 
Nichtjuden in Caesarea der Meinung waren, die Juden wiirden in 
ihrer Abwesenheit die auf dem Markte befindlichen Lebensmittel 
nicht beriihren, da diese fiir sie im Sabbathjahre nicht gestattet 
seien; das heisst, Caesarea galt den Juden als zu Judia gehorig. 
Als sie aber die Pliinderung und die Thatsache wahrnahmen, dass 
die Juden die Friichte genossen, sagten sie héhnisch, dass demnach 
auch das Schwein erlaubt werden kinnte; das Verfahren der Juden 
zeigte Caesarea als zum Heidenlande gehdrig und zur Beobachtung 
des Sabbathjahres nicht verpflichtet. Dass dieses nicht richtig war, 
das bezeugen die beiden Lehrer durch die Aussage, dass Caesarea 
seit jeher judiischer Besitz war und die Befreiung von den jede 
judaische Stadt treffenden Verpflichtungen ohne Zustimmung der 
massgebenden Lehrer geschah, also werthlos ist’. Wann und wo, 


Basilika, die Markthalle von Askalon in Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 18, zu 
vergleichen ist. Siehe auch Tos. Erubin, VII, 2 (jer. Erubin, V, 22d, 67): 
Urspriinglich durften die Tiberienser am Sabbath durch ganz Hamtha 
gehen, die Bewohner dieses Ortes dagegen nur 7597 Dio WwW, dann ist 
Tiberias und Hamtha zu einer Stadt geworden. Es ist noch zu be- 
merken, dass der friiher erzihlte Vorgang aus Caesarea in jer. Berakhoth, 
III, 6a, 42 nach Sepphoris verlegt wird ; dieselbe eigenthiimliche Variante 
zeigen die verschiedenen Handschriften in Tos, Demai, I, 11. Dass aber 
dort Caesarea der Schauplatz das Vorfalles war, dafiir spricht nicht bloss 
die Zusammenstellung der beiden Begebenheiten, die ja nicht. durch 
die Gleichheit des Schauplatzes, als vielmehr durch die des Stoffes veran- 
lasst sein kann, sondern auch der Umstand, dass R. Hizkija in Caesarea 
wohnte (Bacher, Agada der pal, Amorder, III, 445, 7). 

? Der hier aus einer alteren Zeit berichtete Vorfall scheint mir eine 
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vor welchem Collegium die beiden Manner ihre Aussage tiber Caesarea 
vorgetragen haben, ist nur aus dem Umstande mit Wahrscheinlichkeit 
zu bestimmen, dass R. Hanan den Satz tiber das eigenmichtige 
Vorgehen der Juden in Caesarea niher erklart, somit bei der Aussage 
anwesend gewesen sein diirfte. R. Hanan scheint zur Zeit der nach 
dem bar-Kochbakriege in Uscha gefiihrten Verhandlungen iiber 
religionsgesetzliche Fragen seine Ausserung gethan zu haben’, wih- 
rend freilich die Heimath der beiden Zeugen iiber die Stellung 
Caesareas, Beth-Gubrin und Beth-Gufnin, eher fiir Judiéa als Schau- 
platz der Aussage derselben spricht *, Nun héren wir in dem Berichte, 


Episode aus dem mehrere Jahre anhaltenden Kampfe zwischen Juden 
und Griechen in Caesarea zu sein. Dass in denselben auch ein Sabbath- 
jahr fiel, ist nicht schwer zu erweisen, da der Streit wegen der 
Gleichstellung im Biirgerrechte schon in den Jahren 59-60 wiithete und 
es schon damals zu Strassenkimpfen zwischen den Bewohnern kam 
(Josephus, Antiquit., XX, 8, 7, 173-177; Bellum, II, 13, 7, 266 ff.), die dann 
bis zum Ausbruche des grossen Krieges kaum aufgehdrt haben diirften. 
War das Jahr 68-9 ein Sabbathjahr, wie R. Jose b. Halafta (b. Arakhin, 
1rb; Taanith, 29a) meldet (vgl. Schiirer, I, 29 ff., der diese Angabe 
irrigerweise als spitrabbinisch bezeichnet, wihrend R. Jose vielleicht vor 
70 geboren wurde, jedenfalls aber gute Uberlieferungen von den Zeit- 
genossen der Tempelzerstérung selbst hatte), so trug sich der in der 
Tosifta erzihlte Vorgang im Jahre 61-2, im anderen Falle erst 62-3 
zu. In Synhedrin, 91 a, wird zu dem in der Fastenrolle unter dem 29, 
Nissan verzeichneten Halbfesttage erzihlt, die Sshne Afrikas wiren vor 
Alexander dem Grossen erschienen, um mit den Juden iiber den Besitz 
von Kanaan zu rechten, seien aber schliesslich in ihrer Verlegenheit 
gezwungen gewesen, zu fliehen, und hitten ihre Felder bestellt und ihre 
Weingarten bepflanzt zuriickgelassen, was den Juden, da Sabbathjahr 
war, sehr zu Statten kam. Auch hierin scheint sich mir der Streit 
zwischen den Juden und Griechen in den palastinischen Stidten wieder- 
zuspiegeln. 

4 Aus tannaitischer Zeit ist uns nur Hanan b. Pinehas(b. Ta‘anith, 22 b, 
wo, wie schon Rabbinowicz zur Stelle bemerkt, fiir ovop zu lesen ist 
pnp), der Schiller R. Akibas, bekannt. Derselbe ist mit dem in Sota, 4a 
genannten Hanan identisch, und orn in der Tosifta Sota, I, 2 ist aus 
pomp verschrieben ; vgl. noch jer. Sota, I, 16c, 57, Numeri rabba, 9, 10. 
Ausserdem kennen wir Abba Hanin, den Tradenten der Ausspriiche von 
R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos (Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, I, 131, Note 1), der 
mit dem friiher genannten identisch sein kinnte; keiner von beiden 
hat die Zeit Rabbi's erlebt, Zu bemerken ist noch, dass Kaftér wa-Ferah, 
IX, 45 (ed. Luncz, I, 175) in der Tosifta pn fir pan liest. 

? An diesen Bericht der Tosifta iiber Caesarea schliesst sich die bereits 
oben besprochene Mittheilung des R. Zerikan unmittelbar an, dass nimlich 
24 Lebrer abstimmten, n21n) po222 227 TY Mynm. Wir erwarten hier die 
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den wir an die Spitze dieser Untersuchung gestellt, dass der Patriarch 
R. Jehuda I. Caesarea der religionsgesetzlichen Verpflichtungen 
entband; er setzte sich sonach in Widerspruch mit der obigen 
Aussage der beiden Manner. Da andererseits die Einvernahme von 
Zeugen, wie die im Tractate Edujoth verzeichneten Falle zeigen, das 
Vorhandensein einer entgegengesetzten Ansicht zur Voraussetzung 
hat, so ware es mdglich, dass die Aussage der beiden Manner zu der 
Zeit abgegeben wurde, als Rabbi Caesarea fiir heidnisch erkliren 
wollte. Dagegen spriiche nur die Thatsache, dass die Entscheidung 
Rabbi’s gegen die Aussage und die dieselbe erklirende Meldung des 
R. Hanan erfolgt sein miisste*. 


Nachricht tiber den Beschluss der Lehrer dariiber, ob Caesarea auf Grund 
der eben vorgetragenen Aussage von den Priesterabgaben befreit wurde, 
oder nicht. Der Ausdruck mynm spricht auch in der That dafiir, dass 
der Beschluss diesen Gegenstand betraf ; doch die weitere Meldung: ro 
777m) yo.) 527 spricht mit nicht misszuverstehender Deutlichkeit von der 
levitischen Reinsprechung Caesareas, steht aber mit der vorhergehenden 
Verhandlung in keinerlei Zusammenhang. Da andererseits fiir die Rein- 
sprechung der Terminus wv) gebraucht wird, wie denselben auch die 
oben erdrterte Mischna enth&lt, muss unser Satz als die tibrigens sonst 
genau entsprechende Umschreibung des einen Wortes m1) angesehen 
werden. Doch kénnte auch angenommen werden, dass der Satz ur- 
spriinglich zwei Nachrichten enthielt ; die erste schloss mit dem ersten 
Worte mrnm und erzihlte von der Aufhebung der Priesterabgaben, dann 
folgten die Worte sr'y 1202), welche von der Abstimmung tiber die levitische 
Reinsprechung berichteten, die aber als tiberfliissige Wiederholung des 
vorhergehenden angesehen und weggelassen wurden. Siehe weiter. 

' Hier wire noch auf jer. Demai, III, 23¢, 24 (Tos. Demai, III, 14) 
hinzuweisen, wo der Vater des Patriarchen R. Jehuda I., Simeon b. 
Gamaliel, erzihlt: “R. Jose b. Halafta schickte mir eine Citrone und 
liess mir sagen, er habe dieselbe aus Caesarea bekommen; aus seiner 
Botschaft lernte ich drei Dinge: dass die Frucht als sicher unverzehntet 
zu gelten habe, dass sie levitisch unrein sei und dass er keine andere 
fand.” Wir sehen, dass R. Simeon b, Gamaliel den Boden Caesareas als zu 
Judia gehérig betrachtet, da er die dort gewachsene Citrone als zehent- 
pflichtig bezeichnet. Denn hier gilt nicht die Angabe in jer. Demaiy, II, 
22¢, 50 (vgl. Tos. Demai, I, 11), dass Friichte, die in Caesarea feilgeboten 
werden, desshalb verzehntet werden miissen, weil sie zumeist vom 
judaischen Kénigsgebirge stammen ; denn die Citrone war, wie der Wort- 
laut es besagt und auch die Amorier es verstanden haben, aus Caesarea 
selbst. Es ist sonach auch hieraus klar, dass Caesarea vor Rabbi fir 
zehentpflichtig galt. Nun erfahren wir aus Tos. Demai, I, 11: R. Jehuda 
sagte: Die Markthallen von JiSub (siehe Seite 687, Note 1) und von Anti- 
patris und der Markt von Patros galten urspriinglich als wahrscheinlich 
unverzehntete Friichte enthaltend, weil angenommen ward, dass die hier 
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Schon aus den bisherigen Ausfihrungen ist ersichtlich, dass Rabbi, 
als er sich mit der Stellung Caesareas zu den mit dem Boden zusam- 
menhangenden Bestimmungen des Religionsgesetzes befasste, die 
Frage nach der levitischen Reinheit von der anderen tiber die Pflicht, 
von den Bodenertrignissen die priesterlichen Abgaben zu leisten und 
das Sabbathjahr zu beobachten, gesondert behandelte. Diese fir das 
Verstindniss der Berichte wichtige Wahrnehmung wird durch die 
Verhandlungen tiber Askalon bestatigt, von denen, wie bereits anfangs 
erwihnt, die Zusammenstellung von Rabbi's Verfigungen wohl nichts 
erzahlt, die aber in zwei von einander vollig unabhangigen Meldungen 
erhalten sind. In Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 15 lesen wir: 17 73WNI3 
DYNDD A PIN Ww. WY TW Sea 7apo pdpwx *oinn onion 
jayne psn pmdy wns « Urspriinglich bestimmte man, dass das 
Gebiet Askalons vom grossen Grabe bis....(?) unrein sei; spiter 
stimmten die Weisen dariiber ab und erklirten dasselbe fir rein.” 
Hier ist, wie in der von Caesarea handelnden Stelle, das levitisch 
unreine Gebiet der Stadt genau abgegrenzt; doch unterscheiden sich 
die beiden Stadte von einander dadurch, dass bei Caesarea bloss 
Theile der Stadt, bei Askalon aber auch dessen Umgebung fir unrein 
galten. Es ist wahrscheinlich, dass die hier als friiher bezeichnete Zeit 
dieselbe ist, wie die im Berichte von Caesarea, als der Backer Jehuda 
die dstliche Halle dieses fiir rein erklirte. Ob aber, wie dort, Rabbi 
es war, der mit seinem Collegium das unreine Gebiet vdllig rein- 
sprach, ist hier nicht angegeben, wiewohl schon desshalb wahrschein- 
lich, weil sich dieser Patriarch mit der Aufhebung der levitischen 
Unreinheit von Caesarea und der Abgabenpflichtigkeit Askalons befasst 
hat. Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 18 berichtet nimlich ausfihbrlich : ‘393 AwyD 
snap Sw mona inswy repr anes van wpe sana Syne oan 
?ma pn mp pdper 1d mow ved sey we 72 onD 13D AM 


feilgebotenen Friichte vom Koénigsgebirge stammen ; jetzt aber beschlossen 
unsere Weisen, dass in allen Stidten der Samaritaner, die an der Strasse 
liegen, Getreide und Hiilsenfriichte als wahrscheinlich unverzehntet 
zu gelten haben, Es ist hieraus ersichtlich, dass sich das Collegium zur 
Zeit R. Jehuda’s, das heisst R. Simeon b. Gamaliel und sein fiir ihn 
massgebender Freund R. Jose b. Halafta, mit der Stellung der Kiisten- 
stidte in Bezug auf die Priesterzehnten befasste, so dass wahrscheinlich 
auch Caesarea behandelt wurde. Die Schliisse des Patriarchen Simeon b. 
Gamaliel aus der oben angefiihrten Botschaft des R. Jose b. Halafta 
sprechen auch dafiir, dass die Fragen damals den Gegenstand der Erir- 
terung bildeten und Caesarea auf Grund der Aussage des R. Hanan fir 
zehentpflichtig und fiir zu Judia gehérig erklart wurde. Vgl. noch Tos. 
Ma‘asser Seni, III, 18. 
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anyd pmo nx pose poary indy mixpdpaa yon prow nd wx 
.DY DYyIWW NAVwS ond Ie TorDYA pIND AI NAW AD, 1 TOR 
proy maa xdy Mwy fo AMIN? M>y m2 IID }D ON > nox 
by sd noe wooy na xb mp aD 37 WON DI 9373 beyeen *37 
ban PT MID UR SWNS _NMwyD web NUTTY SUNNY NAN ANDO 
SYST NX We NOY Da hier nicht Alles klar ist, muss vor der 
Ubersetzung der Meldung zuniichst der Sinn der Rede und Wider- 
rede festgestellt werden. Rabbi hilt sich in Begleitung des R. Ismael 
b. R. Jose, seines treuen Berathers in religionsgesetzlichen Fragen 
(Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 408), und mit R. Eliezer ha-Kappar 
an einem Sabbath in Lydda auf, wo der offenbar dort ansissige Lehrer, 
R. Pinehas b. Jair’, sich ihnen zugesellt. Sie stellen an diesen die Frage, 


’ Der Wohnort des R. Pinehas b. Jair ist nirgends genannt und im 
Midrasch Deut. iii. 3 heisst es nur: nme YI TAT We JA ONY IN1 AwYD 
jov72 dass er in einer Stadt des siidlichen Palistina wohnte, und auch die 
Bedeutung dieses geographischen Namens ist streitig. Wihrend man 
darunter allgemein Judia, insbesondere aber, wenn es sich um das 
Lehrhaus im Darom und um dessen Mitglieder handelt, Lydda versteht 
(vgl. von R. Josua b, Levi in jer. Ta‘anith, III, 66c¢, 50: yw n 1 
PROD NIN MM 19 J2 POP IT Nd POI WON) Oxy... NTO NM NONI NIN 
wo Darom nicht einer Provinz oder Landschaft, sondern der Stadt 
Sepphoris gegeniibergestellt ist; bekanntlich hat R. Josua b. Levi in 
Lydda gewohnt. R. Simlai wohnt gleichfalls im Darom (jer. Pessahim, V, 
32a, 75), nach b. Pessahim, 62 b, ist er aus Lydda), will Bacher (Agada der 
Tannaiten, II, 505, 3) auch Caesarea im Darom eingeschlossen wissen, wozu 
aber die Belege fehlen. Wohl findet sich meines Wissens sonst keine 
Angabe dariiber, dass nach dem hadrianischen Kriege jiidische Gemeinden 
und Lehrhiuser in Judia bestanden, und kinnen die Meldungen von 
der Zusammenkunft der im Texte genannten Lehrer mit R. Pinehas in 
Lydda im Laden des Pazzi und der Umstand, dass Josua b, Levi der Schiiler 
des R. Pinehas ist, nur fiir eine spitere Zeit angefiihrt werden. Allerdings 
kinnte das Letztere auch in Caesarea gewesen sein, wo R. Josua auch das 
Lehrhaus des bar-Kappara besucht haben kinnte, wie Bacher annimmt 
(siehe weiter unten). Dafiir spriiche die Erzihlung in b. Hullin, 7 b (jer. 
Demai, I, 22a, 17), dass R. Pinehas b. Jair tiber den Bach Ginai ging. 
Dieser kommt namlich noch einmal in jer. Schekalim, VII, 50¢, 61 vor, 
wo erzih]t wird, dass derselbe einmal mit Wein gefiillte Schlauche 
weggeschwemmt habe, die man dann wiederfand; da aber der Zweifel 
auftauchte, ob es dieselben Schliuche seien und die gefundenen nicht 
etwa von Heiden herriihren, deren Wein zum Genusse verboten ist, 
legte man die Frage R. Jishak b. Eleazar vor und dieser entschied, 
dass die den Wein Ausleerenden auf die Knoten der Schlauche als 
Merkmale achten mégen. Nun wohnte dieser Lehrer in Caesarea (Bacher, 
Agada der pal. Amorder, III, 717), der Bach Ginai muss sonach in der Nahe 
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wie sich die Lyddenser zu Askalon verhalten, ohne dass die Frage- 
steller angiaben, ob sie die levitische Reinheit der Stadt oder deren 
Pflichtigkeit, den Priestern die Abgaben zu leisten, meinen; wahr- 
scheinlich, weil sie tiber beide Punkte Auskunft wiinschen. Die 
Antwort des R. Pinehas lautet: Sie verkaufen Weizen in deren 
Markthallen, nehmen ein Tauchbad und essen ihre Passahlimmer 
am selben Abend. Die Nennung des Passah macht es vor Allem klar, 
dass die Thatsache, welche R. Pinehas zur Beantwortung der Frage 
anfihrt, nicht aus der Gegenwart, sondern aus der Zeit des Tempel- 
bestandes genommen ist ; es muss demnach 1°71 31) heissen und es 
ist, wie die meisten der mit TY eingeleiteten Sitze, eine Aussage, 
die einen Brauch vor dem Jahre 70 n. Chr. betrifft: Juden verkauften 
Weizen in den Markthallen von Askalon und nahmen noch an dem- 
selben Abende an dem Passahmahle in Jerusalem theil. Der Inhalt 
dieser Antwort zeigt, dass R. Pinehas die Frage der Lehrer nur auf 
die levitische Reinheit Askalons bezog, indem er nur von dem Tauch- 
bade der Juden nach dem Aufenthalte in dieser Stadt und von ihrer 
Betheiligung an dem volle levitische Reinheit erfordernden Passah 
spricht', Es ergiebt sich aus den Worten des R. Pinehas, dass das 
Weilen in Askalons Markthallen den Juden mit nur einem geringen 
Grade levitischer Unreinheit behaftete, welche durch ein einfaches 
Tauchbad noch am selben Tage behoben werden konnte und so die 
Betheiligung am Opfermahle nicht verhinderte. Da fragen die drei 
Lehrer weiter, worin sich denn Askalon vom Heidenlande unterscheide, 
dessen Betretung eine Verunreinigung schwereren Grades zur Folge 
habe, welche durch ein Tauchbad allein nicht beseitigt werden kénne?, 
Auch diese Frage beweist, dass die Unterredung der Lehrer lediglich 


oder Umgebung dieser Stadt gelegen haben. (Es spricht nichts dafiir, 
dass der Bach in der Nahe der gleichnamigen Stadt zu suchen sei, 
wie Schlatter (Zur Topographie, 290) als selbstverstindlich annimmt.) 
Doch kinnte R. Pinehas irgend einmal in der Gegend des Baches Ginai 
sich aufgehalten haben, wie ja die talmudische Erzihlung die Auslisung 
von Gefangenen als Zweck der Reise, die ihn tiber den Ginai fihrt, 
angiebt. 

1 Der Mischnacommentator Simson aus Sens zu Oholoth, XVIII, 9 
erklart diese Meldung des R. Pinehas dahin, dass die Juden von Askalon 
Weizen verkauften, ohne dass sie sich verpflichtet gefiihlt hatten, ihre 
Waare zu verzehnten, und ohne auf das Sabbathjahr Riicksicht zu nehmen, 
in welchem es verboten ist, auf judiischem Boden mit Getreide Handel zu 
treiben. Doch steht von all’ diesem im Wortlaute nichts. 

2 Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 1: Das Land der Heiden, selbst unbearbeiteter 
Boden, ist unrein und verunreinigt beim Betreten desselben und diese 
Verunreinigung wird durch ein Tauchbad nicht behoben. Vgl. die Er- 
klarung des R, Simson aus Sens zu Oholoth, XVIII, 7. 
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die levitische Beschaffenheit Askalons zum Gegenstande hatte. R. 
Pinehas erwiedert: Das Gesagte, dass nimlich der Aufenthalt in 
Askalons Markthallen verunreinigt, gelte auch nur, wenn die Heiden 
in dem Gebiude bereits vierzig Tage verweilt haben, ehe der Jude 
hingekommen ist. Es handelt sich auch da noch immer ausschliess- 
lich um die levitische Reinheit der Stadt; denn die Mischna (Oholoth, 
XVIII, 7) enthalt die Bestimmung, dass die auf jiidischem Boden 
stehenden Hauser der Heiden auf Leichen untersucht werden miissen 
und verunreinigend wirken, wenn der Heide dieselben 40 Tage 
bewohnt. In dieser Antwort des R. Pinehas ist deutlich ausge- 
sprochen, dass die Markthallen Askalons und somit wahrscheinlich 
die ganze Stadt auf palistinischem Boden erbaut waren ; wir erwarten 
daher, dass die versammelten Lehrer den Beschluss fassen werden, 
Askalons Boden fiir nicht verunreinigend und in levitischer Hinsicht 
fiir zu Judia gehérig zu erkliren. Statt dessen lesen wir auffallender- 
weise, die Lehrer hitten zu R. Pinehas gesagt: “Wenn dem so ist, 
dann wollen wir abstimmen und Askalon von den Priesterabgaben 
befreien.” Es ist dieses véllig sinnlos, da diese Aufforderung zur 
Voraussetzung hat, dass R. Pinehas den Boden Askalons als heidnisch 
bezeichnete, wihrend seine Worte unmissverstiindlich gerade das 
Gegentheil, die Zugehérigkeit der Stadt zu Judaéa besagen, also die 
Abgabenpflichtigkeit des Bodens enthalten. Sollte etwa eine Liicke 
im Berichte anzunehmen sein ? 

Vergleichen wir die Parallelmeldung in jer. Schebiith, VI, 36c, 34 
(Jebam., VII, 8a, 63): °27 °3 Seppe san san .*ebin pws perp 139 
x) 72 DMB 137 HO INTO pdpwx ame Sy wr HPA 7a) *D 
pda wryd pon pon pnprdy pdpere Se spyd wea pw apxw 
wo pAwyon yo mond mdy woo annd wononna poows 
md 93 15 ox repn 32 Sy qonoy maw wy mee roy 37 1a Sys 
sox drone 75 vow nn jon TP) ns nswo ap po > mp xd 
"ITD AWIIN NOW WIN VX YIN ‘NIMOY NIT YR NNO NIT 
JON ADV AWA NK S11 MN “RK. Simeon im Namen des Hilfai 
berichtet : Rabbi, R. Ismael b. R. Jose und ben ha-Kappar stimmten 
tiber die levitische Beschaffenheit der Luft Askalons ab und erklirten 
diese fir rein auf Grund der Aussage des R. Pinehas b. Jair, der 
Folgendes erzihlte: Wir zogen hinab auf den Markt von Askalon, 
kauften Weizen, stiegen wieder zu unserer Stadt herauf, nahmen 
ein Tauchbad und assen von unserer Priesterhebe.” Zunichst wird 
schon aus dem Wortlaute der Meldung, die von dem der ersten 
Halfte des dritten Jahrhunderts angehérigen Hilfai herrihrt und von 
dem Abkémmlinge des in dem Parallelberichte (Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 
18) erwihnten Pazzi, Simeon b. Pazzi (vgl. Bacher, Agada der pal. 
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Amorder, II, 438, 2), tradirt wird, klar, dass den Gegenstand der 
Erérterung bis zu Ende und auch den der Abstimmung nur die 
levitische Stellung Askalons bildete und dass die Stadt auf Grund 
einer Aussage des R. Pinehas fir levitisch rein erklirt wurde ; alles 
genau so, wie wir es aus dem Berichte in der Tosifta ermittelt haben. 
Nur bezieht sich das Zeugniss des R. Pinehas nicht auf die Tempel- 
zeit und das Passah, sondern erzihlt das Vorgehen der Priester nach 
einem Einkaufsbesuche auf dem Markte in Askalon vor dem Genusse 
ihrer Hebe, woraus nicht bloss der niedrige Grad der verunreini- 
genden Kraft der Stadt, sondern sogar ihre vdllige Reinheit folgen 
wirde, da ja auch Priester deren Markt betreten durften’, “Am 
folgenden Tage—so erzahlt Hilfai weiter—stimmten die Lehrer tiber 
die Befreiung Askalons von den Abgaben an die Priester ab, aber 
R. Ismael b. R. Jose, der sich bisher auf ben ha-Kappar stiitzte, zog sich 
zuriick, Er sagte nachher zu ihm (zu Rabbi): Mein Sohn, warum 
hast du mich nicht gefragt, aus welchem Grunde ich mich der 
Abstimmung enthalten habe? Ich hatte dir darauf geantwortet: 
Gestern habe ich fiir unrein erklart und reingesprochen und nun, 
da ich folgerichtig sagen muss, dass der Boden Askalons der Thora- 
vorschrift entsprechend als von den Israeliten erobert zu gelten habe, 
wie kénnte ich denselben von den in der Thora vorgeschriebenen Ab- 
gaben befreien!” Vergleicht man nun hiermit den Bericht in der 


’ Da es ausgeschlossen erscheint, dass ein Ahronide die Markthallen 
in Askalon hatte betreten diirfen, die ihn mit einer levitischen Unrein- 
heit, wenn auch nur leichten Grades, behafteten, so folgt die Ungenauig- 
keit der Uberlieferung ohne Weiteres, selbst wenn uns zur Vergleichung 
kein Parallelbericht zur Verfiigung stiinde. Die Nebeneinanderstellung 
lehrt, dass erst die‘Amorier die Umgestaltung vornahmen, und es ist 
nicht schwer zu errathen, was sie dazu fiihrte. Man hielt es fiir un- 
miglich, dass R. Pinehas, der am Ende des zweiten Jahrhunderts wirkte, 
iiber sein Vorgehen beim Passah sollte berichtet haben ; denn so verstand 
man naheliegenderweise die Erzihlung und bezog dieselbe demzufolge 
auf die Priester und ihre Hebe. Ob etwa R. Pinehas selbst Ahronide 
war, dass das 17 in diesem Sinne richtig wire, wage ich aus seinem 
Namen allein nicht zu folgern; doch kénnte folgender Umstand als 
Beleg dafiir angefiihrt werden. Als sein Schwiegervater, R. Simeon b. 
Johai, die Hihle verliess, in der er sich viele Jahre vor den Rémern 
verborgen gehalten hatte, und den R. Pinehas fragte, ob er Tiberias 
irgend welchen Dienst erweisen kinnte, sagte R. Pinehas zu ihm: Es 
giebt in dieser Stadt Punkte, deren levitische Reinheit zweifelhaft ist, so 
dass die Priester die Miihe haben, Unwege machen zu miissen (b. Sabbath, 
33 b unten, 34 a oben). Gegen seine priesterliche Abkunft sprechen schein- 
bar die Berichte tiber seine Strenge im Verzehnten der Bodenertrig- 
nisse (jer, Demai, I, 29d, 69-23, 14; b. Hullin, 7a). 
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Tosifta, so wird es klar, dass in derselben durch das Homoioteleuton 
hinter My m2 WII die Worte 12109 TNDd -AMAN Ady WI, IANS 
ausgefallen sind; ihre Einfiigung beseitigt alle Schwierigkeiten '. 
Dass sich dieses in der That so verhielt, das ergiebt sich auch aus 
der Bestimmung inTos. Oholoth, XVIII, 4: bene 7 WI mybdayon niwy 
®wyon yo nmwey p Sy are parnmam pdpere Anam xnDID ps 
PVOYT PIX ANDI Dw j7I PR ,y'IwN 321 “Die heidnischen Stadte, 
die innerhalb der palistinischen Grenze liegen, wie Susitha und 
seine Genossen, Askalon und seine Genossen, sind in Bezug auf 
levitische Reinheit nicht als heidnisch anzusehen, obgleich sie von 
den Abgaben an die Priester und von der Beobachtung des Sabbath- 
jahrgesetzes befreit sind.” Hiernach hat Rabbi auch am zweiten 
Tage, bei der Abstimmung iiber die Befreiung Askalons von den 
Priesterzehnten, die Mehrheit der Lehrer auf seiner Seite gehabt und 
diese fir zwei, einander eigentlich widersprechende Gesetzesbestim- 
mungen gewonnen. (Uber Skythopolis siehe Seite 709. ) 

In der letztangefiihrten Tosiftastelle ist neben Askalon Susitha 
mit seinen Dérfern als eine Stadt bezeichnet, die, genau wie Askalon, 
obwohl von den Abgaben an die Priester und von der Beobachtung 
des Sabbathjahres frei, in Bezug auf levitische Reinheit doch nicht 
als heidnischer Boden gilt. Aus der Zusammenstellung beider ist 
mit Wahrscheinlichkeit zu schliessen, dass Askalon und Susitha nicht 
zufallig in dieser so weitgehenden Aufhebung Alterer Bestimmungen 
einander glichen, sondern zur selben Zeit und von derselben Behirde 
in gleicher Weise behandelt wurden. Doch findet sich hieriber in der 
talmudischen Litteratur nichts, was den oben behandelten bestimmten 
Meldungen iiber Askalon entspriche. Nur in Tos. Schebiith, IV, 10 


* Die Begriindung des R. Ismael fiir sein Verhalten ist in der Tosifta 
nur wenig von der oben angefiihrten Talmudstelle verschieden. Rabbi 
fragt den R. Ismael, warum er sich der Abstimmung enthalten habe, 
worauf derselbe antwortet: Nachdem ich Etwas, was ich bisher fiir 
levitisch unrein gehalten habe, fiir rein erklirte, sollte ich nun das 
Gleiche in Bezug auf die Priesterzehnten thun? Ich fiirchte, dass der 
héchste Gerichtshof mir den Schidel zermalmen werde ; (zu dem letzten 
Ausdrucke vergleiche b. Jebam, 15 b; jer. Jebam, I, 3a, 54; Tos, Jebam, I, 
xo). Hiernach wire auch der Satz im Berichte des Talmud: nin 


)MVITY NIT YN NNODT zu iibersetzen: Gestern habe ich Etwas fiir rein 
erklart, was ich friiher fiir unrein gehalten hatte. Zur Selbstanklage des 
R. Ismael b. R. Jose vergleiche jer. Kethub., II, 26a, 10, wo er erzihlt: 
Ich habe im Leben einmal in religionsgesetzlichen Fragen Zeugniss ab- 
gelegt und dadurch einen Sklaven zum Priester erhoben. Doch ist in 
b. Kethub., 28b, sein Bruder R. Eleazar b. R. Jose, in b. Jebam, 99b, 
R. Eleazer b. R. Sadok als Urheher dieses Ausspruches genannt. 
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(jer. Demai, II, 22d, 15), lesen wir: DINNI NVwyoa MmayYn nny 
‘27 J MOY TBS) NS YN I OMY Py KIN Dy NY Dy NNO 
Moy DI VN “Im Gebiete von Susitha sind die hier aufgezihlten 
sechs Ortschaften abgabenpflichtig, unter denselben Kefar Semah; 
Rabbi befreite dieses'.” Die Aufzihlung der wenigen Dorfer, welche 
die Zehnten an die Priester zu leisten hatten, weist mit Sicherheit 
darauf hin, dass die Stadt selbst und ihr ganzes Gebiet von diesen 
Abgaben frei war, was iibrigens von Susitha selbst die vorher ange- 
fiihrte Tosiftastelle ausdriicklich meldet. Da andererseits bloss die 
Befreiung von Kefar Semah im Gebiete Susitha’s auf Rabbi zuriick- 
gefihrt wird, muss Susitha und seine Umgebung schon friiher der 
Leistung von Priesterabgaben enthoben worden sein; doch scheint 
die Deutung des R. Josua b. Levi (jer. Schebiith, VI, 36c, 52): YON 
AMWyen jo NOY WO AoW NWI maby AMD W Ab “das in 
Judic. 11, 3 erwaihnte Gebiet Tob ist das heutige Susitha und heisst 
das gute, weil es in einer spiiteren Zeit von den Zehnten befreit werden 
wird,” darauf hinzuweisen, dass die Befreiung erst in den Tagen dieses 
Lehrers erfolgt ist und dieser den hiemit Unzufriedenen das Vorgehen 
der Lehrer als begriindet erweisen wollte. Nun war R. Josua ein 
junger Zeitgenosse Rabbi’s und lehrte nach dessen Tod in Lydda, 
wo die Entscheidung iiber Askalon getroffen worden war, so dass 
auch die Befreiung Susitha’s von Rabbi ausgegangen sein diirfte. Dieser 
mag sich zweimal mit der Stellung dieser Stadt und deren Umge- 
bung befasst und erst Susitha mit dem grissten Theil der umliegen- 
den Ortschaften, spiter auch Kefar Semah der Abgaben an die 
Priester entbunden haben. Dafiir spricht auch eine gleich zu erér- 
ternde Meldung iiber die allmahliche Ausdehnung einer erleichternden 
Massregel Rabbi's. 

Wir lesen nimlich in jer. Ta‘anith, III, 66c, 2: Rabbi wollte das 
Sabbathjahr—in dem man sich gerade befand—aufheben und er 
richtete an R. Pinehas b. Jair, der zu ihm kam, die Frage, wie das 
Getreide stehe; er wollte hierdurch die Ansicht desselben tiber den 
ihn beschaftigenden Plan erfahren. R. Pinehas antwortete, dass die 
Endivien gut stehen; als Rabbi seine Frage wiederholte, erhielt 
er dieselbe ausweichende Antwort, woraus er erkannte, dass R. 
Pinehas seiner Absicht nicht zustimme. Rabbi hat, wie aus der 
Stelle selbst mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit, aus dem Umstande aber, 
dass das Sabbathjahr weiter beobachtet wurde, mit Sicherheit folgt, 
seine Absicht wegen des Widerspruches von Seiten des R. Pinehas 





1 Vgl. iiber einige der hier aufgezihlten Orte Neubauer, Géographie, 23 ; 
Schuhmacher in Z. D. P. V., IX, 345; Schlatter, Zur Topographie, 308; Buhl, 
Nordliches Ostjordanland, 20 und Geographie, 243. 
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nicht ausgefihrt, dagegen mehrere Erleichterungen durchgesetzt. 
Dieses that er aber nicht innerhalb Eines Sabbathjahres, sondern, 
wie folgende Nachrichten zeigen, im Laufe mehrerer. 7 7AINWKI3 
Sere yA DI AND pwn NY pn Sew pK MDI NX prn 
amy spn jyaxd yaxd ayino py wand nox an yo op by ae 
py mpd ox avn yop Sy ae pond pond ammo py wand amy 
TD NYY NYO py np VND TWN MYIAY 'N¥WI3 (jer. Schebiith, 
VI, 37 a, 3), “Urspriinglich war das Gemiise am Ausgange des 7. Jahres 
in den Grenzstidten Palistinas verboten,—weil es méglicherweise 
palistinisch und aus dem Brachjahre war, frisches aber noch nicht 
gewachsen sein konnte,—spiter beschloss man, dass es in den Grenz- 
stiidten gestattet sei,—weil sich dieser Verdacht als unbegriindet 
erwies ;—doch blieb es auch weiter verboten, am Ausgange des Sab- 
bathjahres aus dem Auslande Gemiise zu kaufen und einzufihren. 
Spiiter beschloss man, dieses zu gestatten; doch blieb das Verbot 
noch aufrecht, unmittelbar nach dem Ausgange des Sabbathjahres 
in Palistina Gemiise zu kaufen,—es kénnte nimlich palistinisches 
sein,—bis Rabbi auch dieses gestattete, nur die Porreart ausgenom- 
men, zu deren Freigebung ihn schliesslich die Sepphorenser bewogen 
haben.” In all’ diesen Punkten handelt es sich ausschliesslich um 
die Aufhebung der auch auf das folgende Jahr ausgedehnten Be- 
schriinkungen des Sabbathjahrgesetzes, vom Sabbathjahre selbst er- 
leichtern diese nichts. Nun meldet Tos. Schebiith, IV, 16: 1 AWN 
yard AMIN NV NWI? PRI PR PMI) PWIA PR , DMS 
yowd poxd ayn nena nea pez wy rena wm . pd 
ena man LpNd asd ayn mpy pean px pean per 
mano mpy peso owsr yard yoxd ayn mpy pao ww 
mya a7 yond youd ayn npr aman pean qa yoxd yand 
sro mya wesid py np wnn 1 “Urspriinglich galt die 
Vorschrift, Gemiise im Brachjahre weder einzulegen, noch zu trock- 
nen, aber auch aus dem Auslande Eingelegtes und Getrocknetes nach 
Palistina nicht einzufiihren; spiter gestatteten unsere Lehrer die 
Einfuhr des getrockneten und eingelegten Gemiises aus dem Auslande 
und das Einlegen und Trocknen des einheimischen. Es war jedoch 
nicht erlaubt, frisches Gemiise aus dem Auslande éinzufiihren, bis 
unsere Lehrer es gestatteten; und wie nun Gemiisearten aus dem 
Auslande eingefiihrt werden durften, so war es auch erlaubt, Getreide 
und Hilsenfriichte einzufiihren. Rabbi und sein Collegium gestatteten, 
unmittelbar nach dem Ausgange des Sabbathjahres Gemiise (auch 
im Inlande) zu kaufen.” In dieser Zusammenstellung handelt es 
sich ohne Zweifel um das Brachjahr selbst und zwar um die Conservi- 
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rung der augenblicklich entbehrlichen Vorriithe und um die Einfuhr 
zur Deckung des Bedarfes. Wer die Urheber dieser allmihlichen 
Erweiterung des Erlaubten waren, ist aus derallgemeinen Bezeichnung 
derselben als “unsere Lehrer” nicht ersichtlich. In bab. Nedarim, 
53 b, lesen wir, dass R. Hanina b. Gamaliel die Einfuhr des Gemiises 
im Sabbathjahre gestattete, woraus zunichst erhellt, dass diese Frage 
schon vor 135 n. Chr. erdrtert wurde; ob aber diese Ansicht des R. 
Hanina auch durchdrang und zum allgemeingiiltigen Beschlusse 
erhoben wurde, ist damit noch nicht gesagt. In bab. Synhedr., 12a 
unten, lautet zu dieser Stelle der Parallelbericht einer tannaitischen 
Quelle: WNT MIN pANd yoxd AMD py PRI PR NW “Man 
darf aus dem Auslande nach Palistina kein Gemiise einfiihren; doch 
haben dieses unsere Lehrer gestattet,” woraus folgt, dass die Meinung 
des R. Hanina angenommen wurde. Aber derselbe Amorier, R. 
Abahu, der den oben angefiihrten Ausspruch des R. Hanina b. 
Gamaliel tradirt, bemerkt an mehreren Stellen (jer. Pea, IV, 18d, 22; 
Schebiith, VI, 37a, 19; Synhedr., I, 18d, 30): Sov Ty TON NIN 
py wrand vn naw Sax jyoxd yaxd ayinn py wand oyna 
IW Iw NW wT MAW wn yINd paxd mYIND dass Rabbi es war, 
der die Einfuhr des Gemiises im Sabbathjahre gestattete. Es erhellt 
hieraus, dass “unsere Lehrer” in der obigen Meldung, wie in 
mehreren anderen Stellen, das Lehrhaus Rabbi’s bezeichnen. Und 
dass Rabbi die Ausdehnung des Erlaubten im Brachjahre stufenweise 
vornahm, dafiir spricht iiberzeugend die Nachricht (Tos. Schebiith, 
IV, 19), wonach das Verbot, im Sabbathjahre frische Trauben aus dem 
Auslande einzuftihren, um daraus Wein zu pressen, wie das der Ein- 
fuhr von frischen Oliven zur Olgewinnung und von Flachsstengeln zur 
Verarbeitung von Rabbi zum Theile aufgehoben und die Einfuhr 
in die Grenzstidte erlaubt wurde. 

Es ist aus dem eben Erérterten klar, dass es sich in diesen Ver- 
fiigungen Rabbi’s um mehrere Sabbathjahre handelt. Ferner sehen 
wir, dass Rabbi in Sepphoris wohnte, als er die letzte hier erwihnte 
Beschrinkung aufhob. Da er nun die letzen 17 Jahre seines Lebens 
in dieser Stadt verbrachte (jer. Kil‘ajim, IX, 32b, 27) und wahr- 
scheinlich in dem Jahre starb, in dem sein Schiiler Rabh in seine 
Heimath Babylonien zuriickgekehrt ist, nimlich 219 (Scherira in 
Neubauer’s Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, I, 28, 15), so diirften die von 
Rabbi gewihrten Erleichterungen wahrend seiner letzten 20 Jahre, 
zwischen 199-219 erfolgt sein. Andererseits sind uns auch die in 
diese Zeit fallenden Sabbathjahre bekannt, da die hierauf beziigliche 
Meinungsverschiedenheit der Forscher bloss um Ein Jahr sich dreht 
(Schiirer, Geschichte, I, 29 ff.), und waren entweder die Jahre 69-70 
und demzufolge 188-89, 195-96, 202-3, 209-10, 216-17, oder die 
ZZ2 
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darauf folgenden 70-71 und dementsprechend 189-90, 196-97, 203- 
4, 210-11, 217-218, Sabbathjahre ; demnach gehért die letzte Ver- 
fiigung Rabbi’s dem Jahre 217 an, wihrend die friiheren wahrschein- 
lich in die Jahre 195-209 fielen. Was ihn zu diesen Massregeln 
veranlasste, ob die blosse Einsicht, dass die Last des Brachjahres mit 
diesen weitgehenden Erschwerungen itiberhaupt zu driickend sei, oder 
aiussere Umstiinde, wie Misswachs oder neue Steuern, welche die Vor- 
rithe der den Sabbathjahren vorausgehenden Jahre verschlangen, wird 
nirgends angedeutet. Wird uns auch in Baba bathra, 8a, von einer 
Hungersnoth zur Zeit Rabbi’s berichtet, so kann diese allein die in 
mehreren Sabbathjahren fortgesetzten Verfiigungen desselben nicht 
erkliren ; und wir miissen noch nach anderen Griinden suchen, wie 
fir die Befreiung der oben behandelten Stidte von den Abgaben an 
die Priester und fiir deren levitische Reinsprechung. 


Il. Die Grenzstddte und Grenzen Paldstinas zur Zeit Rabbi's. 


Aus dem Berichte tiber die gleiche Stellung Susithas und Askalons 
wird nicht klar, warum die erstere Stadt als heidnisch und dennoch 
vom palistinischen Gebiete umschlossen, somit als an der Grenze 
gelegen bezeichnet wird. Nachdem, wie wir bereits zum Theil erkannt 
haben, der Grund zu den Verfiigungen Rabbi's in der Lage einiger 
der oben behandelten Stidte gesucht werden muss, so ist zunichst 
die Grenzlinie Palistinas um diese Zeit festzustellen. In jer. Schebiith, 
VI, 36c¢, 66, lesen wir: “Priester befragten den R. Jassa (um 280-310) 
iiber die Grenzlinie von Nawe und er antwortete ihnen: R. Johanan 
im Namen des R. Hunja aus dem Haurin sagte: Die Priester gehen 
gewohnlich bis Darai und die Grenzlinie Bosras geht bis D795.” 
Hieraus ergiebt sich, dass die Priester im Ostjordanlande bis in das 
Gebiet des bekannten Nawe gehen durften und diese Stadt einen 
Punkt der Ostgrenze Palistinas in levitischer Beziehung bildete, die 
Gegend zwischen dem Jordan und Nawe, das genau dstlich von der 
Nordspitze des Gennesarethsees lag (Schiirer, II, 13, 37, und Bacher, 
Agada der pal. Amorder, III, 509, 3), sonach hinsichtlich der Rein- 
heitsgesetze als judiisch galt. Ebenso lesen wir in Tos. Schebiith, 
IV, 8, eine Zusammenstellung von Ortschaften im Gebiete von Nawe’, 


’ Der Text bei Zuckermandl hat s) own; Kaftor wa-Ferah, XLVII, 
103 a unten (II, 636 Luncz), »3; jer. Demai, II, 22d, 18, 13) o1nn3, was 
offenbar *» heissen muss und Nawe mit 3 geschrieben darstellt, wie dieses 
auch in anderen Fallen wahrzunehmen ist ; vgl. Krauss, Lehnwirter, I, 98. 
Die Wiener Handschrift der Tosifta hat "2 und alte Drucke haben 1m, 
was aus Y) geworden sein diirfte. Keinesfalls scheint die Correctur von 
Schwarz (On xnpOIN, 103 b, Note 15) in yx berechtigt. Da die in der 
Tosifta aufgezihlten Orte im Gebiete von Nawe nicht identificirt werden 
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die zu irgend einer Zeit von den Abgaben an die Priester befreit, 
dann aber wieder zur Leistung derselben verpflichtet wurden; ein 
Schwanken, das mit Sicherheit zeigt, dass Nawe auch in diesem 
wichtigen Punkte die Ostgrenze bildete. In jer. Schebiith, VI, 36c, 
72 héren wir ferner von dem friiher genannten Amorier, R. Jassa, 
dass er seinen Lehrer, R. Johanan (starb 279), befragte, ob er als 
Ahronide seiner aus Babylonien kommenden Mutter nach Bosra 
entgegengehen diirfe, worauf ihm jener erwiederte: “ Willst du es 
wegen der fiir deine Mutter mit der Reise verbundenen Gefahren 
thun, kannst du gehen; wenn aber um deine Mutter zu ehren, dann 
weiss ich nicht.” Bosra lag sonach jenseits der Grenze oder hart 
an derselben; und wir haben schon von einem iltern Lehrer gehort, 
dass die Priester nur bis zu dem zu Bosra gehdrigen Pardissa gehen 
durften, weil das weitere Gebiet heidnisch war und seine Betretung 
den Priestern die levitische Verunreinigung zuzog. Das Gleiche 
erfahren wir betreffs der Abgabenpflichtigkeit der Stadt. Denn in b. 
Aboda zara, 58 b (jer. Schebiith, VI, 36d, 5) wird erzihlt, dass R. Simeon 
b. Lakisch (um 240-275) den Juden in Bosra, als er bei ihnen weilte, 
verbot, unverzehntete Frucht zu geniessen; dieses bezeichnete sein 
College, R. Johanan, als Irrthum, da die Stadt nicht mehr zu 
Palistina gehérte und Ausland war, wie Babylonien, wesshalb er 
R. Simeon zwang, seine Verfiigung zu widerrufen. Nun liegt bekannt- 
lich Bosra auf der Siidwestseite des Haurin, somit aoch viel dstlicher 
als Nawe,so dass Susitha am Ostufer des Gennesarethsees unmdglich als 
Grenzstadt angesehen werden kann. Nehmen wir noch hinzu, dass nach 
der frither angefiihrten Angabe die Priester bis "7 gingen, das wahr- 
scheinlich mit dem biblischen Edrei, dem heutigen Dara‘at, identisch 
ist, so haben wir abermals einen noch weiter dstlich vom Jordan 
gelegenen Punkt als Grenzort und kénnen es hiermit nicht verein- 
baren, dass das Gebiet von Susitha als heidnisch behandelt ward. 
Die Annahme, dass die Ostgrenze vielleicht nach dem Tode Rabbi's 
hinausgeschoben wurde, bis zu demselben aber sich nur bis Susitha 
erstreckte, scheitert einerseits an der Thatsache, dass R. Josua b. 
Levi diese Stadt und ihr Gebiet als abgabenfrei kennt; andererseits 
daran, dass R. Hunia aus dem Haurin, ein Zeitgenosse Rabbi's, die 
Priester bis nach Nawe und Bosra gehen lisst. 


kénnen, so kinnen sie zur Entscheidung der Frage tiber die Richtigkeit 
der Leseart nicht herangezogen werden. Wire fiir 14 mit Sicherheit 
321 zu lesen, so diirfte darin die auch sonst vorkommende Stadt 29 
wiedergefunden (vgl. Tos. Menahoth, IX, 5; Mischna Menahoth, VIII, 3; 
Tos. Demai, I, 13) und mit Neubauer (Géographie, 247) mit dem biblischen 
am in Verbindung gebracht werden, da der Siiden Nawes sehr frucht- 
bar ist. 
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Eine aus dem Anfange des vierten Jahrhunderts stammende Mel- 
dung (jer. Schebiith, VI, 36c, 63) scheint aber fir die bei Susitha 
gezogene Grenzlinie zu stimmen. Da wird nimlich vom Ahroniden 
R. Zeira erzihlt, er sei einmal nach bmp xnon gekommen und habe 
wahrgenommen, tiber die babylonischen Palmen gegangen zu sein’; 
als er dariiber den Ahroniden R. Hijja b. Abba und die beiden 
Séhne des Ebjathar aus Dama befragte, theilten sie ihm mit, dass 
die Priester auch sonst so weit gingen. Nun ist der genannte Ort 
ohne Zweifel mit Pella identisch (Neubauer, 274; Schiirer, II, 138; 
Buhl, Geographie, 258); und da dieses nicht weit vom Jordan lag, 
miissten wir die Grenzlinie Palistinas in Bezug auf die levitische 
Reinheit und sicher auch fir die priesterlichen Abgaben bei Pella 
suchen, was aber wohl zu den Bestimmungen iiber Susitha stimmt, 
nicht aber zu denen iiber Nawe, Dara‘at und Bosra%. Vergleichen 


1 Die Palmen Babylons-finden wir noch in jer. Rosch ha-Schana, II, 
58a, 20, wo R. Hunia erzihlt: ‘Als wir von Babylonien nach Palistina 
gingen, stiegen wir auf die Spitze von Beth-Bilthin und sahen die 
Palmen von Babylon wie Dornstriiuche.” Wo ist aber Beth-Bilthin? Die 
Mischna (Rosch ha-Schana, II, 4) nennt diesen Ort nach dem Hauran 
als die letzte der Stationen fiir die Bergfeuer zur Mittheilung der 
Neumondsfestsetzung ; und die darauf folgende Bemerkung, dass sich 
die Manner, die auf der Anhdhe von Beth-Bilthin die Feuerfackeln 
schwangen, erst entfernten als sie die ganze Géla wie einen Scheiter- 
haufen flackern sahen, scheint mir darauf hinzuweisen (vgl. Tossafoth 
zu b. Rosch ha-Schana, 23b, s.v. 1), dass es noch im palistinischen 
Gebiete lag. Rabh (b. Rosch ha-Schana, 23 a. b) erklirt Beth-Bilthin durch 
Biram ; aber auch die Lage dieses Ortes ist streitig. Frankel (Monatsschrift 
Siir Geschichte, TI, 1853, 412, 4) meint, dass man ein auf dem Hauran 
gegebenes Zeichen auf einem Berge in Babylonien nicht sehen konnte, 
da die arabische Wiiste dazwischen liegt. Desshalb sieht er hierin den 
Berg Laha in der arabischen Wiiste, von wo aus ein Wadi Hawar sich in 
den Euphrat ergiesst ; pnb2 ma sei einer der Defazajat-Berge am Euphrat 
und in der Mischna sei zu lesen: poo. ™29 pun) pw) pyr. Dass 
dieses sehr gewagt ist, braucht nicht erst gesagt zu werden. De Goeje 
(Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XXXIX, 1885, 5) geht behufs 
Ermittelung der Lage von Beth-Bilthin von der Begrenzung der Palm- 
wilder aus, ohne zu irgend einem Ergebnisse zu gelangen, Sollten es 
etwa Biume, zur Bezeichnung der Grenze gepflanzt, gewesen sein, die 
ebenso bei Beth-Bilthin wie bei Pella sich fanden? Vgl. nxn bei Levy, 
II, 974, b. 

2 Hierzu stimmt auch die Erzihlung in Num.r. 8, 5 (Pirke di R. 
Eliezer, XVII): ‘‘Obwohl] Gott dem Kinig David gesagt hatte, dass der 
Konig Saul nicht in wiirdiger Weise betrauert und im Auslande bestattet 
wurde, war David doch lissig in Saul’s wiirdiger Betrauerung.” Jabe3 
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wir noch mit diesen Schwankungen das in vier talmudischen Rela- 
tionen erhaltene Grenzorteverzeichniss Palistinas (vg]. Hildesheimer, 
Beitrage zur Geographie Paldstinas, I, ff.), so finden wir als Ostpunkte 
von Norden nach Siiden auf Kanatha 813M DP  folgen, dann 73° 
anny, myad onnot x1970 und Nimrin, tiefer Hesbon und den 
Bach Zered angegeben. Laut dieser Zusammenstellung lauft die 
Grenzlinie vom Siidostende des todten Meeres am Rande dieses, 
befindet sich bei Hesbon 20 m.p. vom Jordan gegeniiber der Nord- 
spitze des Meeres (vgl. Onomast., 253, 28), dann bei Nimrin wieder 
unweit vom Jordan, streift héher die Trachonitis, die an Bosra 
grenzt, weiter Kanatha, beide an der Westseite des Haurin, und 
erreicht Caesarea Philippi. Hieraus, wie aus der Ubereinstimmung 
dieser Grenzangaben mit den friiher erdrterten Einzelpunkten ergiebt 
sich, dass die Ostgrenze wenige Stunden weit vom Jordan lief, und 
nur in der Héhe von Bosra sich tiber Dera‘at nach Osten wandte 
und bis Bosra zog, von dort gegen Norden bis Kanawat lief und 
von da wieder nach Westen iiber Nawe und mit der Strasse iiber 
Tsil, Chisfin, El-Al, Fik, Susije an den Jordan zuriickkehrte nach 
Kefar-Semah, um sich dem Laufe des Jordan bis Caesarea Philippi 
anzuschliessen. Fiir die Richtigkeit dieses Laufes der Grenzlinie 
spricht auch die halachische Bestimmung Ammon und Moab betref- 
fend. In der Mischna (Jadajim, IV, 3) lesen wir nimlich, dass an 
dem Tage, an welchem der Patriarch R. Gamaliel II. seiner Wiirde 
als Vorsitzender des Lehrhauses in Jabne entkleidet wurde, unter 
anderen auch die Frage zur Erérterung gelangte, wie sich die Juden 
im Gebiete der beiden Vélker, Ammon und Moab, im Sabbathjahre 
zu verhalten haben. Dariiber, dass der Boden derselben heidnisch 
ist, herrschte keine Meinungsverschiedenheit; und nur das war 
streitig, ob die dort wohnenden Juden im Sabbathjahre den Armen- 
oder den zweiten Zehnt von ihren Bodenertrignissen zu leisten 
haben. Demselben Sachverhalte entspricht es auch, dass der Patriarch 
Rabbi — oder nach anderer Uberlieferung schon R. Meir — die drei 
Voélkerschaften Keni, Kenizi und Kadméni (Gen. xv. 19), deren 
Gebiet den Israeliten in der messianischen Zeit zu Theil werden 
soll, als Edom, Moab und Ammon erklart (b. Baba bathra, 56a; 
Genesis rabba, 44 Ende; jer. Schebiith, VI, 36b, 64; vgl. Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, II, 39, 5), somit voraussetzt, dass diese Land- 
striche noch nie jiidischer Besitz waren. Hiernach lag das Gebiet 
Susithas thatsichlich an der Ostgrenze Palistinas und diirfte von 


Gilead, wo Saul bestattet war (1 Sam. xxxi. 12) und das 6 riémische 
Meilen siidlich von Pella lag (Eusebios, Onomast., 268, 82), ist sonach fir 
den Agadisten Ausland. Ist auch dieser Midrasch in der vorliegenden Aus- 
fihrung jung, so wird er auf ilterer Grundlage beruhen. 
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den Abgaben an die Priester im Zusammenhange mit der genauen 
Bestimmung der Grenze befreit worden sein; und aus denselben 
Griinden etwas spiiter auch Kefar Semah. Aber warum galt dann 
die Stadt nicht auch hinsichtlich der levitischen Reinheit als heid- 
nisch, umsomehr als sie als das Beispiel eines Ortes mit grésstentheils 
nichtjiidischer Bevélkerung angefihrt wird (jer. Rosch ha-Schana, II, 
574, 59; Kethub., II, 26¢, 13)? 

Wie Susitha an der Ostgrenze, so lag Askalon am Siidwestrande 
Palistinas, wo die Grenzlinie nicht bloss in der Theorie gezogen, 
sondern, wie in anderen, oben dargelegten Fallen, auch im Leben 
beachtet wurde. So wird im Nordwesten Sidon als levitisch verun- 
reinigende Stadt bezeichnet, die der Priester nicht betreten durfte. 
Denn jer. Berakhoth, III, 6a, 52 (b. Aboda zara, 13 a) erzihlt von einem 
Priester namens Josef, dass er sich verunreinigt habe, indem er 
seinem Lehrer bis nach Sidon folgte ; und R. Simeon b. Johai in Tos, 
Ohol., XVIII, 2 sagt, er kénne es bewerkstelligen, dass Priester auf 
der Gerberstitte in Sidon levitisch rein zu haltende Speisen essen 
diirfen. Siidlicher ist Tyrus levitisch unrein, wie aus der Erzihlung 
in jer. Moéd katan, III, 81 c, 78 erhellt: Ein Priester kam zu R. Hanina 
und fragte denselben, ob er in Angelegenheit der vorgeschriebenen 
Schwagerehe nach Tyrus gehen diirfe ; und jener erwiederte: “ Dein 
Bruder ist dort gestorben,—gelobt sei Gott, der ihn gestraft,—und 
auch du willst dahin gehen?!” Und es wird als etwas Besonderes 
berichtet, dass Hijja b. Abba, der Ahronide, tiber die Strassen von 
Tyrus, die Griber enthalten haben diirften, lief, um den Kaiser 
Diocletian zu sehen (jer. Berakhoth, III, 6a, 65), wie es auch in 
jer. Schebiith, VI, 36d, 9 als bekannt vorausgesetzt wird, dass Priester 
nach Tyrus nicht gehen diirfen. Auch von Akko, von dem die Mischna 
(Tohor., XVIII, 9) berichtet, dass seine zweifelhafte levitische Un- 
reinheit auf der Ostseite aufgehoben wurde, lesen wir (jer. Schebiith, 
VI, 36c, 20; vgl. b. Synhedrin, 5b): “Rabbi war in Akko und sah 
einen Mann oberhalb des Ufers herumgehen; da fragte er ihn, ob 
er nicht der Sohn des ihm bekannten Priesters N. wire, worauf 
jener erwiederte, sein Vater habe eine Frau geheirathet, die er als 
Priester nicht hitte ehelichen diirfen, wodurch der Sohn als Priester 
entweiht sei.” Es ist hieraus ersichtlich, dass eine Seite Akkos als 
heidnisch angesehen wurde, ohne aber dass das dieselbe bezeichnende 
NNMB'D genauer zu bestimmen wire. Aus der Mischna haben wir 
bereits ersehen, dass sich die Lehrer mit der levitischen Reinheit 
Akkos befassten ; aus anderen Berichten ergiebt sich auch die Stellung, 
welche sie dieser Stadt in religionsgesetzlichen Fragen tberhaupt 
anwiesen. In Tos. Gittin, I, 3 (jer. Gittin, I, 43¢, 10; b. Gittin, 6b) 
wird Folgendes berichtet: ‘‘Jemand brachte aus Kefar ‘NOND (*N°D) 
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einen Scheidebrief vor R. Ismael (um 90-120), der ihn, weil derselbe 
aus dem Gebiete Akkos kam, verpflichtete, dariiber auszusagen, ob er 
die Ausstellung und Unterfertigung des Actenstiickes mitangesehen 
habe; als sich der Mann, der dieses bejahte, entfernt hatte, sagte 
R. Tai zu R. Ismael: Meister, Kefar "SOND liegt innerhalb des 
Gebietes von Palistina und ist Sepphoris niher als Akko.” Man 
sieht, dass R. Ismael nicht bloss Akko, sondern auch die Ortschaften 
in dessen Umgebung als Ausland behandelte. Da das Gebiet dieser 
Stadt an das von Sepphoris stiess und seine Dirfer diesem niher 
waren, als ihrer Hauptstadt, so erstreckte es sich tief ins Binnenland, 
wie auch Josephus (Bellum, II, 3, 135; Vita, 24, 118) das Gebiet von 
Ptolemais, wie das von Hippos als Grenze Galiliias bezeichnet. Die 
aufklirende Bemerkung des aus Galiliia stammenden R. IIai, die das 
genannte Dorf als in Palistina gelegen bezeichnet, lisst auch die 
Grenzlinie weit von Akko laufen. Doch muss diese nach anderen 
Berichten im Talmud Akko selbst gestreift haben; denn nicht bloss 
das talmudische Verzeichniss der Grenzorte Palistinas nennt, wie 
bei Caesarea und Dora, die Mauer Akkos, sondern auch R. Jehuda 
b. Ilai (Gittin, I, 2) bezeichnet diese Stadt als den Anfang des 
Heidenlandes nach Norden, R. Meir noch als palistinisch. Dieser 
Ansicht ist auch R. Simeon b. Gamaliel II. (Tos. Schebiith, IV, 2; jer. 
Halla, IV, 60b, 33), der zur Vorschrift, dass man Priesterheben aus 
dem Auslande nicht nach Palistina bringen diirfe, berichtet: ‘Ich 
habe Simeon b. Kahana Hebewein, den er aus Kilikien erhalten zu 
haben erklirte, in Akko trinken sehen und er wurde veranlasst, den 
Wein auf dem Schiffe zu trinken.” Akko selbst gehért hiernach zu 
Palistina, ebenso in der Mischna (Gittin, VII, 7; vgl. Tossafoth zu 
Gittin, 76 b), wihrend die Meldung in jer. Schebiith, IV, 35 ¢, 17 (b. 
Kethub., 112, unten), dass R. Jose b. Hanina die SMB‘ von Akko 
als die Grenze Palastinas ktisste, wie oben in dem Berichte von dem 
Aufenthalte Rabbi’s in Akko, hiermit die dusserste Grenze Palistinas 
bezeichnet. Jedenfalls war Akko selbst als palistinisch angesehen, 
da R. Safra (Gittin, 76 b) erzihlt, dass sich die palistinischen Lehrer 
von den nach Babylonien zuriickkehrenden in Akko verabschiedeten, 
weil es ihnen nicht gestattet war, ins Ausland zu gehen. Und Rabbi 
selbst, den wir den Ahroniden tadeln sahen, weil derselbe oberhalb 
der NN5‘D herumgeht, erkennt die Stadt selbst als levitisch rein an, 
—nach der Mischna (Oholoth, XVIII, 9) haben die Lehrer die zweifel- 
hafte Unreinheit der Ostseite Akkos aufgehoben ;—und Rabbi ermahnt 
die Juden dieser Stadt, die nur fiir Palistina geltenden levitischen 
Reinheitsgesetze zu. beobachten (jer. Schebiith, VI, 36b, 36¢; b. 
Synhedr., 5b; hierzu Raschi und Tossafoth). 

Sicher aber ist, dass sich die Grenzlinie des Landes nérdlich von 
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Akko von der Kiiste ein wenig entfernte und durch die Heerstrasse 
gebildet’'ward. Denn Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 14 (jer. Schebiith, VI, 36b, 
68; b. Gittin, 7b) stellt folgende Bestimmung auf: “Geht jemand 
von Akko nach Kezib (Ekdippa), so ist der Strich rechts, dstlich 
von der Strasse, levitisch rein und zu Abgaben an die Priester und 
zur Beobachtung des Sabbathjahres verpflichtet, so lange nicht 
ausdriicklich bekannt ist, dass etwa irgend ein Theil davon frei ist; 
links, westlich vom Wege, ist der Boden levitisch unrein und frei von 
Zehnten und Sabbathjahrbeobachtung, so lange nicht ausdriicklich 
bekannt ist, dass manches Stiick Landes etwa hierzu verpflichtet ist. 
Wie weit gilt die Strasse als Grenzlinie? Bis Kezib; R. Ismael b. 
R. Jose im Namen seines Vaters sagt, bis vand>” (jer. 1255, R. Simson 
aus Sens als Tosiftatext 1253). Diese Einschrinkung setzt deutlich 
voraus, dass die Strasse nicht ,iiberall die Grenzlinie abgab und 
manche Ortschaften auch éstlich vom Wege zum Heidenlande ge- 
hérten ; wie umgekehrt Tos. Schebiith, IV, 9 im Gebiete von Tyrus 
Dorfer aufzihlt, die in Bezug auf die priesterlichen Abgaben und 
das Sabbathjahr als palistinisch zu gelten haben’. 


? Wir lesen im Sifre (Deut., § 80): “ R. Jehuda b. Bathyra, Matthia b. 
Haras, R. Hananja, der Neffe des R. Josua, und R. Jonathan befanden 
sich auf dem Wege ins Ausland und gelangten bis o105n; da erinnerten 
sie sich Palistinas, erhoben ihre Augen, weinten und zerrissen ihre 
Kleider und sie citirten den Vers (Deut. xi. 31): ‘Ihr werdet das Land 
erobern, darin wohnen und alle Gebote zu erfiillen streben,’ worin 
ausgesprochen ist, dass das Gebot, in Palistina zu wohnen, so viel wiegt 
wie alle Gebote zusammen, wesshalb die Lehrer in ihre Stidte zuriick- 
kehrten. R. Eleazar b. Sammua und R. Johanan, der Sandelar, gingen 
zu R. Jehuda b. Bathyra nach Nisibis, um dort Thora zu studiren ; als sie 
nach Sidon kamen, erinnerten sie sich Palistinas,” u. s. w. wie im ersten 
Satze. Dass es diesen Lehrern erst, nachdem sie schon lingere Zeit im 
Auslande wanderten, eingefallen sei, tiber die Wichtigkeit des Gebotes, 
in Palistina zu wohnen, nachzudenken, und sie erst weit von der palisti- 
nischen Grenze von Heimweh erfasst worden seien, ist kaum wahr- 
scheinlich. Vielmehr scheinen Sidon und oie die Grenze gewesen zu 
sein oder einen Scheidepunkt auf dem Wege ins Ausland gebildet zu 
haben. Dafiir spricht der oben angefiihrte Ausspruch des R. Simeon, 
er kinne es bewerkstelligen, dass die Priester auf der Gerberstitte in 
Sidon Speisen geniessen kénnen, die in levitischer Reinheit zu bewahren 
sind (Tos. Oholuth, XVIII, 2), wo er dic dusserste Grenze Palistinas im 
Auge zu haben scheint. Aber was ist das sonst nicht vorkommende 
oiebes? Nahe lige das von Strabo (XVI, 2, 12, p. 753) als zu Arados 
gehérig genannte Paltos, das auch Plinius (Histor. Nat., V, 79) in Phoini- 
kien erwahnt ; aber wegen Sidons wire eher an das nihergelegene Platanos 
bei Polybios (V, 68, 6) zu denken, das Josephus (Bellum, I, 27, 2, 539) 
als einen den Sidoniern gehérigen Ort bezeichnet. Die Kiistenstidte 
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Weitere Grenzorte auf der Westseite lisst folgende Bestimmung 
der Mischna (Schebiith, VI, 1) erkennen: “ Fir das Sabbathjahr sind 
drei Gebiete zu unterscheiden: im Gebiete, das die aus Babylonien 
Zuriickgekehrten in Besitz nahmen, naimlich Palastina bis Kezib, 
darf vom Ertrage des Sabbathjahres nach Ablauf desselben nicht 
gegessen und es darf wihrend desselben nicht gearbeitet werden; 
was die Israeliten unter Josua erobert haben, von Kezib bis zum 
Strome und bis zum Amanus, dort darf der Jahresertrag nach Ablauf 
des Brachjahres gegessen, aber der Boden darf im Jahre nicht bestellt 
werden; vom Strome und vom Amanus nach innen darf gegessen 
und gearbeitet werden.” In der Mischna (Halla, IV, 8) giebt R. 
Gamaliel II. genau dieselben Gebietstheilungen fiir die Teighebe an, 
so dass auch die eben mitgetheilte Stelle mit Sicherheit ihm zuge- 
wiesen werden kann. Da sich die Aufzihlung von Norden nach 
Siiden bewegt, so steht zunichst fest, dass der Strom nicht der als 
Siidgrenze bekannte Wadi-el-Arisch sein kann, der iibrigens immer 
nur als 5713 und nur in Gen. xv. 18 als 17) bezeichnet wird. Ob aber 
an den Euphrat gedacht werden darf? Vergleiche man Tos. Halla, 
VI, 6: “ Wer in Syrien vom Bicker Brod kauft, muss annehmen, dass 
von demselben die vorgeschriebene Teighebe nicht gegeben wurde, 
und dieselbe absondern, mdn ‘nw 7s) aise Sw xo dnan.” 
Die letztere Angabe, die unméglich aus der geliufigeren der Mischna 
(AON TW WIA Ty 33D) durch Verschreibung geworden sein 
kann, enthalt den Ausgangspunkt von der Grenze Palistinas genauer 
und nennt als denselben den von Kezib siidlich fliessenden Bach; 
so auch Tos, Schebiith, IV, 6: Sw mons an Sew yoN NT WN 
PDD PINT INI) poyd oD Thr WON “Was ist Paldstina? Das 
Land vom Strome siidlich von Ekdippa (oder Daroma bei E.) und 
weiter bis zu Ammon, Moab und Aegypten.” Es wire hiernach der 
heutige Wadi-el-Karn, keinesfalls aber kann an den Euphrat gedacht 
werden’. 


Tyrus und Sidon sind wohl heidnischer Boden gewesen, aber in ihrem 
Gebiete gab es Ortschaften, die als palistinisch angesehen wurden. 

1 Es ist nicht beachtet worden, dass sich keine Angabe dariiber findet, 
dass zum Beispiel Damaskus, das ohne Zweifel innerhalb des von dem 
Amanus und Euphrat begrenzten Gebietes liegt, zur Beobachtung des 
Sabbathjahres oder zur Leistung der Priesterzshnten verpflichtet wire; 
ebensowenig der Norden des Ostjordangebietes, der sonach mit seiner 
Fortsetzung bis nach Syrien als Ausland gegolten haben muss. Es kann 
demnach nicht der Euphrat als Grenze gemeint sein. Auch hat man nicht 
beachtet, dass der Amanus sich von Siiden nach Norden zieht, somit 
nicht als Nordgrenze dienen konnte; woraus weiter folgt, dass in der 
Mischna nicht eine Theilung in ein siidliches und ein nérdliches Gebiet, 
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Was die Siidgrenze betrifft, so ist zunichst die bereits theilweise 
beriihrte Mischna (Gittin, I, 2) zu beachten, in der R. Jehuda b. 
R. Iai beziiglich des Scheidebriefes sagt: ,103 OPV rmrnd Dp 
/pps> ayn payd woyo joa pdpex oid pdpwxo das Land der 
Heiden beginne im Osten mit Rekem, im Siiden mit Askalon und 
im Norden mit Akko. Die erste Angabe hat den Auslegern bis in 
die neueste Zeit uniiberwindliche Schwierigkeiten bereitet. Denn 
OP ist in den Targumen, beim Syrer, bei Saadia und im samaritani- 
schen Josuabuche die Ubersetzung von dem im Siiden Judas gelegenen 
Kede3, bei Josephus (Antiguit., IV, 7, 1,161; 4, 7, 82) und bei Euse- 
bios (Onomast., 286, 71) als der einheimische Name der nabatiischen 
Hauptstadt Petra bekannt (Hildesheimer, 52); und wie sollte derselbe 
Ort als dstlicher Grenzpunkt Paliastinas genannt sein kinnen? Nun 
fiihrt aber auch das talmudische Verzeichniss der Grenzstidte zwischen 
der Trachonitis und Kanatha 813M OP" an, wodurch die Angabe 
des R. Jehuda in der Mischna, wenn tiberhaupt eine Bestitigung 
nothwendig ist, eine solche erfihrt. Diese auffallend erscheinende 
Stellung Rekems hat Hildesheimer (54) zu der durch nichts gerecht- 
fertigten Annahme gefiihrt, dass “bei der Aufzihlung der ostjordan- 
schen Grenzpunkte die richtige geographische Folge von keiner 


Relation innegehalten wird”; aber wie ist nach ihm die Grenz- 
bezeichnung des R. Jehuda zu erkliren? Es ist aus der Mischna 
klar, dass es an der Ostgrenze ein Rekem gegeben haben muss und 
zwar, da sich uns aus einer hiervon véllig unabhingigen Untersuchung 
ergeben hat, dass der fusserste Osten durch Bosra bezeichnet wird, 
so wire Rekem in dessen Nahe zu denken; und das besagt in der 
That das Verzeichniss der Grenzorte’. Hiernach reichte das jiidische 


sondern in ein westliches und ein dstliches vorliegt, was dann auch die 
Sonderung oe AMM WN verstindlich macht. Nun ist es aber der 
Orontes, der mit dem Amanus zusammen Syrien in zwei Theile zerlegt, 
so dass mir in der Mischna dieser gemeint zu sein scheint. 

1 Ubrigens ist dieses Rekem von dem im Siiden Palistinas deutlich 
unterschieden, denn dieses heisst 21 DP, jenes NIM Ops, und R. Jehuda, 
der in der Mischna 127m jo) Opw jo neben einander nennt, macht es 
unzweifelhaft, dass er das im Osten des Landes meint. Allerdings bildet 
die Ubersetzung im Targum zu Gen. xvi. 14 und sonst, die wun fir wo 
setzt, eine Schwierigkeit gegen unsere Erklirung. Man wird ferner aus 
der Mischna Nidda, VI, 3 einen Einwand gegen dieselbe geltend machen. 
Denn da sagt derselbe R, Jehuda von Rekem etwas aus, was nur auf das im 
Siiden gelegene Rekem zu passen scheint : 39,7 Op pean ovonsn 49 
, POY) OM JID "260 NowD mT “ Alle Blutflecke auf Kleidern, die aus Rekem 
gebracht werden, sind levitisch rein; R. Jehuda halt sie fir unrein, 
weil die Juden dort Proselyten sind und irren.” Man wird hier die zum 
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Palastina im Stiden nicht bis Kede3, sondern nur bis Askalon und 
lag Beth-Gubrin (Eleutheropolis), das Rabbi von den Abgaben an die 
Priester befreite, innerhalb des so begrenzten Landes; wenn auch 
nicht geleugnet werden soll, dass nach der Bestimmung, Askalon 
bilde den Anfang des Heidenlandes gegen Siiden, ein von hier nach 
Osten gegen Hebron gezogener Strich Beth-Gubrin an der Grenze 
zu liegen bringt. Jedenfalls aber liessen sich Askalon, Caesarea und 
Susitha, die Rabbi aus Palastina ausschied, als Grenzstidte schon 
unter R. Jehuda b. Ilai erkennen und diese ihre Lage erklart die 
sie betreffende Verfiigung des Patriarchen ganz gut’. 

Was Skythopolis betrifft, so liegt dasselbe bekanntlich in der 
grossen Ebene und wird von Josephus ebenso, wie das Gebiet von 
Akko und Susitha, als Grenze Galilias bezeichnet, Es war seit dem 


Judenthume bekehrten Idumier wiedererkennen wollen; aber mir ist 
nicht bekannt, dass die Bewohner von Petra oder Kede’ sich zum Juden- 
thume bekehrt hitten. Dieses gilt nur von den Idumiern in Adora und 
MareSa, die der Fiirst Johann Hyrkan besiegt und zur Annahme des 
Judenthums gezwungen hat (Josephus, Antiquit., XIII, 9, 1, 258; Bellum, 
I, 2,6, 63). Der Umfang dieses Gebietes aber erhellt am sichersten aus 
der Meldung desselben Schriftstellers (Antiquit., XV, 7,9, 254), dass Herodes 
den Idumier Kostobaros iiber Idumia und Gaza gesetzt habe ; wie auch 
aus Contra Apionem, II, 9, 116 folgt, dass Idumiia bei Gaza an Judia 
stiess, ohne ein umfangreiches Gebiet, das bis nach Kede3 reichte, gewesen 
zu sein. Sonst erzihlt der Talmud nur noch von Juden in Gabala, dass 
sie mit Proselyten sich verschwigerten, die nicht als Vollproselyten zu 
gelten haben, weil sie bei ihrer Aufnahme ins Judenthum das vor- 
geschriebene Tauchbad zu nehmen unterliessen ; aber die tiberwiegende 
Mehrheit der Bewohner bestand aus Heiden (b. Jebamoth, 46a). Gabala 
jedoch lag innerhalb Palastinas, da R. Josua b. Levi bei dem Anblicke der 
grossen Fruchtbarkeit in diesem Orte ausruft: “Erde, Erde, ziehe deine 
Friichte ein, denn wem bringst du sie hervor? Den Arabern, die in Folge 
unserer Siinden tiber uns herrschen !” (b. Jebamoth, 1124 ; vergl. Tossafoth 
zu Aboda zara, 594, 8.v.257°x). Es ist nicht identisch mit der Gebalene des 
Eusebios im Onomasticon, da diese eine Provinz oder ein Verwaltungs- 
bezirk, jenes eine Stadt war. 

1 In jer. Schebiith, VI, 36c, 59 wird die Frage aufgeworfen, warum 
nicht auch die Geraritike fiir heidnisch erklirt wurde; und R. Josua 
b. Levi sagt, weil dieselbe ohnehin schlecht zu bewohnen und daher ein 
Verbot des Besuches iiberfliissig sei. Da an derselben Stelle, in der 
Unterredung des R. Simeon und des R. Abahu, Gaza als frei von den 
Abgaben an die Priester vorausgesetzt wird, so ist es klar, dass Askalon in 
der That die Siidgrenze bildete ; doch ist zu beachten, dass R. Aha den 
Priestern den Besuch von Gaza gestattet. Die Siidgrenze Palistinas im 
Binnenlande wird auch in diesem Zusammenhange nicht erwahnt, 
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Jahre 70 eine rein heidnische Stadt, da die jiidische Bevélkerung 
véllig ausgerottet wurde (Bellum Jud., II, 18, 3-4, 466-476), und 
kommt in der talmudischen Litteratur nur selten vor. Wir finden 
dort R. Meir (b. Kethub., 112a und Hullin, 6b), der die ausserordent- 
liche Fruchtbarkeit der Gegend riihmt, und R. Simeon b. Eleazar, 
seinen Schiiler (Genesis rabba, 9, 5), der dort in einem Lehrhause 
vorgetragen zu haben scheint’. Nun sind es, wie wir bald sehen 
werden, gerade diese beiden Lehrer, die mit den Samaritanern 
Unterredungen haben, und es liegt die Vermuthung nahe, dass diese 
in Skythopolis stattfanden. Ob es zu Samarien gehdrte, wie allge- 
mein angenommen wird, ist nicht zu belegen. Wir wissen bloss, dass 
Samaria bis zum Siiden der grossen Ebene, bis Ginnaia reichte 
(Antiquit., XX, 6, 1, 118; Bellum, II, 12, 3, 232; IU, 3, 4, 48); und da 
Skythopolis in derselben Linie wie dieses lag, wire seine Zugehdrig- 
keit zu Samarien wahrscheinlich. Im dritten Jahrhundert héren wir 
es von R. Simeon b. Lakisch (Erubin, 19a) mit den Worten schildern : 
“Tst der Garten Eden in Paliistina, so ist Beth-Schean sein Eingang,” 
woraus folgen wiirde, dass es um die Mitte des dritten Jahrhunderts 
zu Palistina gehdrte, vorausgesetzt, dass nicht bloss seine geogra- 
phische Lage gemeint ist. Sonst kennen wir es als eine Stadt mit 
grossen Mirkten, die an heidnische Cultfeste sich anschlossen (Aboda 
zara, I, 4): J2RWI NMOS NyYwIN AD YAN A AWIyY AD ww Wy 


MVS AND yA onan TON) FRY MII AYO AWA A LAYbIiyy 
JDYIMND NVD YS jNNW1 eine Stadt mit einem Gétterfeste, bei dem 


1 Eine Synagoge in Beth-Schean wird in jer. Megilla, III, 74a, 67 
erwihnt, wo sie R, Berekhja besucht (4. Jahrhundert); und in jer. Megilla, 
III, 73d, 22 richten die Juden von Beth-Schean an R. Ammi die Frage, 
ob man von einer Synagoge Steine nehmen und dieselben zum Baue 
einer andern verwenden diirfe (um goo). In b. Pessahim, 50b, wird 
erzihlt, dass die Juden von Beth-Schean am Freitag (aus Riicksicht 
auf die schon friiher beginnende Sabbathruhe) den Weg von Tyrus nach 
Sidon nicht unternahmen. Deren Séhne kamen nun zu R. Johanan 
(starb 279) und sagten ihm: Unseren Vitern war diese Ausdehnung der 
. Sabbathruhe mdglich, uns aber ist diese nicht méglich ; darauf antwortete 
ihnen R. Johanan: Eure Vater haben sie auf sich genommen, bewahret 
den Brauch. Das zeigt, dass in Skythopolis in der ersten Halfte des dritten 
Jahrhunderts wieder Juden ansissig waren. Noch hédher hinauf fiihrt 
die Bestimmung der Baraitha aus tannaitischer Zeit in b. Megilla, 24 b 
(jer. Berakhoth, II, 4d, 48), dass man weder aus Beth-Schean, noch aus 
Haifa, noch aus Tib'in Juden zum Vortragen des Gebetes in der Synagoge 
zulasse, weil sie Alef und Ajin nicht unterscheiden und beide gleich 
aussprechen. Es scheint, dass die Einwanderung der Juden aus Judia 
in Galilia nach dem Barkochbakriege viele auch nach Skythopolis 
fihrte. . 
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einige Kaufliden bekrinzt, die anderen ohne Kriinze waren, das war 
einmal in Beth-Schean der Fall und da erklirten die Iehrer, der 
Besuch der bekriinzten sei verboten, der der unbekranzten gestattet. 
Die Aufhebung der priesterlichen Abgaben in Skythopolis durch 
Rabbi wird in b. Hullin, 6b, berichtet: “R. Josua b. Zeruz, der Sohn 
von R. Meir’s Schwiegervater, sagte vor Rabbi aus, dass R. Meir in 
Beth-Schean Blitter von Gemiise (ohne Verzehntung) gegessen habe, 
woraufhin Rabbi Beth-Schean ganz der Zehn‘«n enthob. Da ver- 
sammelten sich seine Briider und Verwandten gegen ihn und sagten 
zu ihm: Einen Ort, den deine Viter und deine Ahnen fiir verboten 
erklart haben, willst du zum erlaubten machen?” Dasselbe findet 
sich fast wértlich gleichlautend in jer. Demai, II, 26c, 50: “R. Zeira 
im Namen des R. Hijja (b. Abba) indem R. Johanans erzihlt : Rabbi 
befreite Beth-Schean auf Grund der Aussage des R. Josua, des 
Sohnes von R. Meir’s Schwiegervater.” Es handelt sich, wie der 
Ausdruck VnNi sicher lehrt, um die Aufhebung der Pflicht, die Boden- 
ertriignisse zu verzehnten und das Sabbathjahr zu beobachten, also 
um die Ausscheidung der Stadt aus dem paliistinischen Gebiete; es 
muss sonach bis zu dieser Zeit, zumindest theoretisch, als zehntpflich- 
tig gegolten haben. Was Rabbi hierzu veranlasste, wird auch nicht 
angedeutet; denn dass es einer Veranlassung zu diesem Schritte 
bedurfte, wird man trotz der naheliegenden Vermuthung, dass Rabbi 
seine Verfiigung mit dem Hinweise auf die heidnische Bevilkerung 
und die fastausschliesslich heidnischen Besitzer des Bodensbegriindete, 
nicht in Abrede stellen kénnen. Das Gleiche darf von Beth-Gubrin 
angenommen werden, iiber welches uns ausser der Thatsache, dass 
Rabbi die Stadt von Abgaben befreite, auch nicht das Mindeste 
erhalten ist. Soll die Auswahl dieser Stiidte, die man nur schwer als 
an der Grenze gelegen bezeichnen kann, willkirlich gewesen sein? Und 
wie ist es zu erkliren, dass Rabbi die Kistenstidte Akko, Caesarea 
und Askalon und das am éstlichen Ufer des Tiberiassees gelegene 
Susitha fiir levitisch rein erklirte, da er dieselben in Bezug auf die 
Abgabenpflicht als nicht zu Palistina gehdrig behandelte ? 


III. Die politische Lage Paldstinas zur Zeit Rabbi's. 


Den Schliissel zur Lésung dieser Fragen diirfte die Geschichte 
jener Stadt darbieten, die in den jiidischen Quellen hier zum ersten 
Male auftritt, Beth-Gubrin. Dieses wird wohl nach Ansicht einiger 
Forscher schon von Josephus (Bellum, IV, 8, 1, 447: xaradaBépevos 
8€ 800 Kopas tas peomraras rhs "Idoupaias, Byrapw xai KaddproBav) 
genannt, wo der Lateiner Begabris hat (siehe die Lesearten bei Niese); 
es kommt aber wieder erst bei dem unter Antoninus Pius schrei- 
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benden Ptolemaeus (V, 16, 6) vor und an einigen Stellen in der mid- 
raschischen Litteratur. Diese, vereint mit den erhaltenen Miinzen der 
Stadt, dirften iiber die Griinde, die Rabbi zu seiner Verfiigung betreffs 
Beth-Gubrin veranlassten, einige Auskunft geben und mittelbar zum 
Verstiindniss der mehrere Stidte angehenden Bestimmungen desselben 
Patriarchen fiihren. In Midrasch Genesis rabba, 67, 6 lesen wir als 
Erklérung des Segens Isaaks an Esau: JAW 7 YONA Ow IN 
jv ms 1 Syo ovown Soni .medow Wt “Siehe, fette Gebiete der 
Erde werden deinen Wohnsitz bilden,” das ist Italia; “und vom 
Thaue des Himmels von oben,” das ist Beth-Gubrin. Bekanntlich 
bezieht der Midrasch das von Esau in der Bibel Gesagte auf die Rémer; 
aber dieses erklirt die auffallende Zusammenstellung einer Stadt in 
Palistina mit Italien nicht. Nur wenn Beth-Gubrin fiir die Rémer 
eine ganz besondere Wichtigkeit hatte, oder als Mittelpunkt rémischer 
Macht und Gewalt den Juden in hohem Masse sich unangenehm 
fiihlbar machte, ist die Beziehung des Verstheiles auf diese Stadt 
zu verstehen. Eine zweite, ausfiihrlichere und sehr beachtenswerthe 
Stelle aus dem verlorenen Midraschwerke Abkhir hat Jalkut zu Gen. 
xXxxili. 13 erhalten: °30 WOT .f3 MD LAV YY IN On NON TY 
pam pniady my madna mad odyn mow 55 pny oxnx 
nynow sy mowd amwe ane pr amp xd) ao xd ad pron per 
sin jaan emisdpn 1S aden mwnn yoo ow axyin pan nad 
my xdy tox smd amad sn qa espa ydy mda mnyad ma 
2 .2vD NI WMI etpm ym dyn onyn nn bx D2 “Bis ich zu 
meinem Herrn nach Seir komme, Seir bedeutet Beth-Gubrin. R. 
Aha predigte: Dereinst werden alle Vélker der Erde vom vierten 
Reiche abfallen und es aus ihrer Mitte wegriumen und ihm keinen 
Ort und keine Stadt iibriglassen, es von Volk zu Volk dringen, bis 
es nach Beth-Gubrin kommt; dort findet es den Kénig-Messias vor, 
dem es die Herrschaft iibergiebt, und flieht dann von dort nach Bosra, 
wo sich Gott offenbart, um es zu tidten. Als es Gott entgegenhilt, 
dass er selbst Bosra als. Zufluchtsort bestimmt habe, klirt es Gott 
iiber seinen Irrthum auf...” Zunidchst vergleiche man den letzten 
Theil dieser messianischen Apokalypse mit der des R. Simeon b. 
Lakisch (b. Makkoth, 12a): Der Schutzengel Edoms wird dereinst 
drei Irrthiimer begehen: er wird nach Bosra fliichten in der Meinung, 
dieses sei die in Deut. iv. 43 genannte Zufluchtsstadt, wihrend hier 
vielmehr Beser gemeint ist ; er ist ein vorsitzlicher Mérder und weiss 
nicht, dass nur Todtschligern aus Versehen ein Asyl gewihrt wird; 
endlich gilt das Asylrecht nur fir Menschen, nicht aber fir Engel 
(vgl. Bacher, Agada der pal. Amorder, I, 415). R. Aha hat, wie schon 
ein fliichtiger Blick lehrt, diesen Satz des R. Simeon b. Lakisch ver- 
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werthet und um Einiges erweitert; es kann sonach nur der erste 
Theil seines Ausspruches fir ihn und seine Zeit als bezeichnend 
gelten. Als die vorletzte Station des allmahlig verdringten Rom 
bezeichnet er Beth-Gubrin, wo der Messias, der sonst in Rom selbst 
wartet, erscheint; schon hieraus erhellt, dass Beth-Gubrin nach der 
Ansicht des Agadisten ganz besondere Bedeutung hatte. R. Aha war 
Zeitgenosse Ammians, der (XIV, 8,11) von Palastina sagt: “Civitates 
habens quasdam egregias, nullam nulli cedentem, sed sibi vicissim 
velut ad perpendiculum aemulas : Caesaream ... et Eleutheropolim et 
Neapolim, ibidemque Ascalonem, Gazam aevo superiore exstructas.” Er 
nennt unter den drei Stadten, die mit einander wetteifern, Eleuthero- 
polis, was dessen Bliithe um die Mitte des viertenJahrhunderts bezeugt. 
Aber es scheint mir, dass, wie Caesarea die Hauptstadt Judaeas, Neapolis 
die Samarias, so jenes die Idumiias gewesen ist, vielleicht auch, wie 
die beiden anderen, rémische Colonie. Auch die Zusammenstellung 
mit Bosra, das bekanntlich die Hauptstadt der rém. Provinz Arabien war, 
spricht fiir die gleiche Stellung von Beth-Gubrin diesseits des Jordan. 
Fiir den aus Lydda stammenden R. Aha war nicht Caesarea, sondern 
Eleutheropolis der Mittelpunkt rémischer Gewalt, wesshalb er den 
Untergang derselben in dieser Stadt erfolgen lisst. Doch muss fiir 
die messianische Weissagung selbst in den Ereignissen der Zeit eine 


Veranlassung angenommen werden’, bei denen Eleutheropolis den Zu- 


’ Nach Bacher (J.Q. R., X, 168-172) bezieht sich ein Ausspruch des 
R. Aha auf den Tempelbau unter Kaiser Julian; hiernach miisste 
sich unser Satz, der von Niederlagen der Rémer ausgeht, auf die 
Kampfe und Verluste unter Julian und Jovian beziehen. Doch scheinen 
mir die Worte R. Ahas eher Ereignisse aus Palistina elbst zur Voraus- 
setzung zu haben, wie solche in der That iiberliefert sind. Hieronymus 
zur Chronik des Eusebios (ed. Schoene, II, 194) zum Jahre 352 erzihlt: 
‘Gallus Iudaeos, qui interfectis per noctem militibus arma ad rebellandum 
invaserant, oppressit, caesis multis hominum milibus usque ad inno- 
xiam aetatem et civitates eorum Diocaesariam Tiberiadem et Diospolim 
plurimaque oppida igni tradidit.” Wenn man dem Berichte des Epiphanius 
(Haeres., XXX, 11 Ende) Glauben schenken darf, waren die hier genannten 
Stadte thatsachlich jiidisch. Denn er lasst den Apostaten Joseph an den 
Kaiser Constantin die Bitte richten, mit der Vollmacht desselben in 
den Stadten der Juden Kirchen bauen zu diirfen, da dieses sonst niemand 
bewerkstelligen kinnte, 8d 7d phre Sapapelrny phre Xporiavdy pécov abtav 
elvat, rovro 5¢ padiora év TiPepdd wal év Aroxacapeig, TH Kal Xempovpiv, wal ev 
Na(apér wai év Kapapvaoip puddocera nap’ abrois rot pi) eval riva ddAAdeOvor. 
Doch trigt diese Meldung in ihren letzten Worten den Stempel der Liige 
an der Stirne. Denn die Erbauung eines Hadrianeion ist ein untriig- 
liches Zeichen einer nicht unbedeutenden nichtjiidischen Bevélkerung 
in Tiberias unter Hadrian, und es ist uns keine Veranlassung zur 
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fluchtsort der von den gegen die Rémer sich auflehnenden Bedringten 
und den Ausgangspunkt der rémischen Gegenvorkehrungen gebildet 
haben diirfte. 

Nennt auch schon Ptolemaeus Beth-Gubrin unter den palistinischen 
Stidten, so ist es zu Bedeutung erst gelangt, als es unter Septimius 
Severus im Jahre 202-3 unter dem Namen Eleutheropolis zu einer 
neuen Stadt umgestaltet wurde. Da dieser Kaiser zur selben Zeit 


Abnahme derselben in den folgenden Jahrhunderten bekannt. Im 
Gegentheil war Lydda seit dem Jahre 202, Diocaesarea wahrscheinlich 
seit Antoninus Pius (Schiirer, II, 166), Tiberias seit unbestimmbarer 
Zeit, aber nach Hadrian rémische Colonie, also heidnisch organisirt, 
und es ist vielmehr anzunehmen, dass die nichtjiidische Bevélkerung 
iiberwog. Ist dieses richtig, so werden die Judaei in der Meldung des 
Hieronymus kaum Juden sein kénnen, was sich auch aus dem Inhalte 
des Berichtes selbst deutlich ergiebt. Dafiir spricht tibrigens auch 
die Nachricht bei Aurelius Victor (De Caesaribus, 42, 10), dass die Juden 
einen Mann namens Patricius zum Kaiser erhoben. Schon die That- 
sache der Kaiserwahl, fiir die es nur in den Lagern der Legionen 
Parallelen giebt und mit der der Vorgang unter den Samaritanern unter 
Kaiser Justinian (Theophanes, ed. Bonn, I, 274) gar nicht verglichen 
werden kann, da es sich bloss, wie unter bar-Kochba bei den Juden, 
um eine Erhebung handelte, nicht minder der Name des Pritendenten 
schliesst es aus, dass hier von einem jiidischen Aufstande die Rede ist. 
Einen Messias, wie Gritz (Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichte, XXX, 1881, 
9 ff.) meint, kann man in Patricius schon gar nicht vermuthen. Dieser 
dirfte vielmehr ein Officier des Gallus gewesen sein, der die Muth- 
losigkeit seines Herrn und die Aufregung der Provinzen gegen denselben 
beniitzt haben wird, um sich in Syrien zu erheben. Theophanes (I, 61 
zum Jahre 5843) erzihlt allerdings gleichfalls, dass die Juden Palistinas 
sich erhoben und sie viele aus der Mitte der anderen Vélkerschaften, 
Griechen und Samaritaner, tidteten, worauf sie von rdmischen Feld- 
herren vernichtet wurden und ihre Stadt Diokaisareia zerstért wurde, 
Aber es ist dieses, wie auch in anderen Fallen, soweit es die Namen 
der Bewohner Palastinas’ betrifft, reine Combination des Theophanes; 
hat ja Hieronymus bloss die Nachricht, dass die Juden Soldaten getidtet 
haben! Judaei sind vielmehr die Bewohner Palistinas, die weder Juden, 
noch Samaritaner, noch Griechen waren, sondern Syrer, die eingeborene 
heidnische Bevélkerung, der sich gewiss auch die in den genannten 
Stadten angesiedelten und mit besonderen Vorrechten ausgestatteten 
Griechen und Rémer im Aufstande anschlossen, Die talmudischen Nach- 
richten, die Gritz (Geschichte, IV, Note 30) auf eine Religionsverfolgung 
der Juden von Seiten des Gallus bezieht, kinnen nicht auf das Jahr 
352 gedeutet werden, da Raba, mit dessen Namen die dort berichteten 
Ereignisse in Verbindung gebracht werden, nach Scherira’s Angabe im 
Jahre 352 gestorben ist (vgl. jetzt Halévi in own mw, ITI, 63a). 
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Lydda als Diospolis neugriindete und Samaria zur Colonie erhob’, 
so hat Schlatter (Zur Topographie, Seite 39) hierin nicht mit Unrecht 
die Folgen der kriegerischen Bewegung gesehen, tiber die sich bei den 
Chronographen und Geschichtsschreibern einige diirre Notizen er- 
halten haben. Es handelt sich um die Kimpfe zwischen den Anhin- 
gern des Pescennius Niger und des Septimius Severus und um einen 
wenige Jahre darauf erfolgten Aufstand, der nicht bloss die Neugriin- 
dung der genannten Stiidte, sondern, wie mir scheint, auch die 
Verfiigungen Rabbis einigermassen erklirt und daher besondere 
Beachtung verdient. Zunichst meldet Hieronymus in seiner Ergin- 
zung zu Eusebios’ Chronik zum 2213. Jahre Abr., Olymp. 244 (ed. 
Schoene, II, 177): “Iudaicum et Samariticum bellum motum.” Schon 
Gritz, der sich mit diesem Stoffe zum ersten Male eingehend befasst 
hat (Monatsschrift, XXXIII, 1884, 482), macht auf die Zweideutigkeit 
dieser Nachricht aufmerksam, indem diese ebenso einen Aufstand 
der Juden und Samaritaner gegen die rémische Obmacht in 
Syrien, als einen Kampf der beiden Vélkerschaften gegen einander 
bedeuten kénne. Indem er auf die, ohne Zweifel aus alter Quelle 
geschépfte Meldung bei Abulfarag hinweist: “Im ersten Jahre der 
Regierung des Kaisers Severus erhob sich ein grosser Streit zwischen 
den Juden und Samaritanern und sie lieferten einander ein Treffen, 
wobei auf beiden Seiten viele umkamen,” stellt Gritz einen Kampf 
zwischen den beiden Nachbarn fest. Dessen Veranlassung findet er in 
der von Spartian (Severus, 9) berichteten Thatsache: “ Neapolitanis 
etiam Palaestinensibus ius civitatis tulit, quod pro Nigro diu in armis 
fuerant,” dass die Samaritaner fiir Pescennius Niger, die Juden dem- 
nach fiir Septimius Severus Partei ergriffen haben. Scheinen in der 
That hierfiir die von diesem Kaiser scheinbar den Juden gewihrten 
Vergiinstigungen zu sprechen, so stimmt hierzu keineswegs, was Orosius 


1 Schlatter (Zur Topographie, 39 ff.) sucht darzuthun, dass auch Emmaus- 
Nikopolis von Septimius Severus zur Colonie erhoben wurde; er meint, 
Julius Africanus habe bei diesem Kaiser anlasslich dessen Durchreisedurch 
Palastina nach dem Partherkriege im Jahre 201 Audienz genommen und 
sei fiir die Stadt eingetreten. Dagegen sucht Hamburger (Frankfurter 
Miinzblitter, I, 1899, S.A., Seite 6) die Richtigkeit der Meldung bei den 
Kirchenschriftstellern, dass die Neugriindung unter Elagabal erfolgte, 
zu erweisen, indem er noch auf Cassiodorus hinweist, der zum Consulate 
des Elagabal und des Alexander Severus schreibt: ‘‘ His consulibus in 
Palaestina Nikopolis, quae prius Emmaus vocabatur, urbs condita est,” 
was auf das Jahr 221-2 fiihrt. Gelzer (Iulius Africanus, I, 9 ff.), nach Scaliger, 
glaubt, dass auch Nikopolis, ihnlich wie zahlreiche andere Stadte Syriens 
und Palastinas, treu zu Severus hielt; und gerade wie diese Stadte fiir 
ihre Loyalitét in reichstem Masse belohnt wurden, so mag auch Niko- 
polis bei Jerusalem eine Verstérkung erhalten haben, 

3A 
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(VII, 17) zwischen der Besiegung Nigers (194) und dem Kriege gegen 
die Parther (198) von Severus erzihlt ; “Iudaeos et Samarites rebellare 
conantes ferro coercuit,” der von einem Aufstande beider Vélker- 
schaften und zwar nach der Erledigung der Thronstreitigkeiten 
berichtet. Kann auch das Datum als Irrthum bezeichnet werden 
so ist die wohl von Abulfarag abweichende, aber offenbar auf dieselbe 
Bewegung sich beziehende Meldung selbst nicht hinwegzudeuten, 
besonders da sie an den Worten des Hieronymus eine Stiitze hat. 
Ferner berichtet Spartian (Severus, 17) von Kaiser Severus: ‘In itinere 
(ad Alexandriam) plurima iura fundavit, Iudaeos fieri sub gravi 
poena vetuit,” und (a.a.0O., 16) dass der Senat den Triumph iiber die 
Juden, den er dem Kaiser Severus zuerkannt hatte, den dieser aber 
ablehnte, dem Sohne dieses anbot, weil “et in Syria res bene gestae 
fuerant a Severo.” Es hat sonach ein Aufstand der Juden stattge- 
funden, der fiir diese von unangenehmen Folgen war, und es ist 
damit nach Schlatter die Umgestaltung von Lydda und Beth-Gubrin 
in Zusammenhang zu bringen. 

Wiewohl das Verbot der Beschneidung von Nichtjuden die Ver- 
muthung nahelegt, dass die Juden durch irgend eine besondere 
That die Aufmerksamkeit des Kaisers auf sich lenkten, so scheint es 
mir doch sehr fraglich, ob sie sich an dem gemeldeten Aufstande 
wirklich betheiligten und unter Judaei nicht vielmehr die heidnischen 
Bewohner Judiias zu verstehen seien. Denn Hieronymus sagt zu 
Dan. xi. 34: ‘“Sublevabuntur auxilio parvo, Hebraei quidam haec 
de Severo et Antonino principibus intelligunt, alii vero de Iuliano 
imperatore,” was die Juden unter Septimius Severus nicht bloss in 
giinstiger Lage, sondern auch die Begiinstigung von Seiten dieses 
Kaisers voraussetzt; allerdings kénnte dieses in den letzten Iahren 
seiner Regierung (193-211) eingetreten sein. Nun setzt die Umge- 
staltung der beiden im Siiden Palistinas gelegenen Stiidte, Lydda 
und Beth-Gubrin, diesen Landstrich als Schauplatz der kriegerischen 
Bewegung voraus; unseres Wissens aber wohnten seit dem Aufstande 
unter Hadrian viel zu wenig Juden in Judia, als dass sie eine noch 
so bescheidene Erhebung gegen die Rémer hitten versuchen kénnen. 
Hierzu kommt, dass auch in dem Kampfe der Neapolitaner fiir Niger, 
die zur Strafe hierfir ihrer Rechte beraubt wurden, die Neapolitaner 
in Palistina nicht ohne Weiteres mit den Samaritanern identificirt 
werden diirfen. Denn, wie die Miinzen von Neapolis lehren, gab es 
in dieser Stadt seit deren Neugriindung durch Vespasian Heiden in 
grosser, wenn nicht sogar in tiberwiegender Zahl; und dieser Thatbe- 
stand veranlasst Schlatter (Zus Topographie, 272, 2) zu der Annahme, 
es kénnten die von Severus bestraften Bewohner von Neapolis nicht 
Samaritaner gewesen sein, da diese kein ius civile besassen, welches 
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nur die griechischen Herren der Stadt erhalten hatten’. Zu beachten 
ist auch, dass die Strafe sie nicht wegen des Anschlusses an Niger 
traf, denn wegen dieses hitten Jerusalem (de Saulcy, Numismatique 
de la Terre Sainte, 95) und Caesarea (127), die Miinzen mit dem Namen 
des Pescennius prigten, gleichfalls bestraft werden miissen. Es 
scheint vielmehr, dass ganz Syrien auf Seiten Nigers stand ; Neapolis 
aber, wie Spartian ausdriicklich meldet, verblieb “diu,” linger als alle 
anderen Stiidte bei dem Priitendenten und leistete noch Widerstand, 
nachdem alle die Waffen gestreckt hatten. Auch die Nachricht bei 
Dio Cassius (LXXV, 2, 4), dass ein Rauber namens Claudius Judia 
und Syrien durchstreifte, ohne ergriffen werden zu kénnen, und den 
Kaiser Severus zuletzt in dessen Zelte iiberraschte, ohne dass man 
seiner tiberhaupt habhaft geworden wiire, ist unter die oben be- 
sprochenen Meldungen einzureihen und auf dieselben Kimpfe zu 
beziehen. Denn man darf nicht vergessen, dass die Bezeichnung 
Ayorns nichts dagegen besagt und ganz gut den Fihrer einer Frei- 
schaar der Aufstiindischen bedeuten kann; hat ja der Gewihrsmann 
des Josephus sich desselben Ausdruckes fiir die Zeloten des grossen 
Freiheitskampfes der Juden stindig bedient, wie erst ein Rémer, der 
auf solche Anfiihrer herabsah. Wiren wir nicht ausschliesslich auf 
den armseligen Auszug Xiphilins angewiesen, wir erfiihren mehr 
als diese wenigen Beispiele des kecken Auftretens des unbekannten 
Claudius. Schon die Richtung, die dieser auf seinem Zuge durch 
Syrien von Siiden gegen Norden nimmt, zusammengehalten mit der 
Neugriindung von Lydda und Beth-Gubrin, mit der auffallenden Reise 
des Kaisers Septimius Severus nach Aegypten und der Verleihung 
der Selbstverwaltung an Alexandrien (Schiller, Rim. Kaiserzeit, I, 2, 
722 ff.), lisst den Zusammenhang zwischen dem Auftreten des, wie es 


1 In cap. 14 meldet Spartian, Severus habe den Palistinensern die 
Strafe erlassen, die er wegen ihrer dem Niger geleisteten Dienste tiber sie 
verhingt hatte. Es liegt nahe und wird auch allgemein angenommen, 
dass es sich hier um die frither als palastinische Neapolitaner Bezeichneten 
handelt (Schiirer, Geschichte, I, 546, 12; Gritz, a. a, 0., 433). Aber ab- 
gesehen davon, dass der Berichterstatter, wenn er von nur einer Stadt 
gesprochen hitte, nicht allgemein “ Palaestinis poenam remisit” gesagt 
hatte, zeigen die Kaisermiinzen von Neapolis, die erst wieder unter 
Caracalla beginnen, wie die Colonialmiinzen unter Philippus, dass die 
Strafnachsicht nicht Neapolis betroffen haben kénne (siehe Reinach, 
Textes d’auteurs grecs, 344, 3). Vielmehr miissen auch andere Stidte in 
Palastina sich Niger angeschlossen haben, die, wie man aus der Um- 
gestaltung Lyddas und Beth-Gubrins vielleicht schliessen darf, in Judia 
zu suchen sind. Vielleicht darf auch die zeitlich unbestimmbare Griindung 
der Colonie Gaza und Gadara (Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, I, 729) in diese 
Zeit verlegt werden, 
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scheint, aus Aegypten gekommenen Claudius und den Ereignissen der 
Jahre 197-200, an denen die Juden kaum theilnahmen, vermuthen. 
Die talmudischen Quellen, die fiir diese Fragen von Wichtigkeit 
sind, weisen erstens auf eine kriegerische Bewegung zur Zeit Rabbis 
und zwar auf eine solche im eigentlichen Judia hin. Wir haben bereits 
oben gesehen, dass Rabbi in Gesellschaft mehrerer Lehrer in Lydda 
die Aufhebung der levitischen Unreinheit und der Zehntpflichtigkeit 
Askalons bespricht und beschliesst. Von seinem Aufenthalte daselbst 
berichtet eine Talmudstelle (Nidda, 47b) N62 °27 AWA JD, “so entschied 
Rabbi in Lydda!”; und wahrscheinlich auch Sabbath, 46a: R. Josua 
b. Levi erziihlte: “Einmal ging Rabbi nach NBD" und entschied 
dort in der Behandlung des Leuchters am Sabbath, wie R. Simeon 
hinsichtlich der der Lampe.” Der unbekannte Ort wurde von Manchen 
mit Diaspora wiedergegeben, von Levy (I, 394a) mit Diosafra in 
Palistina (?), doch von Neubauer (Géographie, 390, 1), Kohut (Aruch, 
III, 43a unten) und Krauss (Lehnworter, I, 99; II, 201 a) als Diospolis 
erkannt. Fir diese Erklirung spricht ausser der Thatsache, dass 
Rabbi in Wirklichkeit in Lydda war und dort in religionsgesetzlichen 
Fragen entschied, der Umstand, dass die Reise nach 87501" von dem in 
Lydda wirkenden Lehrer, R. Josua b. Levi, tiberliefert wird. Auch ist die 
Wahrnehmung, dass in den zahlreichen Meldungen, welche die ver- 
schiedensten Einzelheiten aus dem Leben Rabbi's bewahrt haben, von 
dessen Aufenthalt im Auslande tiberhaupt nichts bekannt ist, von 
einigem Gewicht®. Aber wichtiger sind fiir uns seine Lydda betref- 


1 In den Mekhiltafragmenten, die Hoffmann im Jahresberichte des 
Berliner Seminars als "tp 1n3 ‘wyp) (1897) herausgegeben hat, findet sich 
Seite 33 zu Deut. xxvi: wow 72 5a N2wR OW NBN PII 1795 137 0222 NMR OTD 
,o0 ‘Rabbi kam einmal nach Bene Berak und sah dort eine Traube so 
gross wie ein dreijihriges Kalb.” Hoffmann verweist hierzu auf b. Kethub., 
111b, wo von Rami b. Jehezkel erzihlt wird, dass er nach Bene Berak 
ging und ebenfalls Erscheinungen ungewohnlicher Fruchtbarkeit in der 
Stadt sah. Rabbi kann auf der Reise nach Lydda dort gewesen sein. 

* Nur Sifre zu Deut., § 335, berichtet : ‘oy °29 D292) WwPW9 WIT NIW TWN 
(935.19 AVY Fa Mydx 1a AIT 1272 ‘Unser Lehrer (Rabbi) kam aus wp1) 
und da besuchten ihn R. Jose b. R. Jehuda und R. Eleazar b. Jehuda und 
sassen vor ihm.” Dass hier von Rabbi die Rede ist, erhellt aus der 
Nennung des ihn besuchenden R. Jose, mit dem zusammen er oft ge- 
nannt wird ; der andere Besucher kann demzufolge nicht mit Eleazar b. 
Jehuda aus Bartotha identisch sein, wie Bacher (Agada der Tannaiten, II, 
417, 4) anzunehmen scheint, sondern kinnte der Bruder des friiher 
genannten R. Jose sein (vgl. Frankel, Hodegetica, 199), wiewohl das 
Fehlen des Titels beim Namen seines Vaters entschieden dagegen spricht. 
Sonach wire Rabbi in Laodicea gewesen. Aber es ist mir auch nicht 
einen Augenblick zweifelhaft, dass hier, wie in mehreren anderen Fallen, 
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fenden Verfiigungen. In jer. Synhedrin, I, 18c, 69, berichtet R. 
Eleazar (b. Pedath) im Namen des R. Hanina (b. Hama): nwyDd 
nna px nda mw rayd wow om ms bw nmp yrs) oney3 
oda myapy amino apy ayy Amo .tnx prea od inn yn py 
“Es geschah, dass 24 MiP des Hauses Rabbi's nach Lydda gingen, 
um ein Schaltjahr anzuordnen; dort traf sie der bése Blick und 
sie starben alle innerhalb eines kurzen Zeitraumes; darauf verlegte 
man die Jahreseinschaltung von Judia nach Galilia'.” Die Genauig- 


wp aus 1 geworden ist und hier von der Riickkehr Rabbi's aus Lydda 
erzihlt wird. Dazu stimmt ganz genau, dass Rabbi auf dieser Reise, 
wie die Berichte iiber Askalons Befreiung von den Priesterzehnten 
melden, von R. Ismael b. R. Jose und nicht, wie sonst, von dem ihn 
hier nach der Heimkehr begriissenden R. Jose b. R. Jehuda begleitet 
wurde. Tobia b. Eliezer im 319 mp) zu Deut. xxxii, p. 60b (ed. Buber), 
in einem von der angefiihrten Sifrestelle unabhangigen Berichte hat hier: 
{YI IW APNI J2 PTV IY Pw 13 Ww NIT 0292 /AWPTID NIW We DIM AwrN 
‘*Ein Lehrer kam aus Laodicea und R. Eliezer und R. Simeon und R. 
Johanan b. Beroka besuchten ihn und sassen vor ihm.” Diese Namen 
fiihren alle auf eine friihere Zeit, als die Rabbi’s. Wir wissen in der That 
von dem Aufenthalte von Lehrern in Laodicea, so von R. Jose b. Halafta, 
der sich dort lingere Zeit aufgehalten haben muss, da jer. Aboda zara, 
III, 42, 20, erzihlt, dass bei dessen Tode die Rinnen Laodiceas Blut 
ausstrémten; vgl. auch b. Baba mesia, 84a, wo der Prophet Elia zu 
Ismael, dem Sohne des eben genannten R. Jose, sagt: “‘ Dein Vater ist 
nach Asia geflohen, fliehe du nach Laodicea.” Dass in dem Berichte des 
R. Josua b. Levi iiber Rabbi statt des gebriituchlichen Namens Lydda 
Diospolis steht, mag an dem Berichterstatter liegen, der zu einer Zeit in 
Lydda lebte, als der griechische Name bei der Bevélkerung der vorherr- 
schende war; oder wollte er damit andeuten, dass Rabbi zu einer Zeit in 
Lydda war, als die Stadt bereits den neuen Namen fiihrte? Vgl. jedoch 
jer. Megilla, I, 7oa, 65: sw) Nd 39 OwA 1 PA Pw ND PP AW ID NAN OT 
{2 PA YT Ny" MN Mppw orwin und b. Megilla, 3b, 4a: j2 ywYT 129 WON 
,P2 PA DVT ny" TW MEP ONIN kw IN 1 5 siehe Tossafoth, 4a, 
s.v. 1. Midrasch ha-Gadol zu Deut. xxxii. 46 hat oben ‘242 Wien 
prow. Mit wo ist vielleicht x~neo 159 in jer. Kidduschin, ITI, 64 d, 71, 
gleichzustellen, wo R. Simai, den wir in Lydda eine Jahreseinschaltung 
verfiigen sahen, eine religionsgesetzliche Entscheidung abgiebt, wie oben 
im Vereine mit R. Sadok in Ono. Beachtenswertherweise verlegt Neubauer 
(Géographie, 81) wt Wb) nodrdlich von Lydda, indem er es mit Safirijeh 
identificirt, 

1 Nur die Beschliessung eines Schaltmonates, nicht aber auch die 
Festsetzung des Neumondes findet in Lydda statt. Denn wir lesen in 
jer. Rosch ha-Schana, II, 57d, 64: ‘‘ R. Nehorai erzihlte: Ich ging einmal 
am Sabbath nach Uscha hinab, um iiber einen Neumondszeugen auszu- 
sagen, was aber nur Vorwand war, um meine Collegen besuchen zu 
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keit und Zuverlissigkeit dieser Meldung ist dadurch verbiirgt, dass 
R. Hanina, ein Schiiler Rabbi’s und Zeitgenosse dieser Ereignisse, der 
Urheber der Nachricht ist; und dass es sich um einen Vorgang aus 
der Zeit undder Umgebung des PatriarchenR. Jehuda I. handelt, erhellt 
nicht bloss aus den Worten ‘27 N'3 by, die man auch auf den Sohn 
und Nachfolger Rabbi's beziehen kénnte, sondern auch daraus, dass uns 
R. Hanina auch sonst viele Einzelheiten aus dem Leben dieses Patri- 
archen iiberliefert. Wir wissen in der That auch anderweitig, dass 
die Ordnung des Schaltjahres noch zur Zeit Rabbi's in Lydda erfolgt 
ist. Denn b. Hullin, 56b, erzihlt: “ Kinst gingen R. Simai und R.Sadok 
nach Lydda, um die Jahreseinschaltung vorzunehmen, und sie ver- 
brachten den Sabbath in Ono, wo sie in einer religionsgesetzlichen 
Frage wie Rabbi entschieden.” Beide Lehrer gehérten mit hoher 
Wahrscheinlichkeit dem Lehrhause Rabbi’s an; denn im Namen des 
R. Simai tradiren die Amoriier R. Johanan und R. Eleazar (b. Sabbath, 
88a; Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 544, 5; 545, 7), derselbe muss 
sonach in Sepphoris als einer der letzten Tannaiten gelebt haben, wo ihn 
auch R. Josua b. Levi traf (j. Beza, III, 62a, 18). Andererseits finden 
wir an mehreren Stellen im Talmud, dass sowohl der Neumond, als 
auch das Schaltjahr in £n-Tab beschlossen wurde, und zwar zur Zeit 
Rabbi's. So in b. Rosch ha-Schana, 25 a, wo dieser zu R. Hijja, dem 


Mitgliede des Lehrhauses, sagt: ““Begieb dich nach En-Tab, heilige den 
Neumond und schicke mir ein Zeichen.” Daselbst war, wie wir aus 
Pesikta rabbathiy, xli, 172 b, erfahren, der Versammlungsort des Lehrer- 
collegiums, wesshalb man den Ort in religionsgesetzlicher Hinsicht 
mit denselben Vorrechten ausstattete, die einst Jabne hatte’. So 


kénnen.” Somit wurde der Neumond zwischen 136-170 in Uscha 
festgesetzt. Siehe noch b. Rosch ha-Schana, 22b oben; Tos. II, 1. 

1 Vgl. die abweichenden Lesearten zur Stelle bei Tossafoth zu Rosch 
ha-Schana, 25a. Aus dem Wortlaute der Meldung geht unzweifelhaft 
hervor, dass R. Hijja den Wohnort Rabbi’s verlisst, um sich dahin 
zu begeben, wo sich das Collegium zur Festsetzung des Neumondes 
einfindet. Nun wissen wir, dass sich das grosse Lehrhaus, in dem die 
religionsgesetzlichen Entscheidungen durch die Abstimmung der ver- 
sammelten Lehrer getroffen wurden, in derselben Stadt befand, in welcher 
der Patriarch wohnte, En-Tab muss sonach auswirts gelegen haben. 
Gritz (Monatsschrift, XXXIII, 1884, 547) schliesst nun hieraus, wie aus 
dem oben angefiihrten Berichte, laut welchem Lydda der Sitz der 
Kalenderordnung und eines grossen Lehrhauses war, dass En-Tab mit 
dem dstlich von Lydda, in dessen Nahe gelegenen ‘30 19 (b. Rosch 
ha-Schanah, 31b) identisch wire. Gegen diese Identificirung spricht 
iiberzeugend folgende Nachricht: R. Jirmija fragte den R. Zeira: Ist 
denn Lydda nicht im Stammgebiete Juda’s? Als dieser es bejahte, 
fragte jener: Warum nimmt man dann nicht dort die Intercalation vor ? 
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war es schon zur Zeit R. Haninas (jer. Rosch ha-Schana, II, 58a, 51) 
und R. Hoschajas (jer. Synhedrin, I, 19 a, 27), also in der ersten Hilfte 


Da sagte R. Zeira: Weil die Lyddenser hochmiithig sind und geringe 
Kenntniss der Thora besitzen (jer. Synhedrin, I, 18c, 74). Aus der 
Fragestellung erhellt, dass zur Zeit des R. Zeira Lydda und dessen 
Umgebung, wie tiberhaupt Orte im Stammgebiete Juda nicht mehr der 
Sitz der Schaltjahrordnung waren ; noch weniger Kefar Tabi, das nach 
der Mischna (Gittin, 1, 1) schon ausserhalb des Landes Judia lag. Auch 
hatten dort als Theilnehmer an der Einschaltung des Jahres dieselben 
unwissenden und hochmiithigen Manner wie in Lydda mitwirken 
miissen. Nun hat aber noch R. Huna, ein Schiiler des R. Jirmija, 
desselben, der oben als Fragesteller erschien, die Intercalation in £n-Tab 
vorgenommen, so dass dieses nicht mit Kefar Tabi identisch sein kann. 
Andererseits spricht der Umstand, dass Rabbi von R. Hijja die Uber- 
sendung eines Zeichens tiber die Art der erfolgten Festsetzung des 
Monates wiinscht, dafiir, dass er hieriiber noch am selben Tage Nachricht 
haben wollte. Wohl finden wir R. Hijja einmal in Lydda, wo ihn 
R. Josua b. Levi mit ungewdhnlich reicher Mahlzeit ehrt (Threni rabba 
zu 3,17); aber abgesehen davon, dass R. Josua b. Levi die hier voraus- 
gesetzte Stellung erst nach dem Tode Rabbi’s erlangt haben diirfte, 
haben wir bereits gesehen, dass an Kefar Tabi bei Lydda im Zusammen- 
hange mit dem Kalender nicht gedacht werden kinne. In jer. Sukka, 
II, 53a, 16, geht R. Huna nach £n-Tab, um den Neumondstag zu bestim- 
men ; als er dort ankam, empfand er auf der Strasse Durst, wollte aber 
nichts geniessen, erst als er in die Hiitte des R. Johanan, des Schul- 
meisters von xnpv, kam. Gritz schliesst hieraus, dass die Entfernung 
zwischen Tiberias und En-Tab eine grosse gewesen sein muss, da sich 
der genannte R. Huna schon am Laubhiittenfeste auf dem Wege dahin 
befand und unterwegs in Gofna weilte. Dagegen ist zunichst zu be- 
merken, dass xnx 9 nicht ‘‘ unterwegs” bedeutet, sondern die Erreichung 
des Reiseziels ; dann ist xno nicht Gofna, wofiir wir bekanntlich p25. 
und vielleicht p2m1 m2 haben, wahrend xnow selbst auch sonst bekannt 
ist. Schliesslich ist es vdllig unverstindlich, wozu R. Huna schon am 
Laubhiittenfeste nach Lydda unterwegs gewesen sein sollte, da die ganze 
Reise nur 3-4 Tage erforderte, wahrend vom letzten Tage des Laubhiitten- 
festes, vom a1. Tiéri, bis zum 28., sieben, sicher aber sechs Wochentage 
zur Verfiigung stehen, Nun soll er gar schon in Gofna gewesen sein! Es 
kann sonach aus den Zeitumstinden der Reise nichts fiir die Entfernung 
des Reiseziels von Tiberias geschlossen werden. wn kennen wir aus 
Koheleth rabba zu 9, 10 (vgl. jer. Kethub., XII, 35 a, 24), wo erzihlt wird, 
dass, als die Sepphorenser sich iiber den Tod Rabbi’s die Kleider zer- 
rissen, PPD Mow PM ANI Ww AY pT Mp Ye Ww das hierdurch verursachte 
Geriusch bis Gubtha, drei Mil weit, drang. Es ist dieses pnoy7 xn31, 
wahrscheinlich eine Vorstadt, vgl. jer. Synhedrin, VII, 25 d, 60: °39 70N 
MONA NIT IDI YIN IN MOM PHOT NM PPR ROT Seen ,TPIT I 72 NII 
72d wiwNMD) NAM KM RON) Ap “Hinena b. R. Hananja erzihlte: Ich 
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des dritten Jahrhunderts, was die Nachricht, dass die Verlegung der 
Kalenderordnung von Lydda unter Rabbi erfolgte, als richtig er- 


spazierte einmal auf den Anhdhen von Sepphoris und sah, wie ein 
Ketzer einen Schidel nahm, denselben in die Hohe warf, und als dieser 
herabfiel, derselbe zu einem Kalbe wurde”; Genesis rabba, 98,11: » 1279 2°73) 
/PIEST NIA PR PMN JI AY Way P3737 WR Hew de “und der Schulmeister 
des Ortes kommt einmal nach Lydda, als dort Simon b. Pazzi lebte” (jer. 
Megilla, II, 74b, 55; Soferim, XII, 4). Ist diese Identificirung richtig, 
so fand die Bestimmung des Neumondes in der Nahe von Sepphoris statt 
und daher sendet Rabbi seinen Vertreter R. Hijja dorthin. Dort treffen 
wir auch R, Hanina (jer. Rosch ha-Schana, II, 58a, 52) und R. Hoschaja 
(jer. Synhedrin, I, 19a, 27), von denen keine Stelle in der talmudischen 
Litteratur berichtet, dass sie in Lydda gewesen wiren ; der erstere hatte 
bekanntlich seinen Wohnsitz in Sepphoris, der zweite hielt sich hier, 
wie wir sehen werden, voriibergehend auf. Freilich, was R. Huna am 
Laubhiittenfeste in En-Tab machte, ist nicht klar. Keinesfalls fihrte 
ihn zu dieser Zeit die Neumondsbestimmung hin und es mag 772") 
entweder durch die Nennung von En-Tab veranlasst worden sein, oder es 
heisst ; zur Abstimmung; allerdings ist in der Meldung von R. Hanina, 
{PO NWR MM x20) 30 Prd x NIT a1 NID dasselbe Wort gebraucht, 
wo es sicher die Feststellung des Neumondes bedeutet. Fiir die ange- 
gebene Lage von En-Tab scheint mir auch der Bericht in jer. Rosch 
ha-Schana, II, 58a, 54, zu sprechen, dass R. Hijja yo nya po dw HN) TPT 
bei dem Lichte des alten Mondes 4 Mil ging (am 29. Tage des Monates), 
was vielleicht die Entfernung des Ortes von der Stadt bedeutet. Schliess- 
lich sei noch auf jer. Ta‘anith, II, 66a, 74 hingewiesen: ‘‘R. Jose sagte 
zu R. Jehuda b. Pazzi, der als Abschnitt aus der Thora zur Verlesung 
am Neumondstage Numeri, xxix. 11 bestimmt hatte: Hast du dieses von 
deinem Vater gehiért? Da antwortete R. Jehuda: Mein Vater hat dieses 
nur fiir En-Tab gesagt; dessen Bewohner wissen, dass der Tag der Neu- 
mondstag ist, desshalb lesen sie den Abschnitt tiber den Neumondstag, alle 
anderen Gemeinden aber lesen den Abschnitt der Segnungen und Fliiche.” 
Uber En-tab ist noch die Stelle in jer. Rosch ha-Schana, III, 59a, 12, zu 
beachten: “‘R. Jakob b. Aha erzihlte: Abba b. Abba fragte Rabbi, ob ein 
durchbohrter Schofar am Neujahrsfeste verwendet werden diirfe, worauf 
dieser antwortet: 30 °2"y3 prpin md, ein solcher darf selbst in En-tab, dem 
Orte der Neumondsbestimmung, gebraucht werden” (vgl. b. Rosch ha- 
Schana, 27b, wo die Frage des Abba b. Abba als aus der Ferne,—aus 
Babylonien—gerichtet dargestellt wird). Diese Stelle lautet, wie N. Brill 
(Jahrbiicher, I, 227) hervorhebt, im Madr zu Rosch ha-Schana, II (vgl. 
Beth-Josef, § 586) véllig verschieden: jrpIN m2 7 WOK .190 ID PI Www 
JI MPA PLP Ma 79 Wx {WTO Mp Ww 37 Mp V2 NAT... Dass nam 
nur eine Verschreibung aus 30 '."9 ist und nicht den auch in Tos. Ahiloth, 
II, 6 (b. Hullin, 57 b) und Tos. Nidda, V, 14, vorkommenden Namen des 
Ortes darstellt, folgt mit Sicherheit aus der Anfiihrung der ganzen Stelle 
im Beth-Josef, § 586, wo 30 2"y steht. Die obenbehandelte Lage En-tabs 
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weist'. Die Veranlassung zu dieser Anderung bildete, wie R. Hanina 
erzihlt, der plétzliche Tod von 24 Minnern, deren Stellung mit dem 


in Galilia ist mir spiter zweifelhaft geworden und zwar wegen der oben 
angefiihrten Angabe in jer. Megilla, II, 74 b, 55, dass der Schulmeister von 
Gubtha nach Lydda kam, als Simeon b. Pazzi dort lebte; diese setzié 
Gubtha als einen unweit von Lydda gelegenen Ort voraus und verweist als 
Nachbarort En-tabs dieses in dieselbe Gegend. Ebenso legt es der Umstand, 
dass in jer. Ta‘anith, II, 66a, 74, derselbe, in Lydda wohnende Simeon b. 
Pazzi vorschreibt, welcher Thoraabschnitt in En-tab am Neumondstage 
vorgelesen werde, nahe, dass En-tab in der Nahe seines Wohnortes liegt. 
Nun ist vor kurzem die Mosaikkarte von Madaba herausgegeben worden 
(von Schulten, Berlin, 1900), die zwischen Lydda und Eleutheropolis 
Enetab darbietet. Der Herausgeber, der das fiir die Erliuterung dieser 
Karte unentbehrliche talmudisch-midraschische Material, das ihm ja in 
der Bearbeitung Neubauers mit sehr bequemen Registern vorlag, iiberhaupt 
nicht beriicksichtigt hat, identificirt den Ort mit ‘Hvaid8 bei Eusebios 
(Onomast., 259, 76), das bei Hieronymus (122, 4) Enaddam heisst (Seite 19, 
No. 56) und 10 Meilen von Eleutheropolis entfernt ist. Zur Frage der 
auch nach Rabbi in Judia fortgesetzten Neumondsbestimmung vgl. jetzt 
Halevi, oxox nvm, IL a, 32 b ff. 

1 Dagegen scheint allerdings der Midrasch zu Psalm xix. 2 zu sprechen, 
oo RNID TTD IY NOTTT RNP poNa Tap) poe jMyray NTT “KR. Hanina 
(b. Hama) und R. Jonathan (b. Eleazar) gingen in die Stidte des Siidens 
awn.” Die Stelle ist aus jer. Berakhoth, IX, 12d, 44 entlehnt, wo dafiir 
nnbw tay) steht ; dieses aber giebt gar keinen Sinn und ist xn>w nur ein 
willkirlicher Zusatz zu dem unverstindlichen 12». Buber zur Mid- 
raschstelle (p. 82, Note 11) liest 12») und erklirt das Wort als Ordnung 
des Kalenders, was, falls richtig, beweisen wiirde, dass auch noch nach 
dem Tode Rabbi’s zwei Lehrer nach Judia gingen, um die Einschaltung 
des Jahres vorzunehmen. Denn die von Buber gebilligte Erklirung 
Kohuts, Darom sei eine Stadt in Galilia, ist nicht einen Augenblick 
zu beachten. Nun lesen wir aber in jer. Hagiga, I, 76, 31: ‘‘ Der Patriarch 
R. Jehuda II. sendete den R. Hijja b. Abba, R. Assi und R. Ammi 
TAND) PIO PW) wap) dxwT NPINT NNN. ayn) dass sie durch die Stidte 
Palastinas ziehen und Bibel- und Mischnalehrer anstellen.” Da kann 
die Bedeutung von vir) nicht zweifelhaft sein auch ohne die erweiterte 
Parallelmeldung (Pesikta, 120b, und Threni rabba, Prooem. 2): m7 ‘29 
SW NOINT NMP pP73"1 PpHr7 "ON 3) ’ON 319 Mw (vgl. die Lesearten bei 
Buber, Ekha rabba, 1b, Note 5). So heisst es auch von Levi b. Sissi 
(b. Jebamoth, 105 a) xp) pp: (vgl. jer. Jebam., XII, 13a, 15) und von 
den beiden Sdhnen R. Hijjas xn p> pp:, dass sie in die Dérfer hinaus- 
gingen. Und dass es sich auch bei R. Jonathan und bei R. Hanina um 
die Untersuchung der Gemeindeinstitutionen handelt, erhellt daraus, 
dass sie den Vorbeter der Synagoge eines Ortes belehren, wie er ein 
Gebet gestalten solle ; vom Kalender ist keine Rede. Vgl. noch Pesikta, 
95 b (Tanhuma Buber, my, 6): xm p> PpoIT NWETWOIBN PPR 7139. 
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unverstindlichen MP bezeichnet wird und die zum Hause Rabbi's 
in niheren Beziehungen standen'. Sollten sie etwa in Folge poli- 
tischer Wirren zu Grunde gegangen sein ? 


1 Griitz (Monatsschrift, XXXIII, 1884, 574) verbessert das Wort zu mp, 
ohne es zu iibersetzen ; Levy (IV, 379b) giebt es mit ‘‘Idioten” wieder, 
wogegen schon die Beziehung zum Hause Rabbi's spricht, Briill (Jahr- 
biicher, I, 41, Note 89) mit curiae, magistrati. Aber es ist zu beachten, dass 
zu solchen Amtshandlungen sonst aus dem Lehrhause des Patriarchen 
nur zwei Lehrer abgesandt wurden, wie es die oben behandelten Vorkomm- 
nisse beweisen, so dass die 24 nvwp irgend welche besondere Veranlassung 
nach Judia gefiihrt haben miisste. Sind es aber, wie es die eigenthiim- 
liche Bezeichnung wahrscheinlich macht, tiberhaupt keine Lehrer, dann 
entfallt die Frgge ganz, aber die Meldung an sich bleibt unverstindlich. 
Nun bedenke man, dass solange der Kalender in Lydda geordnet wurde, 
die abstimmende Versammlung von den Mitgliedern der dortigen Ge- 
meinden und Lehrhiuser gebildet ward; und da R. Zeira als Grund fir 
die Verlegung der Kalenderversammlung Hochmuth und geringe Kennt- 
niss der Thora bei den Lyddensern angiebt, was sich nicht in erster Reihe 
auf die Lehrer beziehen kann, so diirften unter nyvp die vornehmen 
Gemeindemitglieder gemeint sein. So verweist auch Briill (a. a. 0.) auf 
Soferim, XIX,9: orvoda dM previa Sw) Op bw MANA Te wo neben den 
Lehrern in der den Neumond bestimmenden Versammlung auch Raths- 
herren genannt sind, so dass die m7p vielleicht die Vertreter mehrerer 
judiischer Gemeinden waren. Wie diese jedoch als 21 m1 Sw bezeichnet 
werden konnten, wird hieraus nicht klar, da sie alle weder aus dem 
Hause des Patriarchen selbst stammen konnten, noch von demselben 
ernannt worden sein diirften. Es ist iibrigens auch nicht bekannt, dass 
Angehirige des Patriarchenhauses oder des von dem Patriarchen ge- 
leiteten Lehrhauses im Siiden gestorben waren. Es kénnte hierfiir nur auf 
jer. Kilajim, IX, 32¢, 43 (b. Sukka, 53a) hingewiesen werden, wo erzahlt 
wird, Rabbi habe die beiden Sdhne des R. Reuben b. Istrobulos, seine 
Schiiler, die der Todesengel verfolgte, nach dem Darom geschickt mit 
dem Bemerken, dass vielleicht die Auswanderung dahin ihre Siinden 
sihnen kinne; doch wurden sie dort vom Todesengel ereilt. Nun ist 
R. Reuben, der Vater dieser beiden Schiiler Rabbi's, wie in b. Meila, 17 a, 
erzihlt wird, ein der rémischen Regierung in Palistina nahestehender 
Mann und sein Sohn diirfte der Abtulios b, Reuben (b. Sota, 49b; Baba 
kamma, 83a; Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 384, 4) sein, dem man, 
weil er mit den Behérden verkehrte, erlaubte, sich das Haupthaar nach 
rémischer Art zu scheeren, wie es auch R. Reuben selbst that, als er 
bei den Rémern fiir die Juden einzutreten hatte (b. Meila, 17a). Sollten 
diese beiden Jiinger zu den 131 m2 5w mvp gehdrt haben? Denn solcher 
Lehrer bediente sich Rabbi zu amtlichen Sendungen mit Vorliebe. So 
des R. Romanus, der nach der Meldung des R. Josua b. Levi einen Auftrag 
des Patriarchen im Siiden ausfiihrte (b. Jebam., 60 b; jer. Jebam., VIII, 
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Auf eine kriegerische Bewegung in Judiéa zur Zeit Rabbi’s weisen 
folgende Stellen hin. In jer. Erubin, V, 22¢, 1, erz’hlt R. Pinehas : 
xa) 939 Ed AYN ow wea may thd pm rodna aAvyD 
yen ABow sy oni nse rayd pon xdy Sodom ne ray“ Bin 
ausgezeichneter Jiinger lernte bei seinem Lehrer die Vorschriften 
iiber die Einverleibung der Vorstidte mit den Stadten (behufs freierer 
Bewegung am Sabbath) 34 Jahre und fiihrte auf Grund dessen die 
Einverleibung der galilaischen Orte durch; doch kam er nicht dazu, 
das Gleiche im Darom vorzunehmen, da Unruhen ausbrachen.” Dieser 
Bericht setzt erstens Lehrhauser in Galilia voraus, dann das Nicht- 
vorhandensein solcher in Judia, oder zum mindesten die Abhingigkeit 
dieses Landes in religionsgesetzlichen Fragen und Massregeln von 
den Schulen in Galilia. Dieses aber war erst seit 136 der Fall, da 
bis dahin die Lehrhiuser in Jabne, Lydda und anderen Stidten 
Judias von den galiliischen Jiingern aufgesucht und als massgebend 
anerkannt wurden. Mit der Frage der Einverleibung der Vororte 
aus Riicksicht auf das Sabbathgesetz befasste sich, wie aus der 
Bemerkung R. Simeons b. Jobai (jer. Erubin, V, 22 b, 61 ; Tos. Erubin, 
VI, 8), dass er Tiberias mit Sepphoris, Tyrus mit Sidon verbinden 
kénne, folgt, das Lehrhaus in Uscha. Aber diese Arbeit wurde 
unseres Wissens durch keine Verwirrung gestért, wenn man nicht 
an die von Capitolinus (In Anton. Pium, 5) erwihnte, von Gritz 
(Geschichte, IV, Note 20) erérterte Empdrung der Juden denken will ; 
aber gegen die Beziehung von R. Pinehas’ Meldung auf diese Zeit 
spricht entschieden die Erwiigung, dass fiir das genannte Unterneh- 
men in den auf den Barkochbakrieg folgenden Jahrzehnten in Judia 
keine Méglichkeit vorhanden war. Nach R. Simeon befasste sich der 
Patriarch R. Jehuda I. mit der Frage der Einverleibung der Vororte, wie 
es jer. Erubin, V, 23d, 70 (Tos. Erubin, VI, 13), allerdings nur Tiberias 
und seine nichste Umgebung betreffend, bezeugt. Fihrt nun schon 
der Umstand, dass diese Frage von keinem der spiteren Lehrer wieder 
aufgenommen wurde, dazu, die Nachricht des R. Pinehas auf die Zeit 
Rabbi's zu beziehen, so macht es die oben erzielte Erkenntniss, dass 
Rabbi es war, der sich mit religionsgesetzlichen Einrichtungen in 
Judia befasste, sehr wahrscheinlich, dass er einen seiner Jiinger fir 
die Einverleibung der Vororte mit den Stidten zum freieren Verkehre 
am Sabbath vorbereitet hat. Zur Gewissheit wird diese Annahme 


gb, 72); derselbe verkehrte bei Rabbi (b. Sabbath, 47a; jer. Sabbath, ITI, 
6c, 44) und wurde auch an Antoninus mit einer Botschaft gesendet (jer. 
Megilla, I, 72b, 49). Offentliche Stellungen bei den Rémern bekleideten 
auch die Rabbi so nahe stehenden Lehrer, R. Ismael b. R. Jose und 
R. Eleazar b. R. Simeon (b. Baba mesia, 83 b; jer. Ma‘asroth, III, 50d, 55; 
Pesikta, 92a). Midrasch ha-Gadol zu Deuter. v. 11 hat oben nna Y’3. | 
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durch die ganz ungewohnliche Meldung 139 spd, nay 1, die 
eine Verbesserung des Wortlautes herausfordert und in der man 
ohne besondere Anderung ‘37 spb wiedererkennt, wie schon Bacher 
(Agada der pal. Amorder, III, 343, 5) gesehen hat’. R. Pinehas meldet 


1 Nicht ohne jede Beweiskraft ist auch dieThatsache, dass wir von einem 
pnn Toon Rabbi’s auch sonst etwas wissen. Rabh berichtet namlich in 
jer. Synhedrin, IV, 224,64: sown) pron nx ADD AM Nd A PMN Von 
;p°ord awn “Rabbi hatte einen ausgezeichneten Schiiler, der es verstand, 
ein Insect durch hundert Griinde als rein oder unrein zu erweisen ” (vgl. 
b. Erubin, 13b). Auch ist R, Josua b. Levi, der aus dem Kreise des 
Patriarchen Manches iiberliefert, der erste unter den Amordern, der sich 
der Bezeichnung »*nn von fir den hervorragenden Jiinger bedient, jer. 
Pea, II, 17a, 59: ,°902 WON) 139 139 39 MINT PAY PM Podnw Am PDR 
“selbst dasjenige, was ein ausgezeichneter Jiinger vor seinem Lehrer 
erschliessen wird, ist bereits auf dem Sinai offenbart worden.” Vgl. jer. 
Synh. X, 29a, 29 denselben Ausdruck, und Tos. Horajoth I, 1, Sifra 21 c. 
Es scheint mir hieraus auch zu folgen, was iibrigens als selbstverstindlich 
gelten kann, dass die Meldung des R. Pinehas auf einen Schiiler Rabbi's, 
vielleicht auf R. Josua b. Levi selbst zuriickgeht. Auch der Umstand, 
dass R. Pinehas ausserdem noch zwei Thatsachen aus dem Leben und 
der Zeit Rabbi's iiberliefert, ist hier als beachtenswerth hervorzuheben ; 
die Berichte betreffen den Verkehr Rabbi’s mit Antoninus (Tanhuma, 
mw) 5) und eine Begebenheit Rabhs in Palistina (jer. Berakhoth, VIII, 
13a, siehe Seite 728). Ich glaube, dasss ich die Quelle der Nachrichten 
des R. Pinehas mit Wahrscheinlichkeit feststellen lasst. Es ist nimlich 
wahrzunehmen, dass die Erzihlung vom riesengrossen Edelsteine und 
vom frommen Manne in Haifa (Midrasch Psalm Ixxxii. 2), die 
R. Pinehas vortrigt, in Pesikta rabbathi, XXXII, 148 b, von R. Josua b. 
Levi auf dem Berge Karmel erlebt wird. Nun liegt Haifa bekanntlich 
dstlich von der Nordspitze des Karmel, so dass auch die Gleichheit 
des Schauplatzes der Begebenheiten die Identitait dieser selbst bestitigt ; 
es ist also R. Josua b. Levi, um den es sich hier handelt. In 
Midrasch Psalm xci. 3 (Threni rabba zu 1, 3) erz&hlt R. Pinehas von 
einem Frommen, der den Mittagsdimon erblickte und starb; in Threni 
rabba folgt hierauf die Bemerkung, es sei dieses Jehuda b. R. Hijja, 
nach Midrasch Psalm xci. 3, Hizkija b. R. Hijja, in Numeri rabba, 12, 3, 
Jehuda oder Hizkija gewesen. Es sind diese bekanntlich die Séhne 
des R. Hijja (Bacher, Agada der pal. Amorder, III, 343, 3), jiingere Zeit- 
genossen Rabbi’s und Genossen des R. Josua b. Levi. Ferner erzihlt 
R. Pinehas von einer in Trauer verwandelten Hochzeitsfeier in Kabul, 
bei der R. Zakkai aus Kabul die Trauerrede hielt. Nun ist uns dieser 
Lehrer aus Semahoth, VIII, békannt: Jehuda und Hillel, die Séhne des 
R. Gamaliel, gingen zu R. Zakkai in Kabul (jer. Pessahim, IV, 30d, 15; 
denn es muss fiir 5135 nach diesem Parallelberichte und Tos. Sabbath, VII, 
17, Moéd katan, II, 15, ‘32 heissen und fiir xo; 72) hat Juhasin— ed, 
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sonach, dass zur Zeit Rabbi’s verworrene Zeitverhiltnisse eintraten, 
womit in den talmudischen Berichten der Ausbruch eines Krieges 
im Lande ausgedriickt wird. Von demselben zeugt auch das in 
Genesis rabba, 76, 8 Erzihlte. ‘Rabbi und R. Jose b. R. Jehuda 
befanden sich auf dem Wege; als ihnen ein Nichtjude entgegen kam, 
sagte einer zu dem andern: Dieser wird drei Fragen an uns richten : 
‘Was seid ihr? Was ist eure Beschiftigung? Wohin geht ihr?’ 


Filipowski, 134 a, 8. v.°X2}— 823°). Es lebte hiernach in Kabul ein Lehrer 
namens R. Zakkai und da es nicht wahrscheinlich ist, dass in dem 
kleinen Kabul zu verschiedenen Zeiten Lehrer mit gleichem Namen 
gelebt hatten, so hat der von R. Pinehas genannte zu der Zeit gelebt, 
als die beiden Séhne Gamaliels in Kabul weilten. Nun findet sich 
R. Zakkai noch in Tos, Jadajim, II, 9 als Tradent des R. Jakob (nach b. 
Sabbath, 79 b, im Namen des R. Simeon, vgl. jedoch Rabbinowicz zur Stelle 
und R. Simson’s Mischnacommentar zu Jadajim, III, 3) und an mehreren 
Stellen der Tosifta in persénlicher Unterredung iiber Reinheitsvor- 
schriften mit R. Simeon; jedenfalls gehdrt er der Tannaitenzeit an, da 
er auch in der Baraitha b. Berakhoth, 25b, Tos. Berakhoth, II, 16, 
vorkommt. Da nun im Namen des genannten R. Jakob R. Jehuda I. und 
R. Jehuda b. Nakosa tradiren, so muss R. Zakkai der Zeitgenosse Rabbi’s, 
vielleicht Mitglied seines Lehrhauses gewesen sein. Dann miissten 
Hillel und Jehuda derselben Zeit angehdren und kénnten die Sshne 
des R. Gamaliel III. sein, der beim Tode Rabbi’s ein reifer Mann war und 
ohne Zweifel Sdhne im Alter von 15-20 Jahren gehabt haben kann. Es 
steht der Annahme, dass der von R. Pinehas berichtete Vorfall sich noch 
zur Zeit Rabbi’s zugetragen hat, nichts im Wege und demnach muss ihn 
R. Pinehas von einem Zeitgenossen Rabbi’s iiberliefert haben. Ist es 
aber nicht auffallend und dem in der talmudisch-midraschischen Lit- 
teratur beobachteten Vorgange widersprechend, dass R. Pinehas in all’ 
diesen Fallen den Urheber des Berichtes verschweigt? Schliesslich sei 
noch auf Folgendes hingewiesen. In b. Kidduschin, 77a, wird berichtet, 
dass man zur Zeit Rabbi’s die makellose Abstammung der Babylonier 
angezweifelt habe; unmittelbar darauf wird Gleiches von R. Pinehas 
erzihlt, ohne dass bemerkt wiirde, dass die Sache bereits einmal, nimlich 
unter Rabbi erledigt wurde. Sollte es sich nicht um denselben Vorgang 
handeln und R. Pinehas ein Zeitgenosse Rabbi’s gewesen, somit von 
dem spitern gleichen Namens verschieden sein? (Hier kénnte freilich 
R. Pinehas b. Jair gemeint sein.) Nun heisst der Vater des R. Pinehas 
Hama, wie der R. Haninans, desselben, der Rabbi mit der Unter- 
suchung der angezweifelten Familienreinheit betraut hat ; kinnten diese 
nicht Briider gewesen sein, wie schon Gritz (Monatsschrift, XXIX, 1880, 73, 
Anmerkung 2) vermuthet hat? Tradirt ja doch R. Pinehas im Namen des 
genannten R. Zakkai selbst (jer. Moéd katan, II, 81a, wo es, wie schon 
Bacher, 4g, d. pal. Am., III, 311, 1, vermuthet, fiir 21°37 °3 heissen muss 
pws)! 
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Darauf wollen wir ihm antworten: ‘Wir sind Juden, Kaufleute, und 
gehen nach Jabne, um aus den Magazinen Weizen zu kaufen’; und so 
war es.” Die Vorbereitungen der beiden Lehrer zeigen, dass diese 
dem ihnen entgegenkommenden Nichtjuden Rede stehen miissen 
und dass die Bewegungen der Reisenden tiberwacht wurden. Dass sie 
Jabne als das Ziel ihrer Reise bezeichnen konnten, spricht mit 
Wahrscheinlichkeit dafiir, dass sie auf dem Wege nach Siidpalastina 
sich befanden, wohin sie ohne bestimmten friedlichen Zweck nicht 
hiatten gehen diirfen. Dieses aber weist auf Unruhen in Judia hin. 
Ferner ist auf die Meldung des R. Pinehas (jer. Berakhoth, VIII, 13a, 
71) hinzuweisen: “Rabh ging von Hamtha nach Tiberias, da trafen 
ihn Rémer und fragten ihn, wessen Anhinger er sei; als er antwortete, 
, DDI j liessen sie ihn ziehen. Am Abend kamen sie zu dem 
genannten Machthaber und sagten ihm: Wie lange willst du dich 
gegen die Juden feindselig verhalten? Warum ? fragte er; worauf sie 
erzihlten: Wir begegneten einem Juden und fragten ihn, wessen An- 
hanger er sei, und er antwortete :; DI3"D1D7 j}D.— Was habt ihr mit ihm 
gethan ?— Wir haben ihn freigelassen. — Ihr habt Recht gethan.” (Zur 
Ubersetzung vgl. Bacher, Ag. d. pal. Am., III, 337ff.) Stiinde der Name 
Rabh’s in dieser Meldung fest, —Jalkut (zu Joél, iii. 5) in seinem stark 
gekiirzten aramiischen Berichte hat nimlich nur 82) IM, was aber 
mit der oben beobachteten Weise des R. Pinehas zusammenhingt,— 
so wiren die politischen Unruhen, die sich hier deutlich wiederspiegeln, 
vor 219 anzusetzen, da Rabh in diesem Jahre nach Babylonien zuriick- 
gekehrt ist; aber kaum vor 200, da derselbe nicht tiber 20 Jahre im 
Lehrhause Rabbi’s zugebracht haben wird, wozu stimmt, dass er schon 
247 starb, also ungefihr um 177 geboren und als 20-jihriger Jiing- 
ling nach Galilia gekommen sein diirfte. Gegen Rabh in dieser 
Erzihlung spriche allerdings der Ausgangspunkt und das Ziel der 
hier erwihnten Reise, Tiberias und seine Vorstadt, da nach jer. 
Kilajim, IX, 32b, 28 Rabbi die letzten 17 Jahre seines Lebens in 
Sepphoris, vorher in Beth-Schearim (b. Rosch ha-Schana, 31b) lehrte, 
wo mit R. Hijja auch Rabh zu denken ist. Doch kann dieser zufiallig 
in der Gegend sich aufgehalten haben. Wen D\35\D bedeutet, ist 
unsicher; Frankel (z. St.), dem sich Léw (Krauss, Lehnworter, II, 
377) anschliesst, sieht hierin Severus, ohne jedoch zu erwihnen, 
dass dieser Name im Talmud (b. Aboda zara, 10a; Nidda, 45a) und 
im Midrasch (Canticum rabba zu 1, 16 und Agadath Schir ha-Schirim 
zu 1, 16) als DION oder OYND erscheint (vgl. Epstein in Gritz’s 
Monatsschrift, XXXIV, 1885, 337). Gritz (Monatsschrift, 1879, XXVIII, 
2 ff.) erkennt hierin Pescennius wieder; dann wiirde der Vorfall in 
eine friihere Zeit, als die oben genannte fallen, wofiir der Umstand 
geltend gemacht werden kénnte, dass in den bisher besprochenen 
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Nachrichten nur Unruhen in Judia, nicht aber auch in Galilia 
vorausgesetzt werden, wihrend sich nach der letztangefiihrten Stelle 
Tiberias im Kriegszustande befindet. Doch mag hier der Name 
des in Tiberias befehligenden Officiers und nicht der des Kaisers 
gemeint sein, so dass die Zeit unbestimmt bleibt. Noch wire der 
Stelle in b. Hullin, 7a, zu gedenken, wo R. Pinehas b. Jair auf dem 
Wege ist, Gefangene auszulésen, was gleichfalls Kriegsliufte voraus- 
setzt; doch auch hier ist Galilia der Schauplatz (s. Seite 692, Note 1). 
Das Gleiche dirfte von dem in jer. Ta‘anith, III, 66d, 41 (Pesikta, 165 b) 
Berichteten gelten. In die Stadt des Levi b. Sissi kamen Truppen 
in feindlicher Absicht ; da nahm er eine Thorarolle, stieg aufs Dach 
und sprach: Herr der Welten! Habe ich auch nur einen Punkt aus 
dieser Thorarolle verabsiumt, médgen sie tiber uns kommen, wenn 
aber nicht, mégen sie gehen; und sie waren im Augenblicke ver- 
schwunden. Sein Schiiler that dasselbe, da verdorrte seine Hand, 
aber die Schaar ging weg; ein Schiiler seines Schiilers that das 
Gleiche: seine Hand verdorrte nicht, aber die Schaar ging auch 
nicht weg. Da Levi b. Sissi in der Umgebung Rabbi's lebte und 
von diesem als ausgezeichneter Jiinger den Juden in Simonias als 
Lehrer empfohlen wurde (jer. Jebam., XIII, 13a, 15), eo kénnte der 
hier erzihlte Vorfall noch zur Zeit Rabbi’s sich zugetragen haben. 
Doch ist es wahrscheinlicher, dass derselbe in eine spiitere Zeit, nach 
dem Tode Rabbi's gehért, als es an Unruhen in Palistina nicht fehlte, 
da hier von Schiilern Levi’s, ja sogar von den Schiilern derselben 
die Rede ist. Auch ist der Ort, wo sich dieses ereignet hat, nicht 
genannt, so dass es fiir unsere Frage nichts Sicheres darbietet. Doch 
steht es fest, dass zur Zeit Rabbi's eine kriegerische Bewegung 
Palastina, hauptsichlich aber die Umgebung von Lydda beunruhigte, 
welche die Verlegung der Kalenderordnung zur Folge gehabt haben 
diirfte und gewiss auch andere Stérungen verursachte. Davon spricht 
auch die Baraitha in b. Sota, 49b, NNW ypo1n "3 NOw> dass zur 
selben Zeit, als Rabbi starb, die Bedriingnisse sich verdoppelten, was 
deutlich besagt, dass dieselben auch zur Zeit dieses Patriarchen 
fortwihrend bestanden, ohne dass die Juden zu denselben irgend 
welche Veranlassung gegeben hitten, da dieselben durch Aufstinde 
herbeigefiihrt wurden. Es ist der von den Quellen verzeichnete Krieg 
in Judia unter Septimius Severus, der den Kaiser veranlasste, zur 
Sicherung der Ruhe in der Provinz Lydda und Beth-Gubrin umzu- 
gestalten und ganz rémisch zu organisiren und sie zum Mittelpunkte 
der Wehrmacht zu machen", 


1 Gritz bezieht auch die Nachricht (b. Baba mesia, 83b), dass R. 
Eleazar b. R. Simeon und R. Ismael b. R. Jose sich in den Dienst der 
Romer stellten und denselben Juden auslieferten, auf die kriegerische 
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Nun kommt noch die Wahrnehmung hinzu, dass zur Zeit Rabbi's 
auch dieVerlegung des lyddensischen Lehrhauses nach Caesarea erfolgt 
zu sein scheint, was nicht ohne zwingende Veranlassung geschehen 
sein diirfte. Wir wissen, dass es seit der Niederlassung R. Abahu’s in 
Caesarea hier durch eine lange Zeit ohne Unterbrechung ein Lehrhaus 
gab. Die Stadt scheint zwar die Lehrer nicht angezogen zu haben, 
denn Midrasch Canticum zu 1,6, erziihlt: ‘““R., Abahu und R. Simeon 
b. Lakisch gingen in die Stadt von Caesarea; da sagte der erstere 
zu diesem: Sollen wir wirklich die Stadt der Schmihungen und 
Lasterungen betreten? Da sprach R. Simeon b. Lakisch: Gott hat 
kein Wohlgefallen an dem, der gegen Israel Verleumdungen aus- 
spricht.” Jedenfalls bestand das Lehrhaus schon vor 279, dem Todes- 
jahre R. Johanans. Aber bereits mehrere Juhrzehnte vorher lebte 
R. Hoschaja in Caesarea (jer. Terumoth, X, 47 a, 70), wo R. Johanan 
sein Schiiler war; von dort kam Hoschaja oft nach Sepphoris (s. 
b. Kerith. 8 a, 2), wo wir ihn in regem Verkehr mit R. Jehuda II sehen 
(vgl. besonders jer. Megilla, I, 70d, 28). Doch schon sein Lehrer, bar- 
Kappara, wohnte in Caesarea und hatte dort eine Lehrstiitte ; denn in 
jer. Sabbath, VI, 8a, 40 (Synhedrin, X, 28a, 51) lesen wir: NM M5 
M37 ND TY NIP WIT SII NI PON NIBP WAT NI 33 a ;a1bn3 
yor %317 “Wie weit muss man gehen? Die Téchtersthne des 
bar-Kappara sagten: Soweit wie vom Lehrhause bar-Kapparas bis zu 
dem R. Hoschajas;” und zwar diirfte er in einer Vorstadt Caesareas 


Bewegung in Palistina im Jahre 197, was mir ganz unmdglich scheint. 
Nicht nur der Umstand, dass R, Eleazar b. R, Simeon vor Rabbi gestorben 
ist und dieser die Wittwe jenes heirathen wollte (Baba mesia, 84b; 
Pesikta, 94 b), also nicht gar zu alt war, schliesst es aus, dass R. Eleazar 
im Jahre 200 Hischerdienste hitte leisten kinnen. Auch die Mahnung 
des R. Josua b. Karha an R. Eleazar wegen dieser Auslieferung der 
Juden spricht dagegen. Denn wenn wir auch die Meldung in Midrasch 
Psalm xcii. 13 (vgl. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 310, 3), dass R. Josua zu 
hundert Jahren noch sehr kriftig war, wortlich nehmen, dabei aber 
beachten, dass er die Schrecken der hadrianischen Verfolgungszeit durch- 
gemacht (Sifra zu Leviticus, xxvi. 36, p. 112b; Bacher, II, 309), ja sogar 
mit R. Eleazar b. Azarja Controversen gefiihrt hat (Genesis rabba, 22, 
Anfang, (x™mp 72 Pwr 139 15 WRX, was ihn vor 135 im Mannesalter stehend 
voraussetzt, so kann er um 200 nicht in der iiberlieferten Weise zu 
R. Eleazar b. R. Simeon gesprochen haben. Es gehiért die Wirksamkeit 
dieses in rémischen Diensten stehenden Mannes einer friiheren Zeit an. 

1 Ich glaube kaum, dass sich die Worte des R. Abahu auf die Juden 
Caesareas bezogen, so dass mir die Antwort des R. Simeon b. Lakisch 
unverstindlich ist. Es ist, wie mir scheint, ‘x2 Sy zu streichen, das nur 
hinzugekommen ist, weil die vorhergehenden Satze im Midrasch von 
Verleumdungen gegen Israel sprechen. 
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gelehrt haben (b. Aboda zara, 31a; Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 
505, 4). Nun wissen wir, dass R. Josua b. Levi Schiiler des R. Pinehas 
b, Jair in Lydda war. Doch diirfte er auch ein Jiinger des bar- 
Kappara gewesen sein, wie aus seinem hiufigen Tradiren der Aus- 
spriiche dieses folgt; aber es findet sich keine Spur von dem 
Aufenthalte des R. Josua in Caesarea, Soll etwa bar-Kappara in 
Lydda gewohnt haben? In der That finden wir (jer. Nidda, III, 
5oc.d), dass R. Hijja im Darom den bar-Kappara und den Vater 
Hoschaja’s, Hama, besucht, die beide schon bei Lebzeiten Rabbi's 
als Richter fungiren (jer. Schebuoth, VI, 37a, 15), wie R. Hama zum 
Freunde Rabbi's, R. Ismael b. R. Jose, in Beziehungen steht (jer. 
Nidda, II, 49b, 51; b. Nidda, 14b). Bacher (a. a. O.) versteht unter 
Darom hier Caesarea, aber es ist schwer, diese Bezeichnung mit der 
Lage dieser Stadt in Einklang zu bringen. Dass R. Hoschaja zum 
Darom in engeren Beziehungen stand’, ersieht man aus jer. Bera- 


1 In jer. Schekalim, V, 49 b, 33 lesen wir: “R. Hama b. Hanina und 
R. Hoschaja gingen in den Synagogen von Lydda herum; da sagte der 
erstere zu diesem: Wie viel Geld haben meine Ahnen hier versenkt ! 
Darauf erwiederte R. Hoschaja: Wie viel Seelen haben deine Viiter hier 
versenkt; hat es denn keine Leute gegeben, die sich mit der Thora 
beschiaftigt hitten?” Bacher (Agada der pal. Amorder, I, 448) zweifelt, ob 
hier Hoschaja, der Lehrer von Caesarea, gemeint ist, entscheidet sich 
aber (III, 565, 3) fiir denselben. Es scheint mir, dass hier, wie in 
mehreren von Bacher (I, 447, 4) verzeichneten Fallen, mit Umstellung 
der Namen Hanina b. Hama heissen muss, wodurch alle Schwierigkeiten 
behoben sind. Hoschaja war sonach in Lydda. Als Mann aus dem 
Darom wird auch R. Efes bezeichnet (Kohel. rabba zu 7,7; jer. Ta‘anith, 
IV, 68 a, 37), dessen Schiiler R. Hoschaja gleichfalls gewesen sein diirfte, 
da er der einzige Tradent seiner Ausspriiche ist (Bacher, I, 91). In jer. 
Erubin, VI, 23 c, 48 wird nun erzihlt, R. Hanina und R. Jonathan seien 
in das Bad von Gadara gegangen und hiatten dort warten wollen, bis die 
Gelehrten des Darom kimen; dann kam R. Nathan der Siidlander, 
an den sie die betreffende Frage richteten. Wer dieser Nathan ist, weiss 
ich nicht; Juhasin (ed. Filipowski, 171 a, s.v.) verzeichnet die Stelle 
aus b. Hullin, 47b unten (vgl. Rabbinowicz z. Stelle): rwaad by join son 74 
(77 2 59) MD °29 und Heilprin (nn Wo, 8. v.) meint, es sei Hananja, 
der Neffe R. Josua’s, was ausgeschlossen scheint. In b. Erubin, 65 b, ist 
der friiher berichtete Vorfall aus Gadara anders erzihlt: R. Simeon b. 
Lakisch sagt : Wenn wir zu unseren Lehrern im Darom kommen, wollen 
wir ihnen die Frage vorlegen; sie gingen und befragten den R. Efes, 
Da dieser dann als Secretir des Patriarchen Rabbi erscheint (Genesis 
rabba, 75, 5) und spater fiir kurze Zeit nach dem Tode Rabbi's dem 
Lehrhause angehért, muss er aus dem Siiden nach Sepphoris tibersiedelt 
sein, In Alterer Zeit finden wir R. Eleazar b. R, Jose im Siiden wirken ;, 
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khoth, II, 5b, 52: oy72) Posy nawa oN Sew) yaw nrpn3 ,.9n 
opr Saw xnawa svar arm cane tnd See xan eyent an poe 


Aya ames omy oby xd ,pomipo amp yt ee pd oDK 
“Man begriisst Trauernde am Sabbath, wo dieses Brauch ist; im 
Darom griisst man, so lehrt die Baraitha. R. Hoschaja kam in einen 
Ort und sah Trauernde am Sabbath, die er begriisste, indem er hinzu- 
fiigte: Ich kenne den Brauch eures Ortes nicht, aber seid gegriisst 
nach dem Brauche meines Wohnortes'.” In Tanhuma NW) 8 (vgl. 
Tanhuma, ed. Buber, 81” 14, Note 70) lesen wir: byan N yw °34 
wry ov> p> nse xvd ani Joa ynaxdp yn wow aN ON AW 
AWS FAD JAN fOIAN JAI pyasyw NN”y O13 “ KR. Hoschaja lehrte : 
wenn die meisten Bewohner der Stadt das Farberhandwerk betreiben, 
darf der Priester auch mit gefirbten Hinden den Priestersegen 
sprechen, wie es im Darom Ortschaften giebt, in denen Purpurfiarberei 
betrieben wird und die meisten Leute gefirbte Hiinde haben.” Er 
stammt sonach aus dem Darom und muss erst spiter von dort nach 
Caesarea iibersiedelt sein, wie schon Frankel (Introductio, 74b) und 
Weiss (Geschichte der Tradition, III, 54, 66) angenommen haben; 
ebenso bar-Kappara, dessen Vater, Eliezer ha-Kappar, wir in Lydda 
antrafen, als dort Rabbi iiber die levitische Reinsprechung Askalons 
verhandelte. Diesen Eliezer nennt Mekhiltha zu Exod. xx. 7 (68b ff., 
Aboth di R. Nathan, XXIX, 44 b) ausdriicklich als Lehrer in Lydda: 
Jeend> appn aiyds van Sy wan ya enn pda de oat aysnx ap 
oe Mypw 34 15 710K Mag auch, wie Bacher (Agada der Tannaiten, I, , 
387, 2) zeigt, diese Cherlieferung nicht richtig sein, so dirfen wir 


derselbe sagt nimlich (b. Nidda, 58a): ‘‘ Diese Frage habe ich in Rom 
abweisend entschieden ; als ich dann zu den Lehrern nach dem Siiden 
kam, sagten sie, ich hatte richtig entschieden” (vgl. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannaiten, I, 387, Note2). In Tos. Synhedrin, II, 1 lesen wir nun: ‘R. Jose 
erzihlte : Einmal ging ich und mein Sohn Eleazar zur Jahreseinschaltung ; 
da sagte ich zu meinem Sohne Eleazar: Ich und du zihlen bei der 
Abstimmung nur fir einen.” Da dieses nach den obigen Ausfiihrungen 
wahrscheinlich in Lydda vor sich ging, miisste R. Jose von Sepphoris 
dahin gesendet worden sein. Vgl. Halevi, onwsm nm, ILa, 96a. 

1 In b. Moéd katan, 23 a, b, lesen wir: Max w WON 137 NPI 2) TT 22 
,MIv. MPI PR NOX sm n3zw3 “hinsichtlich dessen, ob die Trauer um 
einen Todten auch am Sabbath zu beobachten ist, herrscht bei Judéern 
und Galiliern verschiedener Brauch; die einen bejahen, die anderen 
verneinen es.” Es diirfte diese Verschiedenheit mit der Sitte zusammen- 
hangen, die aus dem Darom gemeldet wird, naimlich die Trauernden am 
Sabbath zu begriissen und sie als Nichttrauernde zu behandeln; in 
Sepphoris dagegen legte man es dem R. Meir als Unwissenheit aus, dass 
er Trauernde am Sabbath begriisste (jer. Berakhoth, II, 50b, 57). 
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in derselben doch eine Bestitigung dessen sehen, dass Lydda — denn 
so ist fir N15 zu lesen—der Wobnsitz der Familie Kappar war, 
den sie dann nach Caesarea verlegte. Die Veranlassung hierzu mégen 
die Unruhen gewesen sein, die gerade Lydda trafen und nicht nach- 
liessen. Die Zeit ist zwar auch nicht angedeutet, da wir aber bar 
Kappara lingere Zeit im Lehrhause Rabbi's sehen, dirfte er mehrere 
Jahre vor dem Tode des Patriarchen Lydda verlassen haben und nach 
Galilaia, beziehungsweise Caesarea iibersiedelt sein. Warum die Lehrer 
gerade Caesarea wihlten, ist fraglich ; da aber Rabbi um dieselbe Zeit 
aus dem unbedeutenden Beth-Schearim nach Sepphoris zieht, so 
diirfte in beiden Fallen der Grund in der Grésse und Stellung der 
Stidte zu suchen sein. 

Wir lesen nimlich in jer. Kilajim, IX, 32b, 27 (b. Kethub., 103 b, 
unten), dass Rabbi selbst das in Gen. xlvii. 28 von Jakob’s Aufent- 
halt in Aegypten Gesagte auf sich und sein Wohnen in Sepphoris 
bezog, wo er 17 Jahre lebte. Da er dieses kurz vor seinem Tode 
gesagt haben diirfte und in Sepphoris gestorben ist, sein Tod aber 
um 219 erfolgt sein diirfte, so kam er um 202 nach dieser Stadt, 
in demselben Jahre, in dem Lydda und Beth-Gubrin rémisch um- 
gestaltet wurden, Als Veranlassung zur Ubersiedelung Rabbi's giebt 
b. Kethub., 103 b, die Krankheit des Patriarchen und die gute Luft 
von Sepphoris an (vgl. jedoch jer. Sabbath, XIV, 14¢, 54, Leviticus 
rabba, 16, 8, wo die Luft dieser Stadt als kalt bezeichnet wird). Seine 
Krankheit, die in Baba mesia, 85a, oben, als Blasenleiden und Schar- 
bock bezeichnet wird und an der er angeblich 13 Jahre litt, also erst 
mehrere Jahre nach seiner Ankunft in Sepphoris, kann sonach nicht 
der Grund der Ubersiedelung nach dieser Stadt gewesen sein. Es 
scheint vielmehr, dass in den Unruhen der letzten Jahre auch gegen 
die Jiinger der jtidischen Lehrhaduser der Verdacht rege ward, dass 
dieselben an der kriegerischen Bewegung theilnihmen ; desshalb sollten 
sie unter die unmittelbare Aufsicht der Hauptstadt gestellt werden. 
Doch verblieben mehrere Lehrer im Siiden, besonders in Lydda, 
was schon desshalb ungehindert geschehen konnte, weil die Stadt von 
Septimius Severus zu einer rémischen umgestaltet wurde. Zu denen, 
die ihre Heimath nicht verliessen, gehdrte R. Pinehas b. Jair, mit 
dem Rabbi die Fragen tiber Askalons Stellung erdrterte. Durch die 
Unruhen der letzten Jahre und noch mehr durch die Auswanderung 
der Juden aus Judia nach Galilia, schliesslich durch die Neuordnung 
der Stidte Lydda und Beth-Gubrin waren die wenigen Acker, die bis 
dahin noch jiidischen Besitz gebildet hatten, in die Hinde nicht- 
jiidischer Besitzer tibergegangen. Es war daher durch diesen Wechsel 
die Frage angeregt worden, ob die Bodenertrignisse z. B. von 
Eleutheropolis tiberhaupt zu verzehnten seien, nur desshalb weil 
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sie auf dem einst zu Judia gehdrigen Gebiete gewachsen waren. 
Rabbi, der die Lasten kannte, welche die Kriege der letzten Jahre, 
besonders seit der Erhebung des Pescennius Niger’, der Bevélkerung 
Palaistinas auferlegt hatten, entschied ohne weiteres, dass Beth- 
Gubrin, das als Eleutheropolis von Judia véllig losgelést wurde, 
der jiidischen Abgaben entbunden werde. Dasselbe that er Askalon, 
Caesarea und Skythopolis gegeniiber, von denen wohl nirgends iiber- 
liefert ist, dass sie unter Kaiser Septimius Severus irgend welche 
Verinderung in ihrer lingst griechischen Organisation erfuhren?; 
und dem im Gebiete Susitha’s gelegenen Kefar Semah, dessen Felder 
wahrscheinlich dem schon friiher von Priesterzehnten befreiten 
Susitha zugetheilt wurden, gewihrte er die gleiche Steuererleich- 
terung. Was Lydda betrifft, das in Folge seiner Umgestaltung zu 
Diospolis dieselbe Massregel Rabbi’s erwarten liesse, falls unsere 


1 Spartian (Pescennius Niger, 7) erzihlt von Niger: ‘“‘ Idem Palaestinis 
rogantibus ut eorum censitio levaretur, idcireo quod esset gravata, 
respondit: Vos terras vestras levari censitione vultis, ego vero etiam 
aérem vestrum censere vellem.” Ich glaube, dass es villig unbegriindet 
ist, in den Palaestinensern ausschliesslich die Juden zu sehen, wie es 
allgemein geschieht; denn die Grundbesitzer waren ohne Zweifel nicht 
nur nicht Juden allein, sondern diese auch in Minderzahl, wie aus der 
Geschichte der Kriege im zweiten Jahrhunderte sich von selbst ergiebt. 

2 Spartian (Severus, 17) erziihlt von diesem Kaiser: “In Syria consu- 
latum inierunt. Post hoc... Alexandriam petit; in itinere Palaestinis 
plurima iura fundavit, Iudaeos fieri sub gravi poena vetuit.” Dass 
hierunter nicht bloss die Umgestaltung der Stidte Lydda, Beth-Gubrin 
und Samaria gemeint ist, sondern tiefergreifende und umfassendere 
Massregeln, bedarf wohl nicht erst der Erérterung. Da Septimius auch 
die Provinz Syrien neu eintheilte, so wird er sich auch mit der Zuthei- 
lung und Neuordnung der fir die rsmischen Verwaltungsfragen wichtigen 
Stadte tiberhaupt befasst haben. Diirfte die Nachricht bei Ulpian (Digest., 
50, 2, 3, § 3, vgl. Reinach, Textes d’auteurs grecs, 346, 3): “eis qui Iudaicam 
superstitionem sequuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus honores adipisci 
permiserunt, sed et necessitates eis imposuerant, quae superstitionem 
eorum non laederent,” auf die Juden in Paldstina bezogen werden, so 
wiirde die Massregel des Kaisers beweisen, dass bei der Einrichtung und 
Regelung der Stadteverwaltung durch Severus auf die in den Stidten 
wohnenden Juden insofern besondere Riicksicht genommen wurde, als 
sie, wahrscheinlich gegen den Wunsch der heidnischen Mitbirger, zur 
Verwaltung herangezogen wurden. Vgl. jer. Moed katan, II, 81 b, 33; 
Synhedrin, VIII, 26b, 1: Paz bya FWA NAD 2d PVT CR, pM 27 Yor “wenn 
man deiner unter den Rithen gedenkt (dich als Rath anzustellen), so soll 
der Jordan deine Grenze bilden (d.h. fliehe),” wo sich die Ansicht der 
Lehrer um die Mitte des dritten Jahrhunderts iiber diese Ehrenimter 
ausdriickt, 
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Annahme richtig ist, so war die Befreiung von den Abgaben an die 
Priester nicht durchfihrbar, weil jede Handhabe dazu fehlte und 
gewiss noch viele Juden in der Stadt auf ihrem alten Besitz ver- 
blieben; auch mag der hierin so strenge R. Pinehas b. Jair, der in 
Lydda wohnte, jeden Versuch, die Stadt fiir heidnisch zu erkliren, 
von vornherein zuriickgewiesen haben. Trotzdem muss Rabbi im 
Zusammenhange mit Askalon und Eleutheropolis auch hier eine 
Erleichterung durchgesetzt haben. Es wird uns nimlich aus etwas 
spiiterer Zeit folgender Vorfall berichtet (jer. Demai, II, 22¢, 60; 
Schebiith, IX, 39a, 57): R. Josua b. Levi trug seinem Diener im 
Sabbathjahr auf, fiir ihn nur aus dem Garten des Sisera Gemiise 
zu kaufen. Da erschien dem Diener der Prophet Elia und sagte ihm : 
“Melde deinem Herrn, dass der Garten des Sisera nicht dessen 
Eigenthum ist, sondern urspriinglich einem Juden gehérte, dem jener 
ihn weggenommen hat, nachdem er ihn getédtet hatte; dir—Josua— 
kannst du Erschwerungen auferlegen, aber Anderen gestatte, auch 
anderwirts Gemiise zu kaufen.” Es ist hieraus ersichtlich, dass 
die Juden in Lydda das Sabbathjahr wohl auch nach dem Tode 
Rabbi's beobachteten und folgerichtig auch die Zehnten an die 
Priester lieferten, dabei aber das Feld des Nichtjuden Sisera als frei 
von denselben behandelten, entweder weil dasselbe ausserhalb der 
palistinischen Grenze lag, wie Kefar Ludim (Gittin, I, 1), was, wie 
der Zusammenhang zeigt, nicht wahrscheinlich ist, oder weil es 
heidnischer Besitz war. Der Prophet Elia aber,—die innere Stimme 
des R. Josua b. Levi, die den Widerspruch von gegnerischer Seite ent- 
kriften wollte,—erklirt Lydda tiberhaupt fiir frei von der‘Beobachtung 
des Sabbathjahres, also auch von der Leistung der Zehnten an die 
Priester. Es diirfte hiernach von Lydda die Befreiung wohl nicht 
ausgesprochen worden sein; aber es wird in Folge der dort herrschenden 
Besitzverhiltnisse sich schon zur Zeit Rabbi's als unabweislich erwiesen 
haben, die Stadt von den Erschwerungen des Sabbathjahres und der 
Zehnten tiberhaupt zu befreien 3. 


1 In jer. Demai, V, 24d, 65 wird berichtet: “Zur Zeit des R. Hoschaja 
wollte man iiber das Kénigsgebirge abstimmen, um es von Zehnten zu 
befreien. Man sagte: es komme R, Hoschaja zu diesem Behufe; aber ehe 
er kam, traten verworrene Zeitverhiltnisse ein.” Da diirfte die Absicht 
gehegt worden sein, auch Lydda miteinzubeziehen nach der Bestimmung 
der Mischna (Schebiith, IX, 2): die Ebene von Lydda ist in religions- 
gesetzlicher Hinsicht der des Darom gleich und das Gebirge desselben 
wie das Kdénigsgebirge. Da R. Hoschaja ein Zeitgenosse des R. Josua 
b. Levi ist, kinnte es sich vielleicht um dasselbe handeln, was der 
Prophet Elia diesem sagen lisst; nur wollte R. Josua b. Levi ohne den 
Siidlander R. Hoschaja keinen Beschluss fassen lassen. Dieser hatte sich 
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All’ dieses erklirt jedoch nur die auf das Sabbathjahr und die 
priesterlichen Abgaben beziiglichen Verfiigungen Rabbi's, nicht aber 
auch die diesen widersprechenden Massregeln der Aufhebung von 
der levitischen Unreinheit Caesareas, Askalons und Susithas. Da die 
levitischen Reinheitsgesetze trotz der von den Lehrern mit Nachdruck 
betriebenen Verbreitung und der Betonung ihrer Wichtigkeit doch fast 
nur von den Gelehrten beobachtet wurden (vgl. Nidda, 6b; Hagiga, 
25a), so méchte man schliessen, dass die Aufhebung von Seiten 
Rabbi’s aus Riicksicht auf die Lehrer erfolgte, was auf den ersten 
Blick jedoch nicht wahrscheinlich scheint. Da sich unseres Wissens 
inAskalon und Susitha zu keiner Zeit Lebrer niederliessen und Schulen 
griindeten, so kann Rabbi nicht vom Bestreben, ihnen die Méglichkeit 
eines durch levitische Verunreinigung nicht beengten Aufenthaltes zu 
bieten, zur Beseitigung derselben veranlasst worden sein. Dagegen 
haben wir aus Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 18 erfahren, dass Askalon den 
Lyddensern —und wahrscheinlich der ganzen Gegend — als Einkaufs- 
platz fir Getreide diente; die Mirkte von Caesarea kennzeichnet 
ausser der oben (8.687, N. 1) angefiihrten Stelle der Tos. Demai, I, 11 die 
Bemerkung des R. Simeon b. Lakisch (jer. Kilajim, IX, 32, 13), dass 
unter ONT NINN, den Gebieten des Lebens (Ps. cxvi. 9), nur Tyrus 
mit seinen Genossen und Caesarea mit seinen Genossen zu verstehen sei, 
da dort Wohlfeilheit und Fille herrschen. Es sollte der um Askalon, 


nimlich mit der Frage der Zehentpflichtigkeit befasst, wie aus der 
Angabe in jer. Halla, IV, 60a, 24, folgt: ‘won nx yaad 13192 en? JIN TPI 
{Yor Sy DTT VENT FINyD 19 WOR ey! 137 Pps Nd NNO “RR. Gamaliel IIL, 
Sohn des Patriarchen Rabbi, wollte in Syrien die Juden verpflichten, 
gekauftes Getreide, dessen vollzogene Verzehntung nicht sicher war, 
zu verzehnten; aber R. Hoschaja gab es nicht zu, da dann die Priester bei 
der Ubernahme der Teighebe folgerichtig annehmen miissten, dass der 
Eigenthiimer von dem Getreide, aus dem der Teig zubereitet wurde, 
die Zehnten noch nicht ausgeschieden habe, und sie dieselben leisten 
miissten.” Die dffentliche Meinung war sonach fir die Aufhebung der 
Abgaben oder wenigstens fiir zu gewihrende Erleichterungen. In jer. 
Demai, V, 24d, 51, wird erzihlt, R. Hanina in Sepphoris habe einge- 
fiihrt, dass der Acker, der in Palastina in das Eigenthum eines. Heiden 
iibergegangen ist, fiir den Juden von Zehnten frei sei. All’ dieses zeigt, 
dass die drei bedeutendsten Lehrer der ersten Jahrzehnte nach Rabbi, 
R. Hanina, R. Hoschaja und R. Josua b. Levi, den von Rabbi gewiesenen 
Weg fortsetzten. Dasselbe sehen wir in Bezug auf die Erschwerungen 
des Sabbathjahres, indem R, Jannai, der in der ersten Hilfte des dritten 
Jahrhunderts in Sepphoris wirkte, nach b. Synhedrin, 96a, dffentlich 
verkiindigen liess, dass aus Riicksicht auf die rémische annona im 
Brachjahre das Feld bestellt werden diirfe ; nach jer. Schebiith, IV, 35a, 
43 (Synhedrin, ITI, a1 b, 6) habe er nur die erste Pfliigung gestattet. 
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Caesarea und Susitha wohnenden jiidischen Bevélkerung durch die Be- 
seitigung der levitischen Unreinheit dieser Stiidte ermidglicht werden, 
die denselben von den Rimern gewihrten Begiinstigungen der Steuer- 
freiheit und die hieraus sich unmittelbar ergebende Wohlfeilheit der 
Lebensmittel mitzugeniessen und sich das durch Unruhen und Auflagen 
erschwerte Leben zuerleichtern. Wir haben ein halbesJahrhundert vor 
dem Patriarchen Rabbi ein Beispiel der levitischen Reinsprechung einer 
grossen Stadt und es ist fiir unsern Gegenstand von hohem Interesse, 
dasselbe niher kennen zu lernen. Sechs, auf zwei Berichte zurtick- 
gehende Parallelmeldungen' erzihlen die Thatsache, dass R. Simeon 
b. Johai, nachdem er sein vieljihriges Versteck, ‘eine Hoéhle, ver- 
lassen, nach Tiberias kam, Wy’ D> mpn nwyd we pI Y/N 
prow porbor peony ww vyn ep ne im [row] Ne MIN 
. 3p '992 Ton [b5v3] pw3 “Er sagte: Wir miissen irgend eine 
niitzliche Einrichtung treffen, wie unsere Ahnen es gethan, denn 
es heisst (Gen. xxxiii. 18): er lagerte vor der Staclt, das bedeutet, sie 
legten Markte an und verkauften billige Lebensmittel; er sagte also: 
Wir wollen Tiberias reinigen.” Es ist zunichst festzuhalten, dass 
sich R. Simeon nicht fiir das einmalige Bad in Tiberias dieser Stadt 
dankbar erweisen will,—wie Gritz ( Geschichte, IV, Note 19) es verallge- 
meinernd ausdriickt: fiir die in den warmen Bidern wiedererlangte 
Gesundheit,—sondern weil er sich durch viele Jahre in der Nahe aufge- 
halten hatte, ohne verrathen worden zu sein, und wahrscheinlich von 
der Bevélkerung mit Lebensmitteln versehen wurde. Dass er ein 
Bad genommen, wird nur erzihlt, um seinen Eintritt in die Offentlich- 
keit zu melden, wihrend es in b. Sabbath heisst: “Er sagte: da ein 
Wunder geschehen ist, wollen wir etwas Nitzliches schaffen” (nimlich 
der Stadt). Denn dass R. Simeon und sein Sohn in der Nihe von 
Tiberias sich aufgehalten, erhellt daraus, dass sie dort ihr erstes Bad 
nehmen’. Der Hinweis auf das Beispiel Jakobs ist nicht ganz klar; 


1 Jer. Schebiith, IX, 38d; Genesis rabba, 79,6; Koheleth rabba zu 
10, 8; Esther rabba zu 1, 9, Cap. 3, 7; Pesikta, 89b; b. Sabbath, 33 b ff. 

# Jer. Schebiith, IX, 38d, 25 hat monn pann myn, was Gritz in pann 
i101 verbessert. Genesis rabba hat zwar in allen Uberlieferungen und 
Handschriften (siehe Theodor in Gritz’s Monatsschrift, XX XIX, 1895, 388) 
mma So DANN Dy, aber es scheint mir, dass die Meldung dariiber, 
was sie gegessen haben, erst aus den dem Tradenten unverstindlichen 
Ortsnamen entstanden ist. Nun finden wir ein 21m 169 in der Reihe der 
Dorfer, die zu Susitha am dstlichen Ufer des Tiberiassees gehdrten (jer. 
Demai, II, 22d, 16), wofiir Tos. Schebiith, IV, 10 allerdings ony 152 hat ; 
aber jene Lesung ist gewiss richtig, da ony 16> und ony py neben einander 
sehr bedenklich scheint und 3m 1f) iibrigens wiedergefunden wurde 
(Schlatter, Zur.Topographie, 308). Hiernach kénnte rma moglicherweise das 
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dieser legt Markte an und verkauft billige Lebensmittel’; es miisste 
sonach heissen: ‘‘ebenso wollen wir Tiberias reinigen,” wihrend der 
Satz in Wirklichkeit ohne jede anschliessende Partikel steht. Nun 
hat die Erzihlung in Koheleth rabba und Esther rabba von R. Simeon 
/bna 130) pox nwy dass er gleichfalls Mirkte anlegte und Lebens- 
mittel feilbot*. Der Sinn dieser Nachricht scheint der zu sein, dass 
R. Simeon als Zweck der Reinsprechung von Tiberias die Verbilligung 
der Marktwaaren bezeichnete und sich desshalb auf das Beispiel des 
Patriarchen Jakob berief. Der Bericht in Sabbath giebt hiervon 
abweichend an, der Schwiegersohn des R. Simeon habe diesen darauf 
aufmerksam gemacht, dass es in Tiberias Punkte gebe, deren levitische 
Reinheit zweifelhaft sei und die den Priestern aus diesem Grunde un- 
bequem seien, und diese Stellen habe R. Simeon darauf fiir rein erklart. 
Es ist dieses offenbar eine spite Erklirung des nicht mehr verstind- 
lichen Vorgehens, bei dem es sich nicht um die Bequemlichkeit 
Eiazelner, sondern um die ganze Stadt handelte. Die Juden diirften 
auf Veranlassung der Lehrer die Mirkte in Tiberias sowohl als 
Kaufer, als auch als Verkiiufer von Lebensmitteln gemieden haben, 
was die Beschaffung solcher dann erschwerte und vertheuerte ; diese 
Schwierigkeit sollte nun durch die véllige Aufhebung der levitischen 
Unreinheit beseitigt werden. 

Zum Schlusse dieser Erérterungen ist noch hervorzuheben, dass 
der Patriarch R. Jehuda I. wohl den Anstoss zu den auf ihn allein 
zuriickgefiihrten Abinderungen bestehender Briiuche gegeben und 
dieselben als das einflussreiche Oberhaupt des Collegiums wirksam 
vertreten haben diirfte, dass aber zu jedem Punkte der Beschluss des 
Collegiums erforderlich war und auch eingeholt wurde. Dieses ergiebt 


Gebiet des transjordanischen Gadara sein. Im x17 ‘npn, Anfang, wird als 
Versteck R. Simeons eine Hihle neben Lydda bezeichnet, die mit dem im 
Zohar (y-un, ed. Wilna, 42 b) genannten 3p 16) identisch ist. Die Veran- 
lassung zu dieser Localisirung diirften die Berichte tiber das Erscheinen 
des Propheten Elia in der Héhle bei Lydda gegeben haben (Pesikta, 136; 
Pesikta rab., XXXII, 148b; vgl. Synh., 98a). 

1 mm wird, wie schon Straschun im 7 nnn zur Stelle richtig erklart, 
als nvin gedeutet. Theodor (Monatsschrift, XXXIX, 389, Note 5) meint, 
dass der ganze Hinweis auf Jakobs Beispiel in Genesis rabba nicht ur- 
spriinglich sei; wie kommt dann aber die ganze Erzihlung in diesen 
Zusammenhang? Dass dieser Theil im Gegensatze zur sonst ganz aramii- 
schen Schilderung hebriisch ist, hat nichts Auffallendes an sich; es ist eine 
ailtere Deutung, die hier angewendet und im urspriinglichen Wortlaute 
angefiihrt wird. 

So ergiinzt auch der Commentator m7) m3nn zu Genesis rabba, indem 
er auf Koheleth rabba verweist ; der 72 70 lehnt dieses ab. 
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sich wohl nicht daraus, dass er R. Pinehas um seine Meinung befragt 
und durch dessen ablehnende Haltung sich von seiner Absicht, das 
Sabbathjahrgesetz aufzuheben, abbringen lasst, sondern viel bestimmter 
aus den ausdrticklichen Meldungen in den talmudischen Berichten. So 
wird in Tos. Oholoth, XVIII, 7 erzihlt, dass tiber die levitische Rein- 
sprechung Caesareas 24 Lehrer abstimmten, wofiir in der Mischna 
(Oholoth, XVIII, 9) MNAN yp dy w09 7 MD) 937 “ Rabbi und sein 
Collegium stimmten tiber Keni (lies "DP Seite 686) ab und erklarten 
dasselbe fir rein,’ steht. Das Gleiche sehen wir bei anderen, an den 
Namen Rabbi's gekniipften Aufhebungen Alterer Bestimmungen 
(Aboda zara, II, 6): }Ow3 YN 33°F 3) 39 “Rabbi und sein Col- 
legium erlaubten das Oel der Heiden,” welchem Beschlusse gegeniiber 
R. Johanan (b. Aboda zara, 35 b) bemerkt: [1 N33 Mnw xd Mb dass 
das Brod der Heiden durch das Collegium nicht gestattet wurde, 
woraus sich mit Sicherheit ergiebt, dass zu solchen Abinderungen die 
Abstimmung des Collegiums nothwendig war. So heisst es in einem 
dritten Falle(b. Gittin, 76 b) : °39 SIN 73 XM {IIT AM NIN 939 INN 
nyo 55.95 yin xd) nn wn ANN “RK. Abba, Sohn des R. Hijja b. 
Abba, erzihlte: R. Jehuda, der Patriarch, trug diese Entscheidung vor, 
aber sein ganzes Collegium stimmte ihm hierin nicht bei”; (vgl. jer. 
Nidda, III, 50d, 49: “ Unsere Lehrer stimmten iiber die Bedingungen 
der verunreinigenden Kraft ab. Wer sind diese Lehrer ? Der Patriarch 
Rabbi und sein Collegium”). Auch die Nachricht iiber die levitische 
Reinsprechung von Tiberias durch R. Simeon b. Johai, bei der dieser 
Lehrer scheinbar eigenmichtig vorgeht, zeigt mit tiberzeugender 
Klarheit, dass nur der Beschluss einer Versammlung von Lehrern der 
Ansicht des R.Simeon Gesetzeskraft verleiht. Der Schulmeister Nakkai 
erhebt nimlich héhnisch Einspruch gegen die Reinsprechung von 
Tiberias (b. Sabbath, 34a), indem er sagt, dass diese auch Griber 
betroffen habe. Darauf erwiedert ihm R. Simeon: Nn Nd ‘nds 
nen yesy IN ANS AB woy no xdy voy nen bes oy 
je 52 xd prsn sredn yr mer most nwt ON nN Woy 
“Dein Einwand wire berechtigt, wenn du nicht mit uns gewesen, 
oder wohl mit uns gewesen wirst, aber an der Abstimmung nicht 
theilgenommen hittest; da du aber mit uns warst und mitgestimmt 
hast, .. ist es ein Unrecht.” Es ist ausdriicklich gesagt, dass hier 
eine Abstimmung stattgefunden hat. Dieser Fall stimmt tibrigens 
auch in der wichtigen Einzelheit mit dem Verfahren Rabbi’s hinsicht- 
lich Askalons tiberein, dass Zeugen einvernommen werden, die Vor- 
kommnisse aus friherer Zeit berichten, welche geeignet sind, die in 
Behandlung stehenden Zweifel zu lésen; bei Tiberias wird nimlich 
ein Zeuge vorgefihrt, der aussagt, dass ben-Zakkai hier eine levitisch- 
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rein zu beobachtende Hebe von Feigbohnen abgeschnitten hat. Ebenso 
ist in b. Hullin, 6b (jer. Demai, II, 22, 50) erzihlt, dass Rabbi auf 
Grund der Aussage des R. Josua b. Zeruz Skythopolis von Zehnten 
befreite. Und macht es hier auch den Eindruck, dass Rabbi allein 
diese Entscheidung traf, so ist aus der Thatsache, dass in diesem 
Falle, wie in den bisher beobachteten, die Einvernahme von Zeugen 
stattfindet, mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit zu schliessen, dass der ganze 
Vorgang in der Versammlung der Lehrer sich abspielt; uns aber 
ist nur der Anfang der Verhandlungen erhalten, als sich der Wider- 
spruch der Familie Rabbi’s gegen die Befreiung von Skythopolis von 
der Beobachtung des Sabbathjahres und der Zehnten erhob. Ebenso 
ist die Berathung in Lydda, in welcher Askalon auf Grund der 
Aussage des R. Pinehas b. Jair in Bezug auf die levitische Reinheit 
fiir judiisch erklirt wird und an der scheinbar nur der Patriarch, 
R. Ismael b. R. Jose und R. Eliezer ha-Kappar theilnehmen, in 
Anwesenheit zahlreicher, stimmberechtigter Mitglieder des Lehrhauses 
in Lydda oder in Sepphoris zum Abschlusse gefiihrt zu denken. 
Ubrigens wird uns in der Mischna (Gittin, V, 6) auch ausdricklich 
gemeldet, Wy DW PP PD 213 ANNAY OXY ,12103) fT M3 Dwi 934 
vyan odyad yma bax jnon ned onpn 55 jenn dass Rabbi zur 
Abinderung des sogenannten Sikarikon-Gesetzes das Collegium zu- 
sammentreten und eine Abstimmung dariiber vornehmen liess. Und 
dass dieser Vorgang seit jeher beobachtet wurde, zeigt die Meldung in 
Edujoth, VIII, 3, dass, als R. Josua und R. Jehuda b. Bathyra vor 
dem Patriarchen R. Gamaliel II. aussagen, dass eine Wittwe, tiber 
deren makellosen Ursprung Ungewissheit besteht, von einem Priester 
geehelicht werden diirfe, der Patriarch erklirt, die Aussage zur 
Kenntniss zu nehmen, aber keine Abstimmung dariiber vornehmen 
lassen zu kénnen, 72 5y pot ona awand xdy exon ya pm 737 aw 
da R. Johanan b. Zakkai verfiigt habe, wegen dieser Frage kein 
Collegium zusammentreten zu lassen, da die Priester auf diese Be- 
schliisse keine Riicksicht nehmen. 


WIEN, den 4. April 1900. A. BUCHLER. 
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ZU SCHECHTER’S NEUESTEM GENIZA-FUNDE. 


DIE ungewohnliche Bedeutung der im jiingsten Hefte der J. Q. R. 
(XIII, 345-373) verdffentlichten Geniza-Texte ist von ihrem Heraus- 
geber selbst zur Geniige beleuchtet worden. Prof. Schechter hat 
mit diesem Funde zu seinem Entdeckerruhme ein neues glinzendes 
Blatt hinzugefiigt. Seine Vermuthung, Chiwwi aus Balch sei der 
Verfasser dieser am Inhalte der biblischen Bicher eine einschneidende 
Kritik tibenden Fragmente, lisst sich zwar, wie er selbst betont, aus 
dem vorliegenden Thatbestande nicht zur Gewissheit erheben; es 
sprechen sogar manche Argumente gegen diese Vermuthung. Aber 
jedenfalls reihen sich die neu entdeckten Fragmente dem an, was 
wir iiber die Einwiinde des alten vorsaadjanischen Hiaretikers gegen 
die Bibel wissen. Dass wir es mit einem Autor der vorsaadjanischen 
Zeit zu thun haben, zeigt tibrigens eine seiner Ausserungen tiber die 
Meister der babylonischen Hochschulen. Sie beschiftigen sich, 
heisst es einmal (p. 7, 1. 26-28), eifrig mit Talmud und Mischna, und 
ihre Gelehrsamkeit ist ausgedehnt wie das Meer; aber was ihre 
Meinung in biblischen Fragen sei, konnten wir nicht erkennen, denn 
sie ist in ihrem Herzen eingegraben. Seit mit Saadja die Beschif- 
tigung mit der Bibel und ihrer Auslegung siegreich in die gaondischen 
Lehrsitze eingezogen war, konnte von den Bibelstudien der Hoch- 
schulen nicht auf diese Weise gesprochen werden. Unser Autor 
gehort also der vorsaadjanischen Zeit an. Seine sonstigen Ausserungen. 
tiber die Wirksamkeit der Gaonen und ihrer Schulen (p. 8) sind umso 
interessanter, als die in ihnen enthaltenen Angaben in einigen 
wesentlichen Punkten von den sonst bekannten Angaben abweichen. 
Nur eines will ich hervorheben. Seine “sieben Genossen” (O%3M) 
sind bei Nathan Ha-Babli als die sieben Kalla-Haupter (mda WR) 
gekennzeichnet. Diese Angaben unseres Autors miissen noch besonders 
untersucht werden. Ich selbst will hier nur nach zwei Seiten zum 
Verstiindniss der Fragmente beitragen, indem ich die Aufeinander- 
Folge derselben festzustellen suche und indem ich einige schwerver- 
stiindliche oder corrumpirte Stellen erklire und berichtige. 

Die Form, welche die Fragmente durchaus darbieten, ist dieselbe, 
die Jepheth b, Ali in seiner Streitschrift gegen Jakob b. Samuel 
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anwendet (Likkute Kadmon. II, 19-24). Es sind in zweiundzwanzig 
Absiitze getheilte grissere Stiicke in Reimprosa; jeder Absatz besteht 
in der Regel aus drei — oft aber auch mehr — mit einander reimenden 
Reihen, wihrend die Schlussreihen simmtlicher Absitze einen durch- 
gehenden Reim haben. Die Absiitze bieten akrostichisch die Buch- 
staben des Alphabetes dar und zwar so, dass einem die einfache. 
Reihenfolge darbietenden Stiicke stets ein Stiick mit umgekehrter 
Reihenfolge des Alphabetes (PWN) folgt. Im Ganzen sind auf den 
sechs Blittern der von Schechter edirten Fragmente elf Stiicke enthal- 
ten, darunter nur zwei vollstiindige (p. 1, 1.22 — p. 3, 1.223; p.10,1.3 
— p.12,1.7). Von den iibrigen Stiicken fehlt entweder Anfang oder 
Ende. Die sechs Blatter bilden zusammen vier Fragmente, und zwar 
A, Bl. 1 und 2; B, Bl. 3; C, Bl. 5 und 6; D, Bl. 4. Dass Blatt 4 an 
den Schluss gehért und nicht, wie es Schechter thut, zwischen 3 
und 5 einzufiigen ist, lisst sich aus dem Inhalte der Fragmente und 
aus dem Plane, der bei der Aneinanderreihung der Einzelheiten zu 
beobachten ist, leicht erkennen. Der Verfasser hilt sich nimlich, was 
auch naturgemiiss ist, an die Reihenfolge der biblischen Biicher, figt 
aber hie und da, um sachlich Ahnliches zusammenzustellen, auch zu 
andern Biichern gehérende Einwendungen und Fragen ein. Wenn 
wir zunichst die ersten zwei Blitter ausser Acht lassen, so befinden 
wir uns mit dem Anfange des 3. Blattes in Leviticus (p. 5,1.1). Die 
letzte Frage aus Leviticus betrifft Cap. 25, Vers 8. Dann folgt eine 
Frage zu Num. x. 29 (p. 6, 1. 7), woran sich andere Fragen zu dem- 
selben Buche schliessen. Die Fragen zu Deuteronomium beginnen 
p. 6, 1. 19. Nach Bl. 3 muss mindestens ein Blatt fehlen. Die 
Reihenfolge der biblischen Biicher setzt wieder auf Bl. 5 ein; dieses 
bietet nimlich zunichst Fragen zu Samuel ii. und Kénige; dann folgt 
Jesaja (p. 9, 1.7). Nach einer lingeren Abschweifung, die nur allge- 
meine Betrachtungen enthilt, kommen Fragen zu Jeremias (p. 10, 
1. 10); dann zu Ezekiel (p. 11, 1. 1), Hosea (p. 11, 1. 16), Amos (p. 12, 
1,24). Hier muss wieder eine Liicke von mindestens einem Blatte ange- 
nommen werden. Die Reihenfolge der biblischen Biicher tritt wieder 
auf Bl. 4 zum Vorschein. Hier folgen nacheinander Fragen zu den 
Klageliedern (p. 7, 1. 1), Esther (1. 2), Daniel und Esra (1. 4), Chronik 
(1. 9). Was dann noch bis zum Schlusse des Reimstiickes folgt (p. 7, 
ll. 13-23) enthilt nicht Fragen zu Bibelstellen, sondern solche tiber 
lexikalische Erscheinungen der biblischen Sprache (transponirte oder 
vertauschte Wurzelbuchstaben und andres). Das dann folgende 
Stiick (p. 7, 1. 24 — p. 8) scheint den Schluss der ganzen Schrift 
gebildet zu haben; in ihm sind die bereits erwihnten Ausserungen 
iiber die gaoniischen Schulen sowie einige sehr merkwiirdige auto- 
biographische Angaben enthaiten, die Schechter bereits besprochen 
hat, Leider ist der Schluss des Stiickes nicht mehr vorhanden, 
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Was die ersten zwei Blatter betrifft, so beginnt Bl. 1 in der Mitte 
eines Stiickes (innerhalb des Buchstabens 5), das die Einleitung der 
Schrift gebildet haben muss. Im zweiten Stiicke (beginnt p. 1, 1. 23) 
sind Fragen zur Genesis enthalten: was die oben nachgewiesene 
Thatsache, dass die Reihenfolge der biblischen Biicher eingehalten 
ist, auf willkommene Weise bestitigt. An die Fragen zu Gen. xv, 
die chronologischer Natur sind, kniipfen sich andere Fragen zur 
biblischen Chronologie, die den grissten Theil des 2. Blattes ein- 
nehmen. Zwischen Bl. 2 und dem schon zu Leviticus gehérigen Bl. 3 
ist das Fehlen von mindestens einem Blatte anzunehmen, Um die 
hier vorgetragene Reconstruction der Fragmente zu wiederholen, 
stelle ich fest, dass die zwélf Seiten der von Schechter edirten Texte 
in folgendem Nacheinander hitten abgedruckt werden miissen : 


96 Ay By Bp Spee Sy Ges Q 10) EF, 12,0+7%s 8s 


Nun seien meine Einzelbemerkungen in der Reihenfolge der 
Schechter'’schen Paginirung zusammengestellt. 

Zu p.1, 11. Statt JAS’ 1. JAX w&. — Ib. AMANON ist eine aus 
mononn abstrahirte Verbalform (in der Bedeutung: verweilen). Sie 
findet sich auch p. 8, 1. 21, wo statt ‘NNN gelesen werden muss: 
‘nan. — 1.5. mmbn als Epitheton zu PN ist aus “8D y7N mdm, 


Gen. xlvii. 13, gebildet. — 1. 6. Statt ‘N82 1, ‘MND. —1. 15. Statt 
des mit einem Fragezeichen versehenen "33 1,5. Der Ausdruck 
ay ND HELD 9 beruht auf Jes. lviii. 2.—1. 19, Zu mya 39 
s. Ps. li, 6.—1. 20, Statt ‘782 1. mmea.— 1. 24. Statt dy 
erfordert der Reim mby, nach Hosea x. g. —1. 28. Statt ‘JN 
1. TN. 

Zu p. 2, 1.6, OX ist fox (Hohelied vii. 2), der Werkmeister, Kiinstler, 
d. i. der Schépfer. —1. 21. M¥P ist eine aus dem Plural niyp 
(Ps. lxv. 9) abstrahirte Singularform. —1. 24. Statt Dyo 1. Dyn. 
Der Satz My’ HYD Nd ‘dn ist aus Gen. xxv. 30 und 1 Sam. xiv. 29 
combinirt, und des Reimes wegen anstatt WI gesetzt: My’ (nach 
1 Sam. xiv. 27). 

Zu p. 3, ll. 13-15. Die Josua’s Lebenszeit betreffende Frage, deren 
Sinn Schechter nicht entrithselt hat, scheint mir auf der Annahme 
zu beruhen, dass “Y) in Exod. xxxiii. 11 einen Jiingling unter zwanzig 
Jahren bedeutet. Josua war also zu Beginn der vierzig Wiistenjahre 
héchstens zwanzig Jahre alt (dies ist der Sinn von: “OMNI ywin 
Dwnn pMwy). Er war also am Ende der Wiistenwanderung 60 Jahre 
alt, so dass fiir die Eroberung und Vertheilung des Landes, da er 
nach Jos. xxiv. 29 ein Alter von 110 Jahren erreichte, 50 Jahre 
verbleiben. 
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Zu p. 4, 1.4. 3717 ist ein aus 7377, Stufe, abstrahirtes Verbum, also: 
er erhob sich. — ]. 11. Da mit 7 der Absatz 7 schliesst (der durch- 
gehende Reim ist Tt-), muss mit dem nachsten Worte der Absatz } 
beginnen; statt 3¥M3 muss also gelesen werden }\2WN3), und in 
der niachsten Zeile ist das 1 in f\3WM3) nicht hervorzuheben. — 1. 16. 
Statt }S 1 JX. —L 18. Statt Mm 1. m7» (aus ° 1, Jes. xxiv. 16, 
gebildete Phrase). —1. 20. Das Fragezeichen nach AWN ist un- 
néthig; das Wort (s. auch p. 7, I. 28, und p. 8, 1. 13) bedeutet 
dasselbe was M21N3 (s. Jerem. xvii. 6) des Reimes wegen femininisch 
ausgedriickt, s.v. wie: es ist geschrieben. 

Zu p. 5, 1.1. Statt MAN 1. ABN, da der durchgehende Reim 73 
ist. —1. 6. Statt 721. N2w*.— Ib. Statt wnm Ll. wn (der ganze 
Satz ist aus Ezech. xix. 12). —1. 8. Der Wortrest 135** muss jeden- 
falls %5++ geschrieben werden, da der Reim ‘3 lautet.— 1.10. Statt 
m3 yy" 1. AD (s. Jer. vii. 27). — lL 11. MOIN ist in ein Wort 
zusammenzuziehen. — 1.17. Statt 7777 1, 779N7, aus Nehem. iii. 20 
(vgl. p. 7, 1.17). —1. 21. MBY¥) “verschleiert.” Vgl. die Erklarung 
Mosis Ibn Gikatilla’s zu D'O¥, Hiob. v. 5, die von Ibn Esra im Comm. 
z. St. citirt wird. — 1. 23. Statt PN 1 PX. 

Zu p.6,1.1. Da der durchgehende Reim des Stiickes 73- lautet, 
muss statt MI'WD gelesen werden: MIMD. — 1. 16. Statt mbvdyn 
muss wegen des Reimes gesetzt werden addy. —1. 20. nde ist 
nur dem Reim zu Liebe an die Stelle von N3IY3 (Deut. xii. 30) gesetzt.— 
1. 23. Das liickenhaft erhaltene Wort am Schlusse der Zeile muss — 
wegen des Reimes — zu D113 ergiinzt werden. 

Zu p.7,1.1. Die Frage betrifft die sonderbare Erscheinung, dass 
im Buche der Klagelieder in den alphabetischen Capiteln 2, 3, 4 das 
© dem Y vorausgeht, wiihrend das 1. Capitel die richtige Reihenfolge 
der Buchstaben hat. — 1. 12. Statt oO’ .D2 1 pyp3, wie in der 
folgenden Zeile. — 1. 23. Statt API ist wegen des Reimes zu lesen: 
m3. Mit diesem Worte wird nach Zeph. iii. 9 die hebriische 
Sprache bezeichnet. Allerdings ist das {3 vorher unverstaindlich. 

Zu p. 8, 1.13. Statt rana%y 1. 1ana> xb (s. Ezech. xiii. 9). — 1. 21. 
8. oben zu p.4, Ll. 1. 

Zu p. 9, 1. 6. DID gehért zu 103N, Exod. xii. 4.—1. 8. Statt 
Dyes 1. oOyH3a. Die von Schechter gegebene Erklairung zu dieser 
Stelle (S. 348) bedarf der Berichtigung. Die Frage bezieht sich auf 
den zwischen Jes, vii. 8 und ib. v. 16 obwaltenden Widerspruch.: Nach 
dem letztern Verse findet der Untergang Ephraims statt, “bevor 
der Knabe das Bose zu verschmiihen und das Gute zu erwihlen 
versteht,”” nach dem erstern Verse hingegen erst in 65 Jahren. 
Sollen denn, so fragt unser Kritiker, 65 Jahre vergehen, bevor der 
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Knabe das Bise zu verschmahen versteht? Um einen Reim zu 
gewinnen, schiebt er DYDI ein: “mit Verstand.” — 1.19. In axdyrn 
sind die letzten vier Buchstaben als besonderes Wort zu lesen. — 
1. 22, Von 2'S ist das 8 zum vorhergehenden, nicht mehr lesbaren 
Worte zu ziehen; es bleibt 3!. Die Vermuthung Schechters ist 
unnéthig. — 1. 26. Statt wp 1, — wegen des Reimes — m2, was 
allerdings eine anomale Infinitivbildung wire. 

Zu p. 10, 1. 3. Vor P¥M fehlt vielleicht pyow.— 1. 5. Statt 
mp ow ist vielleicht 2u lesen: mBE; das andere 75 wire zu 
streichen, — 1. 18. Statt pow 1. nynow) (s. Ezech. xvi. 56). 

Zu p. 11, 1. 3. D'YHW3 ist wegen des Reimes statt des Singulars 
angewendet (YDY2) und bedeutet die prophetische Emanation, hier 
die Vision. — lL 20. Statt j3M 1. jam (s. Ezech. xviii. 29); die 
Fragepartikel 7 fehlt wie in WW5’, 1. 18. 

Zu p. 12,1. 11. Statt 15 1. 11%, im Sinne von 381, “sehet.” 

Unsere Texte enthalten noch vieles, was inhaltlich und sprachlich 
der Aufklirung und Entrithselung bedarf. Hoffentlich wird der 
Eifer der Mitforscher dem Herausgeber dieser merkwiirdigen Frag- 
mente den Dank fiir seine neue Gabe damit abstatten, dass ihre 
vereinten Krifte zu deren Erlauterung und Verwerthung beitragen 
werden. 


W. BacHeEr. 
BuDAPEST, Mai 1901. 
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EINIGE VORLAUFIGE BEMERKUNGEN ZU DEM 
GENIZA-FRAGMENT J. Q. &., XIII, 345 ff. 


DrEsEs Fragment ist wohl, abgesehen von den Sirach-Bruchstiicken, 
das interessanteste, was die Geniza bisher zu Tage geférdert hat. 
Es giebt uns weitere, wenn auch spirliche Nachrichten iiber einen 
sehr wenig gekannten Abschnitt der Geistesgeschichte des Judentums 
und zeigt uns zugleich, dass sogar derartige hiaretische Werke nicht 
ganz der Zerstérung anheimfielen. Leider aber ist auch dieses 
Fragment in keinem guten Zustande auf uns gekommen und es 
bleibt noch, trotz der sorgfiltigen und sachkundigen Bearbeitung 
Schechter’s, viel zu thun iibrig, um alle dunkele Punkte aufzuhellen. 
Zuniichst muss die Reihenfolge der Blitter ein wenig umgedndert 
werden und dies lisst sich sowohl dusserlich als auch innerlich 
mit einer gewissen Sicherheit feststellen. Jeder Abschnitt nimlich 
besteht aus 22 (eigentlich 23, s. weiter unten) Strophen, in denen alle 
Zeilen miteinander reimen mit Ausnahme der letzten, die wiederum 
unter sich mit demselben Reim schliessen. Dieser enthilt nun 
immer als letzten Buchstaben ein 7 und als vorletzten die Buch- 
staben des Alphabets der Reihe nach. In unserem Fragment hat der 
erste erhaltene Abschnitt den Schlussreim 77, dem auf p. 1-4 die 
Reime 7) und 7 folgen. Es tritt dann eine gréssere Liicke ein und wir 
haben auf p. 5-6 bereits die Schlussreime 73 und n> vor uns. Dann 
muss p. 9-12 angesetzt werden, wo die Schlussreime 70 und AY 
lauten, und zuletzt erst p. 7-8 mit 77 und AY. 

Dieser iusseren Anordnung entspricht auch die innere. Die Schrift 
war nimlich, wie aus dem Ueberrest leicht zu ersehen ist, nach der 
Reihenfolge der biblischen Biicher geordnet, nur enthielt sie manch- 
mal Digressionen, in denen verwandte Fragen aus der ganzen Bibel 
behandelt waren. Der Anfang, der wohl ausser einer Einleitung 
auch die ersten Abschnitte der Genesis zum Gegenstande hatte, ist 
leider verloren. Das erste erhaltene Stiick beginnt mit Ausstellungen 
gegen die Accente, und wir wissen nicht in welchem Zusammen- 
hange sie vorgebracht wurden. Hdéchstens kann vermutet werden, in 
Anschluss an Gen. iv. 7%, denn darauf zielen die ersten erhaltenen 
Worte : (?]8t*) JNNW’ ON TWN. Andererseits zeigt aber p. 2, 1. 4 ff, 
dass in dem vorhergehenden Stiick auch noch iiber die Schépfungs- 
geschichte gehandelt wurde. Erst p. 2, 1. 12, spricht deutlich iiber 
Gen. ix. 1 ff., wobei wiederum bei Gelegenheit von Gen. xv. 13 (p. 3, 
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1. 10) tiber chronologische Widerspriiche in anderen Teilen der Bibel 
gesprochen wird. Auf p. 5 sind wir bereits bei Lev. xi. 33 und am 
Schluss von p. 6 bei Deut. xv. 18. P. 9-12 behandeln 2 Sam. xviii. 18 
bis Amos v. 9, und die letzten erhaltenen p. 7-8 zuniichst (p. 7, 
1, 1-13) verachiedene Stellen in Echa, Ester, Daniel, Esra-Nehemia 
und der Chronik, dann (1. 13-20) Grammatisches, und zuletzt fingt 
eine Art von Epilog an, in dem gegen die damaligen officiellen 
Vertreter des Judentums zu Felde gezogen wird, und der einige 
Daten iiber den Autor und seine litterarische Thitigkeit enthilt. 

Die ganze Schrift bestand also wahrscheinlich aus 22 Abschnitten, 
entsprechend den Buchstaben des Alphabets, und davon sind erhalten: 
ungefahr die zweite Halfte von Absch. V, Absch. VI vollstindig, die 
erste Halfte von Absch. VII, die zweite von XI, die erste von XII, 
die erste von XV, Absch. XVI vollstiindig, Absch. XVII bis 3, XX von 
3 ab, und endlich XXI bis 5. Wire nun die ganze Schrift, oder 
wenigstens der Anfang, erhalten, so hiaitten wir wahrscheinlich 
bestimmte Nachrichten tiber den Verfasser’, so aber sind wir nur 
auf Vermutungen angewiesen und diese weisen mit einer gewissen 
Notwendigkeit doch auf Chiwi als auf den Autor hin. Der Verf. 
zahlt, wie bereits Schechter richtig bemerkt, weder zu den Rab- 
baniten, da er gegen deren Vertreter ziemlich schroff auftritt, noch 
zu den Kariern, da er die Unzulainglichkeit der Bibel betont : er war 
also ein Hiretiker sui generis, der sogar vor der Bibel nicht Halt 
machte, und das passt auf Chiwi, der daher sowohl von Rabbaniten 
(Saadja), als auch Kariern (Salmon b. Jerucham) und sogar Sectirern 
(Abu Imran at-Tiflisi) bekimpft wurde. Dabei war Chiwi nicht 
nur in der Bibel, sondern auch in der Traditionslitteratur wohl 
bewandert und entnahm ihr manche Pfeile fir sein Geschoss (vgl. 
Guttmann, Monatsschrift 1879, 260 ff.), und das ist auch hier der Fall. 
Er betont zwar mehrere Mal nur seine Kenntnis der Bibel (z. B. p. 8, 
1. 20 ff: BAD NINA nap Ty... mw wpon nan... nsdm 
43) DYWID °D3 YF DMD AYINI OTWY ... 101M Wi), aber es unter- 
liegt keinem Zweifel, dass er auch die talmudische Litteratur fleissig 
benutzt hat und ihr viele Fragen iiber Schwierigkeiten in der Bibel 


1 Wenn die Schrift vollstandig wire, so ergiibe sich vielleicht der Name 
des Verfassers noch auf folgende Weise. Jeder Abschnitt enthalt nim- 
lich zuletzt noch eine 23. Strophe, in der die letzte Zeile vor dem Schluss- 
7 denselben Buchstaben hat, mit dem die Strophe beginnt, so z. B. p. 1, 
1. 20: T7wT... NI; P. 3, 1. a1-22: AND... WN; p. 5, 1. 27 ff: .. . Sma 
nwo u. & w. Ich vermute nun, dass diese Schlussstrophen ein Akro- 
stichon mit dem Namen des Verfassers enthielten. So ist es vielleicht 
kein Zufall, wenn diese Strophen im Absch. V und VI das Wort }2 ergeben, 
aber selbstverstandlich ist es nur eine Vermutung. 
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entnommen, ohne aber auf die Antworten zu achten. Besonders ist 
dies mit den chronologischen Schwierigkeiten der Fall, die meisten- 
teils auch im Seder Olam aufgeworfen werden. Dann verrit er auch 
in seinem Stil talmudische Phrasen, so z. B. p. 7, 1. 1: MOP ry nd, 
vgl. Midr. Thr. zu ii, 25; p. 12, 1.2: (1. AXON) INDN AD NON NIT OX 
myn, vgl. Tanchuma Npn, ed. Buber, § 32, Anf. Und dass er den 
Talmud und seine Vertreter nicht ganz perhorrescirt, beweisen auch 
solche Stellen wie p. 10, 1, 1-2. 

Schechter meint nun, dass der Verf. aus der Schule Chiwi’s hervor- 
gegangen sein kénnte. Dagegen ist aber einzuwenden, dass sogar ein 
Ketzer wie Chiwi wohl eine Art Schulbibel verfassen konnte, die 
dann in die Schulen, wenn man iiber den Charakter des Verfassers 
nicht gut orientirt war, Eingang finden konnte, schwerlich aber hat 
seine oft frivole Kritik der Bibel Nachahmer gefunden. Dass aber 
weder die von Saadja, noch von Samuel ibn Chofni (vgl. Revue, XVII, 
311), noch von ibn Ezra angefiihrten Ansichten Chiwi’s in unserem 
Fragmente zu finden sind, beweist gar nichts,denn alle diese Ansichten 
beziehen sich auf biblische Stellen, die gerade hier fehlen, also: 
die Schépfungsgeschichte (Revue, XXV, 249), die Gegenwart Gottes 
in einem ihm erbauten Tempel (bei Jehuda b. Barzilai, p. 21), die 
Opfer (Salmon bei Pinsker, p. 28), das Wunder beim Durchgang 
durchs Rote Meer und beim Regnen des Manna (ibn Ezra zu 
Ex. xiv. 27 u. xvi. 13), die Auffassung von Ex. xxxiv. 30 (ibn Ezra z. St.) 
und Deut. xxxii. 9 (Revue, XVII, 311) u.s.w. Ueberdies sagt der 
Autor unseres Fragments, dass er noch viele andere Schriften verfasst 
hat, die in Israel Verbreitung gefunden haben (p. 8, 1. 26: ‘Mwy 
pyinons xdy nda Sera pm omep o'xden ody), so dass die in 
unserem Fragmente vermissten Stellen auch wo anders Platz gefunden 
haben konnten’. Dann lasst sich fiir die Autorschaft Chiwi’s viel- 
leicht noch folgender, wenn auch nebensichlicher Beweis beibrin- 
gen. Wie wir jetzt wissen, hat Saadja seine Polemik gegen Chiwi 
in hebriischen Reimversen verfasst (s. Kaufmann zu Jehuda b. 
Barzilai, p. 334; Revue, XXVII, 271). Der letzte Umstand war 
vielleicht dadurch verursacht, dass Chiwi seine Angriffe in Reimverse 
gekleidet hat und so wollte der Gaon ihm auch in dieser Hinsicht nicht 
nachstehen und hat deshalb aihnliche Waffen gewihlt. Ausserdem 
ist nichts in unserem Fragmente enthalten, was gegen Chiwi sprechen 
kénnte. Héchstens kinnte man eins einwenden. P. 7, 1. 19, wird 
bereits zwischen Wurzel- und Functionsbuchstaben unterschieden, 


' Unser Fragment scheint sogar das Bruchstiick einer Replik zu sein, 
vgl. z. B. p. 1,1 22: mayen oon (1. w) wi ON; p. ro, L 3-4: AM wR NIN 
AD) WWE Oy 11229 pe MM... 1z20 75. Es sind also unserer Schrift jeden- 
falls noch andere polemische vorangegangen. 
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wobei die ersteren ND’ und die zweiten DN WH genannt werden 
(or nwd no’ pn oN wNI2 Mn 55 -“NyN). Diese Zweiteilung findet 
sich zuerst bei Ben Ascher, der allerdings nicht viel spiter als Chiwi 
geschrieben hat (s. Bacher, Die Anfange der hebr. Grammatik, p. 25), 
aber der Terminus 71D kommt zuerst bei Saadja vor (ib. p. 48, n. 6) 
und MW sogar erst bei Menachem b. Sarfk (ib. p. 74-75). Doch 
gilt auch hier der Grundsatz 7X7 72°S 1°N7 xd und kéunen obige 
Termini schon friher im Gebrauche gewesen sein. 

Was nun die dussere Gestaltung des Fragments anbetrifft, so 
besteht jede Strophe meistens aus 4 Zeilen, manchmal aber sind 
mehr vorhanden. Hin und wieder begegnet man iiberfliissigen 
Strophen, die ohne Zweifel urspriinglich Randglossen gebildet haben, 
80 p. 2, 1. 14-16, die zweite Strophe 0; ib. 1. 25 ff. die erste Strophe Nn; 
p- 4, 1. 11-12, von PUN P3wNI ab; p. to, 1. 27 ff, die zweite 
Strophe’. Alle diese Strophen unterbrechen die Reihenfolge der 
behandelten Bibelstellen und erweisen sich schon dadurch als nicht 
zum Bestandteil der Schrift gehérig. Der Reim, Musivstil und dgl. 
lassen auch manche Verbesserungen vornehmen. So ist z. B. p. 1, 1.15, 
zu lesen ‘123 anstatt des unverstindlichen "133 und dabei an Jes. lviii. 2 
zu denken ; ib. 1. 24 erfordert der Reim my anst. mbdy ; p. 5, 1.1, 1. 
MIN anst. NIN; ib. 1. 10 Aw Nd anst. AI wy Nd; ib. Lr ist zu 
erginzen MDINN [NW] DN, cf. Koh. vii. 23; ib. 1. 12 cf. Hiob xxxi. 28; 
p. 9, 1. 21, ist zu ergiinzen yd [np] 0°31, cf. Jes. xxix. 24. Ausserdem 
ist noch zu verbessern: p. 1, 1. 2,123 anst. 923; ib. 1. 7 NYE anst. 
"YD; ib. 1. 22 & anst. 1; p. 3, 1. 6, xbn anst. xd; p- 4, 1. 16, JS anst. 
PR; ib. L18 AM % anst. Am (cf. Jes. xxiv. 16); p. 5, 1.17, 7707 anst. 
77; ib. 1. 23 TN anst. f'; p. 8, 1.21, ‘NANA anst. ‘NNMND; ib. 1. 28 
anst. 13303) vielleicht 722202); p. 10, 1. 6, 7D 58 anst. MEON (analog 
zu MY bya); ib. 1.27 NI) anst. Vy; p. 12, 1. 11, anst. ‘BW vielleicht 
‘rw (cf. Hiob xxviii. 7; an das neuarab. —3\*, sehen, ist wohl kaum 
zu denken). 

Auf die neugeschaffenen Ausdriicke hat bereits Schechter p. 356, 
n. 5, aufmerksam gemacht. Nachzutragen wire noch: p. 2, 1. 6, by 
(anstatt Mody) ; p. 3, 1.4, VON (anst. 17); p. 5, 1. 21, NYY) im Sinne 
von “verheiratete Frau”; p. 10, 1. 8, "YBHals Nomen. Ausserdem ist 
zu bemerken, dass unser Autor p. 1, 1. 10, den Versteiler (wahrschein- 
lich das Athnach) /107N3 nennt und dass er ib. 1. 26 bereits den Aus- 
druck D137 Nyt, der an das spitere hiufig gebriuchliche D927 N30 


erinnert, gebraucht. 
SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


WARSCHAU, d. 15. Mai 1901, 
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CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Untersuchungen iiber Philon’s u. Platon’s Lehre von der Weltschipfung, 
von JAcoB HorowITz, Dr. Phil. Marburg, 1900. 


AN ancient critic, when comparing the writings of Philo and Plato, 
said # ditov mrarwvife } TAdrov dirovife, “Either Philo speaks the 
language of Plato or Plato that of Philo.” Long lists of words and 
phrases used by the Jewish philosopher and found in the writings 
of the Greek philosopher have been compiled by C. Siegfried, 
J. S. Miller, and L. Cohen, and these lists are supplemented by 
Dr. Horowitz in his Untersuchungen (p. 5, note 1). According to 
Dr. Horowitz, it is far more than mere phraseology that betrays 
Philo’s relation to Plato. Although it cannot be denied that elements 
of the Stoic and Pythagorean systems of philosophy are met with in 
the writings of Philo, the main part of his theory appears to be 
Platonic, especially in his exposition of the origin of the Universe. 
Plato's Timaeus supplied the plan and the form for Philo’s De Mundi 
Opificio. The Jewish philosopher probably discovered in Timaeus 
points of contact with the principles of his own faith based on the 
teaching of the Bible. Plato proceeds in his inquiry from the axiom 
that the Universe is perfect and beautiful, and its form the fairest of 
all forms possible; he even adds that it would be blasphemy to say 
otherwise. In the Biblical account of the Creation we likewise find 
this fact repeated and emphasized in the words, “ And the Lord saw 
that it was good.” Again, according to Timaeus, the Creator found 
the visible sphere moving in an irregular, disorderly fashion, and 
changed disorder into order. In Genesis we likewise read, “ And the 
earth was tohu va-bohu, empty and formless, and darkness was upon 
the surface of the deep. Then God said, Let there be light.” Parallels 
of this kind sufficiently convinced Philo that the theory of Plato 
concerning the genesis of the world was similar to the teaching of 
the Bible, and the priority he of course assigned to Moses, who had 
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attained to the highest possible perfection in the study of philosophy. 
A prominent feature in the philosophy of Plato is his theory of ideas, 
that for everything perceived in this visible world there is a paradigm 
or archetype in an invisible, intelligible world, and the visible world 
as a whole, represented by the Greek philosopher as a (gov, endowed 
with soul and intelligence, has its paradigm in the voyrév (wor, the 
invisible world. So far Philo accepted the theory and believed to 
have found it taught also in the Bible, where the statement occurs, 
“And God created man in his image, in the image of God created he 
him.” What the Bible stated about man, who is part of the creation, 
Philo applies to the whole creation, and arrives at the conclusion 
that the whole of this visible world, xécpos dpards, is a copy of the 
xéapos vonrés, the intelligible world. The xécpos ronrés of Philo is 
an imitation of Plato’s {gov vonrdy but not identical with it. Plato 
believed this visible world to be a living being endowed with soul 
and intelligence. Philo, guided by the Biblical account of the 
Creation, had to abandon here his master, and he therefore substituted 
the xécpos for the (gov of Plato. But he retained the theory of Copy 
and Original, with an important modification. The Greek philosopher 
divided all things into visible and intelligible or into created and 
uncreated beings. The Jewish philosopher could only admit one 
uncreated being, the Creator or God; all other beings, whether visible 
or intelligible, must have had a beginning. According to Philo, 
therefore, both the xédapos déparés and the xéapos vonrds are the product 
of the creative act of the Divine Being. In describing the intelligible 
kosmos as the image of the divine Logos, he says that the image is 
nothing but the deod Adyos fdn Korcporoodvros, “the logos of God who 
is already engaged in the act of creating the universe.” 

With these two modifications, Plato’s theory was incorporated in 
Philo’s exegesis of Genesis. Did Philo find any further support in 
the Biblical account of the Creation in addition to the above-mentioned 
“image of God”? He noticed that in the concluding formula of the 
first paragraph, which describes the creation of the first day, the 
words “one day” were substituted for “first day,” and argued that 
the creation described in this paragraph must be unlike the creation 
described in the succeeding paragraphs; besides, heaven, earth and 
light, mentioned as the creations of the first day, are also described 
as the work of the second, third, and fourth days. Philo was therefore 
sure that the first-mentioned heaven, earth, and light belonged to the 
intelligible archetype of the visible world. Lastly, it must not be 
forgotten that Philo, though not ignorant of the original text of the 
Bible, was far more familiar with the Greek version than with the 
Hebrew original. The tohu of the Hebrew text is rendered déparos. 
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It is not likely that the Greek translators intended by adparos, 
“invisible,” to refer to the intelligible earth, but it must have been 
difficult for Philo not to understand the term in the sense he 
interpreted it. 

Dr. Horowitz shows throughout his essay familiarity with the 
works of Plato and of Philo; he has diligently collected the material 


for his edifice and used it intelligently. 
M. FRIEDLANDER. 
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